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CHAPTER  I 


THE  FACTORS  OF  DECLINE 


Roots  of  Reform 

Before  Lord  Bryce  wrote  his  critique  of  American  municipal  gov- 
ernment in  1888,  according  to  Professor  Thomas  Harrison  Reed,  there 
was  "in  existence  not  a  single  work  dealing  comprehensively  and  ade- 
quately with  the  subject.  A  few  magazine  articles  and  a  handful  or 
two  of  fugitive  pamphlets  constituted  the  Hterature  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment and  it  was  mostly  as  void  of  scientific  method  as  it  was  of 
constructive  suggestions  for  reform."  ^  Bryce's  study  of  American  mu- 
nicipal aflFairs  was  part  of  a  greater  whole,  the  analysis  of  American 
democracy  in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  common  with  others  who 
preceded  him  and  were  to  foUow,  Bryce  was  struck  by  the  spectacle  of 
corruption  and  the  low  estate  of  political  integrity  as  phenomena  of 
democracy. 

By  the  same  token,  municipal  corruption  and  venaHty  prompted  the 
analysis  of  the  American  city  as  a  political  and  corporate  entity.  The 
reform  movement,  driven  to  get  at  the  roots  of  widespread  and  extra- 
ordinary malfeasance,  had  perforce  to  analyze  the  background  giving 
rise  to  such  conditions.  The  study  of  the  American  municipality  got 
under  way  when  the  reform  clubs  and  leagues  found  they  had  need 
for  much  information  to  conduct  their  campaigns.  The  municipal  re- 
search bureaus  that  developed — in  part,  from  such  needs — soon  be- 
came independent  fact-finding  bodies,  initiating  studies  in  municipal 
affairs  that  became  the  basis  for  the  more  complex  monographs  and 
studies  that  followed.  Being  on  the  side  of  the  angels,  such  bureaus 
often  had  model  programs  and  suggestions  for  municipal  reform. 

By  March  1897  the  Committee  on  Municipal  Administration  of  the 
New  York  Reform  Club  began  pubhcation  of  Municipal  Affairs,  a 
quarterly  'TDibliography  of  municipal  administration  and  city  condi- 
tions," edited  by  Robert  C.  Brooks.  The  foreword  set  forth  these 
objectives:  "The  'Civic  Renaissance'  as  the  recent  widespread  revival 
of  interest  in  municipal  affairs  has  been  aptly  termed,  is  not  confined 
in  its  expression  to  practical  pohtics.    The  best  work  in  many  ways 
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that  it  has  yet  accomplished  has  been  educational  in  its  nature.  A 
number  of  able  volumes  has  been  added  to  the  hterature  of  the  subject 
within  the  last  few  years,  while  the  current  issues  of  our  great  maga- 
zines and  reviews  contain  valuable  contributions  that  reach  multitudes 
of  readers.  Speciahzation  however  has  not  yet  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
produce  a  large  periodical  entirely  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
city  problems  from  the  standpoint  of  the  taxpayer  and  citizen.  With 
the  present  issue  of  Municipal  Affairs  the  Committee  on  Municipal 
Administration  of  the  Reform  Club  begins  the  publication  of  such  a 
journal  to  appear  at  quarterly  intervals.  The  whole  body  of  hterature 
on  the  general  subject  of  'Municipal  Administration  and  City  Condi- 
tions' is  already  extensive  and  is  increasing  with  a  rapidity  which  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  a  great  and  growing  public  interest." 

The  many  entries  under  the  caption  "City  Administration"  stressed 
"problem  of,"  "reform  of,"  "evils  of,"  "our  failures  in"  and  the  like. 
Concerted  attack  on  municipal  corruption  had  not  yet  reached  its 
crest,  but  it  was  gathering  momentum.  Equally  extensive  were  the 
entries  under  the  heading,  "Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  and  of  the 
Poor  in  Cities"  and  the  section  on  water  supply  and  sanitation  was 
surprisingly  long.  On  the  other  hand  there  were  comparatively  few 
entries  for  pubHc  works  and  home  rule;  the  only  item  on  city  plan- 
ning was  "Planning  the  Site  for  a  City,"  a  technical  study  by  Lewis  M. 
Haupt  in  Engineering  Magazine  for  1895. 

Three  years  later  Brooks  prepared,  with  the  help  of  Dr.  Milo  R. 
Maltbie,  A  Bibliography  of  Municipal  Problems  and  City  Conditions, 
complete  to  1901.  Explaining  the  need  for  the  work,  Brooks  wrote 
"since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  in  1897,  the 
literature  on  cities  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  from  three  to  four  times 
as  much  space  is  now  required  to  list  it  adequately."  References  to 
European  cities  reflected  growing  interest  in  comparative  studies.  The 
project,  sponsored  by  the  Reform  Club,  was  suspended  when  the  re- 
form movement  receded,  follov^ng  on  a  number  of  victories  for  mea- 
sures it  had  sponsored.  In  this  interim  the  most  intensive  studies  of 
municipal  affairs  shifted  to  such  universities  as  maintained  chairs  in 
municipal  government  and  political  science. 

The  floodtide  of  popular  interest  came  in  the  wake  of  the  embattled 
reform  movement.  Journalists  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject 
and  the  result  was,  in  the  phrase  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
"muckraking."  That  there  was  much  muck  to  be  raked  up  was  indi- 
cated by  the  steady  stream  of  articles,  many  sensational  and  all  factual 
and  documented,  of  the  state  of  municipal  and  national  corruption  and 
political  jobbery.    Lincoln  Steffens  was  in  the  van  of  the  muckrakers. 
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if  for  no  other  reasons  than  his  doggedness  and  persistence  in  running 
down  evidence  of  civic  corruption  and  his  wide  geographical  range. 
His  studies,  later  collected  in  Shame  of  the  Cities,  were  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  role  of  the  boss  and  the  boss-dominated  political 
machines. 

Similarly  stimulated  to  study  municipal  affairs  were  the  poHtical 
scientists  in  a  number  of  the  leading  universities.  Robert  Brooks  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  Frank  J.  Ck)odnow  at  Columbia  University, 
John  A.  Fairlie  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  William  B.  Munro  at 
Harvard  University  were  among  the  leading  students  of  municipal 
affairs  of  the  period.  Their  studies,  while  not  as  immediate  and  specific 
as  those  of  the  journalists  and  reform  research  bodies,  were  concerned 
with  the  historic  causes  of  civic  corruption  and  venality,  the  content 
and  form  of  municipal  government,  and  proposals  and  schemes  for 
reform  in  municipal  Iffe.  Munro  and  Goodnow  furnished  studies  that 
were  of  considerable  help  to  reform  administrations,  providing  them 
with  a  body  of  theoretical  underpinning  of  great  value. 

The  comparative  study  of  municipal  government  became  widespread 
as  interest  in  European  experience  developed.  Albert  Shaw,  editor 
and  reformer,  made  a  substantial  contribution  with  his  studies  of  the 
cities  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent.  Supplementing  him  was 
Frederic  Howe,  legislator  and  reformer,  whose  admiration  of  European 
municipal  government  was  equalled  only  by  his  zeal  for  reform  of 
American  municipal  hfe. 

In  1915  Harvard  University  Press  published  A  Bibliography  of  Mu- 
nicipal Government  in  the  United  States,  by  WiUiam  Bennett  Munro, 
a  Harvard  professor  of  municipal  government.  In  his  preface,  Munro 
made  reference  to  the  Brooks  Bibliography,  terming  it  "a  most  useful 
handbook  in  its  day,"  but  outdated  because  "in  the  interval  there  has 
been  a  prodigious  output  of  publications  relating  to  this  general  field." 
It  was  rather  an  arbitrary  dismissal  of  the  earUer  Bibliography,  to 
judge  by  continued  reference  to  it.  Munro  contended  that  the  study 
of  municipal  affairs  had  undergone  a  new  orientation:  "The  interest 
of  the  American  student  of  municipal  affairs  relates  chiefly  to  the  cities 
of  his  own  land.  The  quest  for  data  regarding  municipal  administra- 
tion in  European  countries  is  not  so  vigorous  as  it  was  a  decade  ago." 
He  further  maintained  that  previous  studies  "are  of  little  or  no  value 
today"  because  of  the  rapid  change  in  practices  and  administration. 
The  most  notable  feature  of  the  Munro  work  was  the  extensive  bibliog- 
raphy on  city  planning.  However,  Patrick  Geddes'  City  Development 
( 1904 )  was  the  only  work  by  the  Scot  city  planner  listed,  while  three 
of  Raymond  Unwin's  were  noted.  The  City  Development  Plan  (1910) 
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being  described  as  "the  best  subject  study "  produced  at  that  time. 

Delos  M.  Wilcox  was  among  the  few  students  of  municipal  affairs 
who  saw  the  totality  of  the  problem  of  modem  urbanism  in  its  effect 
on  American  life.  He  studied  the  growing  contradictions  of  the  evolv- 
ing city  harassed  by  the  burdens  of  financial  insolvency,  civic  indiffer- 
ence and  venality,  and  failure  to  meet  the  historic  needs  of  the  day. 
In  such  works  as  Municipal  Government  in  Michigan  and  Ohio:  A 
Study  in  the  Relation  of  City  and  Commonwealth  (1896),  and  The 
American  City:  A  Problem  in  Democracy  (1904)  he  went  to  the  heart 
of  the  problems  of  municipal  failure  financially,  politically  and  socially 
and  propounded  the  conditions  necessary  for  a  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems. As  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Franchises  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission  for  the  First  District  of  New  York,  he  had  perhaps  the 
widest  knowledge  of  the  franchise  evil,  the  single  principal  source  of 
municipal  corruption  and  confusion.  He  embodied  his  findings  and 
study  of  the  subject  in  a  two-volume  study.  Municipal  Franchises: 
A  Description  of  the  Terms  and  Conditions  Upon  Which  Private  Cor- 
porations Enjoy  Special  Privileges  in  the  Streets  of  American  Cities 
( 1911 ),  still  the  leading  source  book  on  the  subject.  An  inspired  leader 
of  the  national  reform  movement,  Wilcox  contributed  richly  to  its  pro- 
posals and  programs,  never  doubting  that  the  forces  of  civic  virtue 
would  eventually  triumph.  In  his  Great  Cities  in  America:  Their  Prob- 
lems and  Their  Government  (1910)  he  summed  up  his  conclusions, 
warning  of  the  fate  of  cities  neglecting  to  solve  their  financial  prob- 
lems and  to  attain  civic  responsibility. 

It  was  evident  that  by  the  1920s  the  study  of  municipal  affairs  had 
divided  into  specialized  fields,  there  now  being  large  groups  with 
vested  interests  in  their  own  specialties.  Such  were  the  municipal 
research  bureaus,  the  various  organizations  of  municipal  oflBcials,  and 
the  city  planning  bodies,  official  and  unofficial.  As  Professor  Munro 
had  said  about  the  Brooks  Bibliography,  the  previous  studies  were  now 
outdated.  Much  was  due  to  the  changes  in  the  various  reforms  assimi- 
lated and  the  disappearance  of  the  more  obvious  problems  of  venaHty. 
A  number  of  students  of  municipal  affairs,  such  as  Thomas  Harrison 
Reed,  continued  to  publish  substantial  studies  and  were  sought  out  as 
practical  consultants  in  municipal  administration.  But  here,  too,  they 
were  regarded  as  technical  advisers  rather  than  political  scientists. 

In  the  twenties,  the  sociologists  turned  their  attention  to  the  study 
of  American  urbanism  as  a  subject  demanding  analysis  and  reduction 
to  sociological  laws.  In  1925  the  American  Sociological  Society  took 
as  its  conference  theme  "The  City,"  and  its  papers  and  proceedings 
were  published  under  the  title  The  Urban  Community.    These  papers 
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were  primarily  studies  of  the  "main  processes  in  urban  development." 
Such  growth  was  seen  as  gradients  or  rates  of  change.  Out  of  the 
discussions  came  the  "theory  of  concentric  circles"  of  urban  growth, 
the  core  being  the  old  city  or  business  sections  and  concentric  layers 
representing  successive  flights  from  deterioration  and  decay.  In  the 
next  two  decades  studies  in  urbanism  were  principally  statistical,  cor- 
relations of  the  concentric  zones  with  poverty,  home  ownership,  divorce 
and  family  disorganization  and  the  like. 

But  apparently  the  studies  of  the  sociologists  were  limited  in  their 
scope  and  treatment,  for  one  of  their  number,  Richard  Dewey,  in  a 
paper  read  at  the  1949  meeting  of  the  American  Sociological  Society, 
complained  that  "urbanism  is  as  neglected  by  adequate  research  as  any 
other  field  of  sociology." '  He  urged  more  participation  by  sociologists 
in  city  planning  efforts  and  charged  that  city  planning  was  "dominated 
from  its  inception  by  architects,  landscape  architects  and  engineers" 
with  ensuing  grievous  results  in  that  the  problems  of  urban  evolution 
are  not  properly  evaluated. 

The  city  planners,  considered  an  esoteric  group  by  practical  adminis- 
trators and  the  sociologists,  gave  forth  one  writer  who  again  recaptured 
the  widesweeping  critique  of  urbanism  that  bourgeoned  forth  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Lewis  Mumford,  a  disciple  of  Patrick  Geddes 
with  none  of  the  master's  mysticism,  centered  his  attention  on  urbanism 
and  laid  the  basis  for  The  Culture  of  Cities,  a  work  which  at  once 
marked  him  as  the  social  philosopher  and  leading  critic  of  Western 
urban  development. 

The  Pubpose  of  This  Study 

The  threshold  of  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century  is  a  van- 
tage point  for  a  survey  of  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  the 
American  municipality.  This  then  is  the  purport  and  scope  of  the 
present  study,  which  the  author  trusts  may  be  deemed  to  be  in  the 
tradition  of  the  late  Delos  F.  Wilcox, 

While  disclaiming  apostolic  succession,  the  writer  was  stimulated  to 
these  studies  when  as  a  young  reporter  covering  the  interminable  year- 
in-and-year-out  public  utilities  hearings  before  the  New  York  Public 
Service  Commission  he  occasionally  perked  up  under  the  asides  and 
remarks  of  Milo  Maltbie,  Chairman  of  the  Commission.  Cutting 
through  the  heavy  slogging  of  the  defense  attorney  and  the  earnest 
rebuttal  of  the  Commission's  counsel,  Maltbie's  interjections  and  sum- 
maries revealed  a  sharp  and  penetrating  mind,  getting  to  fundamentals 
with  dispatch  and  shrewd  humor.  Maltbie,  the  hearings-numbed  re- 
porter found  out,  was  once  a  member  of  that  brilHant  coterie  of  stu- 
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dents  of  municipal  life  who  made  the  turn  of  the  century  the  high 
point  in  civic  endeavor. 

One  of  his  interests  being  municipal  government  and  politics,  the 
author  turned  his  attention  to  the  historical  development  of  American 
urbanism  only  to  discover  that  the  study  of  municipal  affairs  had  fallen 
on  lean  years.  There  had  been  a  precipitous  drop  from  the  heights  of 
the  early  1900s,  when  reform  and  initial  city  planning  were  in  full 
bloom.  The  thought  suggested  that  past  studies  be  synthesized, 
brought  up  to  date  and  recast  in  historical  form.  The  format  of  the 
present  work  then  logically  developed — Part  I  a  study  of  the  three 
principal  elements  of  urban  dechne,  and  the  prepossessions  and  social 
hopes  that  lie  in  city  planning  and  Part  II  a  study  of  a  selected  group 
of  cities  in  the  throes  of  urban  crisis,  a  brief  chapter  on  Los  Angeles, 
and  a  forecast  of  the  future  of  American  cities. 


CHAPTER  n 


IMPENDING  BANKRUPTCY 


The  Matrix  of  Municipal  Insolvency 

After  years  of  study  of  municipal  problems,  Delos  F.  Wilcox  ob- 
served in  his  Great  Cities  in  America  (1910)  tliat  "to  one  reading  the 
tale  of  the  great  cities  in  America  for  the  first  time  it  w^ould  appear 
that  their  chief  problem  is  how  to  avoid  impending  bankruptcy."  The 
American  city,  from  its  post-Civil  War  genesis,  was  indeed  cast  in  a 
permanent  matrix  of  financial  need  and  stringency.  In  its  swift  bur- 
geoning it  never  developed  a  municipal  plant  and  services  commen- 
surate with  its  needs,  nor  gained  the  funds  necessary  for  its  effective 
current  operations  and  planned  development.  Basically  this  was  due 
to  the  resistance  of  the  dominant  business  and  taxpaying  classes  to 
ever  mounting  expenditures,  to  limiting  of  the  tax  base,  and  to  fre- 
quent and  often  heavy  peculations  that  emptied  city  treasuries  faster 
than  they  could  be  filled. 

In  the  transition  from  a  rural  society  there  was  httle  experience  in 
meeting  the  problems  of  urban  growth.  The  functions  of  villages  and 
towns  maturing  into  vuban  centers  initially  were  in  the  tradition  of 
volunteer  services,  persisting  long  after  they  had  become  anachronisms, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  fire  departments  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
It  was  not  until  1865,  and  then  only  upon  the  insistence  and  pressure 
of  fire  insurance  underwriters,  that  the  volunteer  fire  companies  in  New 
York  were  oflBcially  abandoned  and  a  paid  department  instituted.  In 
Philadelphia  the  resistance  against  a  paid  and  full-time  fire  depart- 
ment was  not  breached  until  1870.  The  limited  experience  with  paid 
and  partially  paid  services  contributed  to  the  reluctance  to  accept  the 
need  for  centralized  municipal  expenditures.  The  thought  that  moneys 
were  to  be  appropriated  and  expended  for  full-fledged  public  services 
hitherto  of  a  marginal  nature  met  with  resistance  from  a  people  scarce 
removed  from  the  self-sufficiency  of  rural  or  small  town  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  rapid  growth  of  towns  into  cities,  the  out- 
pouring of  wealth  attendant  on  the  expansion  of  business,  gave  a  sense 
of  sufficient  margin  for  expending  moneys  on  "new-fangled"  functions. 
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Under  such  circumstances  it  was  inevitable  that  contradictory  trends 
and  feelings,  considerable  bewilderment  and  much  indignation  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  urbanism.  Some,  however,  were  willing  to  admit 
that  heavy  expenditures  were  the  corollary,  and  more,  the  evidence  of 
urban  growth  and  hence  to  be  welcomed.  One  writer  noted  during 
1888  that  there  had  been  "an  enormous  increase  in  the  amount  of 
municipal  indebtedness  in  this  country"  in  the  past  two  decades.  He 
added,  however,  that  "much  of  this  was  anticipated  as  the  natural  and 
perfectly  legitimate  result  of  the  rapid  growth  of  towns  and  cities,  their 
no  less  rapid  growth  in  wealth,  and  the  necessary  expenditures  involved 
in  the  laying  out  and  paving  of  streets,  the  construction  of  waterworks, 
systems  of  drainage  and  sewerage,  the  erection  of  adequate  public 
schools,  and  of  buildings  such  as  town  halls  and  court  houses."  ^ 

Nonetheless,  important  groups  of  taxpayers  and  businessmen  saw  a 
threat  to  their  concept  of  a  stable  social  order  in  the  increasing  demand 
for  municipal  services,  holding  it  to  be  a  form  of  expropriation  of  the 
taxpayer.  This  insistent  demand  was  considered  the  heaviest  drain  on 
municipal  finances,  more  so  than  corruption  and  peculation,  and  the 
cause  for  the  ever  upward  spiral  of  municipal  indebtedness.  This  view 
was  emphasized  by  Nathan  Matthews,  Jr.,  Mayor  of  Boston  from  1891 
to  1895,  in  his  valedictory  address  to  the  members  of  his  City  Council: 
"The  [financial  problem]  here  is  not  corruption,  but  expenditures.  The 
real  difficulty  to  contend  with  is  the  demand  of  individual  interests, 
classes,  sections,  and  sometimes  of  the  whole  community,  for  extrava- 
gant expenditure;  and  this  difficulty  is  constantly  increasing  as  the 
belief  gains  ground  that  the  community  in  its  corporate  capacity  owes 
a  liberal  living  to  its  individual  members."* 

No  less  positive  was  the  strong  undertow  of  resistance  to  municipal 
expenditures,  except  of  the  barest  necessities,  by  the  older  professional 
and  burgher  classes,  who  were  repeatedly  shocked  by  wholesale  pecu- 
lations of  city  moneys  and  the  extravagance  of  widespread  corruption 
and  bribery.  In  New  York  State,  the  commission  to  devise  a  plan  for 
the  government  of  cities  reported  in  1877  that  incompetent  and  venal 
boards  and  commissions  were  exacting  heavy  levies  for  their  services, 
and  that  moneys,  stolen  and  otherwise  misappropriated,  were  draining 
municipal  treasuries:  "The  amounts  required  to  satisfy  these  illegiti- 
mate objects  enter  into  the  estimates  upon  which  taxation  is  eventually 
based;  in  fact,  they  constitute,  in  many  instances,  a  superior  lien  upon 
the  moneys  appropriated  for  government,  and  not  until  they  are  in 
some  manner  satisfied  do  the  real  wants  of  the  public  receive  atten- 
tion." * 

The  relationship  between  heavy  municipal  indebtedness,  corrupt 
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oflBcials  and  onerous  taxes  to  municipal  extravagance  was  consider- 
ably amplified  by  Governor  John  F.  Hartranft  of  Pennsylvania  in  his 
annual  message  to  the  state  legislature  in  1876: 

"There  is  no  political  problem  that  at  the  present  time  occasions  so 
much  just  alarm,  and  is  obtaining  more  serious  and  anxious  thought, 
than  the  government  of  cities  whose  administration  in  many  sections 
of  the  country  is  fraught  with  peril,  not  only  to  the  material  prosperity 
of  our  people  but  to  the  welfare  and  permanence  of  the  Republic.  A 
glance  at  the  enormous  debt  and  stupendous  schemes  for  public  im- 
provement undertaken  and  in  progress,  or  in  contemplation  by  the 
numerous  cities  of  the  country,  is  sufficient  inducement  to  this  investi- 
gation, and  will  convince  the  most  sceptical  that  a  speedy  and  radical 
remedy  must  be  found  to  arrest  these  extravagant  expenditures,  or  the 
credit  of  our  cities  will  be  destroyed,  and  repudiation,  to  which  resort 
some  have  already  been  driven,  will  be  the  only  recourse  from  ruin. 
Experience  and  history  alike  teach  that  extravagance  grows  with  in- 
dulgence, and  the  only  safe,  wise,  and  honest  course  for  individuals 
and  communities  to  pursue  is  to  live  within  their  means  and  pay  as 
they  go. 

"A  tendency  to  extravagance  began  to  manifest  itself  in  this  country 
in  1867,  which  was  exhibited  most  conspicuously  in  the  innumerable 
propositions  for  public  improvements  of  every  conceivable  kind.  Mag- 
nificent parks,  extensive  water  works,  splendid  city  buildings,  wide 
streets,  with  new  and  improved  pavements,  are  some  of  the  projects 
upon  which  lavish  expenditures  were  made.  In  the  frequent  and 
enormous  outlays  of  money  thus  authorized,  numerous  avenues  for 
fraud  and  speculation  were  opened,  and  officers  connected  with  the 
disbursement  of  these  great  amounts  suddenly  grew  rich,  and  having, 
by  reason  of  their  control  of  these  expenditures,  scores  of  adherents, 
they  soon  became  the  arbiters  of  the  taxation  of  those  cities.  Irre- 
sponsible themselves,  they  aimed  to  secure  the  election  of  irresponsible 
men  to  city  councils,  that  their  corrupt  practices  might  have  the  process 
of  law,  and,  emboldened  by  impunity  and  the  supineness  of  respectable 
citizens,  they  endeavored  to  control  and  it  is  alleged  in  some  munici- 
palities did  corrupt,  the  channels  of  justice,  and  shaped  its  decrees  to 
suit  their  nefarious  ends.  Honest  men  cannot  be  made  by  legislation, 
but  to  the  power  of  evil  of  those  who  are  dishonest  and  careless  a  limit 
can  and  should  be  fixed.  The  principal  source  of  abuse  is  not  in  the 
disposition  to  do  wrong,  but  in  the  license  to  peculate  and  plunder. 
It  is  the  power  to  do  that  which  is  done,  and  not  those  who  do  it, 
wherein  we  must  find  the  evil."  * 

The  proposal — "a  limit  can  and  should  be  fixed" — ^became  the  idee 
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fixe  of  the  taxpaying  groups,  no  hope  being  held  out  for  containing  the 
pressure  of  the  mass  for  ever  more  expenditures,  or  for  eflFectively 
checking  the  corruption  and  venality  of  popularly  elected  oflBcials. 

Reaction  Against  Indebtedness 

The  financial  panic  of  1873  stimulated  the  determination  of  the  more 
conservative  business  groups  and  state  legislators  sharing  their  alarm  to 
limit  the  rate  of  municipal  indebtedness.  The  Pennsylvania  Municipal 
Commission,  in  a  study  made  public  in  1876,  found  that  in  the  period 
1860-1875  fifteen  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  showed  an  in- 
crease of  270.9  per  cent  in  indebtedness,  362.2  per  cent  in  taxation  and 
156.9  in  taxable  valuation  as  against  a  population  increase  of  70.5  per 
cent.  In  commenting  on  these  figures,  the  Commission  warned  that  "it 
is  quite  obvious  that  the  inhabitants  of  American  cities  are  rapidly 
approaching  the  point  where  they  will  sacrifice  to  their  city  adminis- 
trations the  whole  annual  increase  of  their  combined  labor.  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  payment  of  the  interest,  in  many  cases  the  prin- 
cipal, of  these  debts  must  be  provided  for  in  the  face  of  decreasing 
values  and  depreciating  securities,  and  of  the  attendant  diminished  re- 
ceipts, the  significance  of  these  figures  is  still  more  apparent."  ^ 

Such  sentiments  crystallized  in  legislative  action  during  the  last  half 
of  the  1870s  and  the  1880s,  fixing  constitutional  limits  on  municipal 
indebtedness  and  the  rate  of  taxation  on  assessed  valuation.  The  im- 
petus and  the  popularity  of  the  drive  to  impose  debt  limitations  on 
American  municipalities  was  described  by  GriEBth  as  being  too  power- 
ful to  be  gainsaid:  "A  low  tax  rate,  economy,  and  even  parsimony 
assumed  an  importance  to  municipal  issues  that  had  not  been  theirs 
at  any  previous  time.  There  was  scarcely  a  city  that  at  some  time 
during  the  decade  did  not  elect  a  mayor  on  such  an  issue."  * 

That  the  measures  finally  instituted  were  effective  in  their  immediate 
purpose  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  average  per  capita  tax  of 
leading  cities  dropped  from  $14.48  in  1880  to  $12.40  in  1890.  New 
York's  lowering  of  per  capita  costs  was  from  $29.59  in  1868  to  $22.71  in 
1887,  with  a  corresponding  drop  in  the  assessed  valuation  and  tax  levy. 
The  falling  income  affected  adversely  the  city  and  state  budgets,  call- 
ing forth  from  Governor  Hill,  in  his  annual  message  of  1886,  the  com- 
plaint that  "the  personal  property  of  the  state  does  not  pay  its  just  pro- 
portion of  taxes."  In  Boston  the  tax  rate  was  driven  down  from  $15.20 
in  1867  to  $11.70  in  1872,  rising  briefly  to  $15.20  in  1880  and  then 
forced  down  again  to  $12.70  in  1886.  A  more  drastice  reduction  was 
made  in  Cincinnati,  where  a  rate  of  $31.90  in  1869  was  cut  to  $20.10  in 
1872.  The  1880  rate  of  $22  in  Philadelphia  was  reduced  to  $18.50  in  1883 
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Supplementary  measures  to  limit  the  franchise  to  taxpayers,  to  cut 
the  ground  from  under  popular  pressure  for  increasing  appropriations, 
were  recommended  in  one  instance  by  a  New  York  state  commission, 
but  the  proposal  was  never  seriously  entertained. 

The  charges  that  the  non-taxpayers  were  responsible  for  the  reck- 
less mounting  of  municipal  expenditures  and  indebtedness  were  stud- 
ied by  Edward  P.  Allinson  and  Boies  Penrose  of  the  Philadelphia  bar 
and  found  to  be  unwarranted  and  misleading:  "On  the  contrary,  it  is 
justly  noted  by  the  Pennsylvania  commission  as  a  remarkable  but  noto- 
rious fact,  that  the  accumulations  of  debt  in  Philadelphia  and  other 
cities  in  the  State  have  been  due,  not  to  a  non-property-holding,  irre- 
sponsible element  among  the  electors,  but  to  the  desire  for  speculation 
among  the  property-owners  themselves.  Large  tracts  of  land  outside 
the  built-up  portion  of  the  city  have  been  purchased,  combinations 
made  among  men  of  wealth,  and  councils  besieged  until  they  have 
been  driven  into  making  appropriations  to  open  and  improve  streets 
and  avenues,  largely  in  advance  of  the  real  necessities  of  the  city.  Ex- 
traordinary as  the  statement  may  seem  at  first,  the  experience  of  the 
past  shows  clearly  that  frequently  property-owners  need  more  protec- 
tion against  themselves  than  against  the  non-property-holding  class."  ^ 

Perhaps  the  most  ingenious  method  used  in  evading  the  tax-load 
burden  was  the  practice  of  Pittsburgh  business  groups  in  evading 
honest  assessment  for  more  than  a  generation.  A  study  made  by  Shelby 
M.  Harrison  for  the  Pittsburg  Survey  (first  issued  in  1910)  revealed 
an  elaborate  system  of  disproportionate  assessment  and  taxation,  "a 
taxation  system  discriminating  in  favor  of  large  land  holdings."  By 
defining  suburbs  as  rural,  "over  one-fourth  of  the  real  estate  of  Pitts- 
burgh was  relieved  of  one-third  or  more  of  its  tax  rates;  or,  stated 
another  way,  over  $70,000,000  worth  of  real  estate  was  under- 
valued." Another  turn  of  the  taxing  screw  in  favor  of  the  larger 
realty  holders  was  in  holding  narrowly  to  the  principle  that  taxes  were 
to  be  collected  from  those  benefiting  immediately  from  public  services, 
principally  public  education.  In  consequence  "the  childless  downtown 
business  districts  came  to  pay  but  a  trifle  toward  popular  education, 
while  neighborhoods  meager  in  wealth  but  prolific  in  children  stag- 
gered under  the  school  load."  The  total  effect,  according  to  Harrison, 
was  that  "working  people  came  to  pay  a  half  more  for  fire  and  police 
protection,  sewerage,  lighting,  paving,  and  street  cleaning,  than  their 
prosperous  neighbors." " 

Bryce  took  note  of  the  tendency  of  the  wealthy  to  limit  and  escape 
their  share  of  the  municipal  load:  "Taxes  are  usually  so  much  higher 
in  the  larger  cities  than  in  the  country  districts  or  smaller  municipali- 
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ties,  that  there  is  a  strong  tendency  for  rich  men  to  migrate  from  the 
city  to  its  suburbs  in  order  to  escape  the  tax  collectors."  * 

Tax  dodging  and,  where  that  failed,  strenuous  insistence  on  very 
low  taxation  accompanied  by  the  threat  of  litigation  or  removal  from 
the  city  limits,  was  often  resorted  to  by  pubhc  service  corporations 
and  holding  companies.  Especially  brazen  in  this  respect  were  the 
utilities  that  had  procured  municipal  franchises  and  other  rights.  For 
the  most  part  such  privileged  status  was  fought  only  by  reform  admin- 
istrations, and  for  generations  such  obduracy  remained  an  issue  which 
the  reform  groups  utilized  to  gain  support  for  their  policies. 

Parallel  with  legislative  action  to  limit  municipal  indebtedness  and 
tax  rates,  efforts  were  made  to  institute  honest  and  eflBcient  city  gov- 
ernment to  put  a  stop  to  extravagance  and  peculation.  But  despite  the 
rout  of  the  Tweed  Ring  in  New  York,  there  was  no  concerted  and 
popularly  supported  reform  movement  until  the  last  decade  of  the 
century. 

The  Pattern  of  Parsimony 

By  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  the  pattern  of  municipal 
parsimony,  constitutional  tax  restrictions  and  other  limitations  on 
municipal  taxing  powers  had  become  irrevocably  fixed  and  solidified. 
The  resultant  stunting  of  the  municipal  plant,  the  inability  of  the  larger 
cities  to  provide  needed  services  and  make  capital  improvements,  gave 
rise  to  a  deep-seated  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  more  far-sighted 
city  oflBcials  and  students  of  municipal  affairs. 

Bird  S.  Coler,  then  comptroller  of  the  consolidated  city  of  New 
York  and  perhaps  the  leading  municipal  finance  officer  of  his  day,  gave 
much  attention  to  the  perplexing  problems  of  municipal  finances  under 
the  conditions  prevaiHng.  Municipal  parsimony,  he  pointed  out, 
clashed  with  "the  ever-increasing  cost  and  complexity  of  urban  Iffe," 
with  its  "demand  for  increased  assumption  of  pubhc  utilities  by  gov- 
ernment." While  contending  that  the  constitutional  debt  limitation 
legislation  was  necessary  and  "undoubtedly  served  to  prevent  the  finan- 
cial ruin  of  many  small  cities,  which  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous 
political  adventurers  would  otherwise  have  undergone  the  same  disas- 
trous experience  as  befell  the  city  of  Elizabeth  in  days  gone  by,"  he 
felt  a  more  liberal  and  flexible  policy  was  overdue.  Coler  pointed  to 
Paris  as  having  attained  many  municipal  utilities  and  amenities  by 
borrowing  far  more  money  proportionately  than  New  York. 

Recognizing  that  failure  to  provide  for  the  ever  growing  needs  of 
the  city  was  tantamount  to  retrogression,  Coler  insisted  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  exemption  from  the  statutory  debt  limitation  could  be  ex- 
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tended  to  cover  a  number  of  revenue-producing  municipal  utilities, 
thus  raising  the  total  of  moneys  available  for  capital  expenditures  on 
non-liquidating  projects.  He  cited  the  instance  of  acquiring  and  build- 
ing waterfront  docks  to  maintain  New  York's  lead  as  a  port  of  entry 
and  transshipment.  Such  capital  projects  would  pay  for  themselves, 
but  to  build  them  the  statutory  limitations  would  have  to  be  lifted 
or  suspended.  Coler  then  urged  a  dual  system  of  municipal  indebted- 
ness that  would  permit  breaking  out  of  the  narrow  bounds  in  which 
it  had  been  confined.  This  was  possible,  he  argued,  because  the  self- 
liquidating  capital  projects  might  '^bring  in  an  actual  profit  to  the 
municipality,"  if  a  broader  viewpoint  were  taken.  In  fact,  such  exemp- 
tions were  implied  in  the  provisions  made  for  the  water  supply  system. 
Coler  continued  to  recommend  that  the  principle  of  exemptions  be 
logically  extended  so  that  the  constitutional  limitations  on  municipal 
indebtedness  be  no  bar  to  much  needed  impovements.^" 

Others  had  similar  viewpoints.  Indeed,  there  was  a  rising  school  of 
thought  advocating  boldness  in  municipal  financial  policies.  Frederic 
C.  Howe,  legislator  and  municipal  reformer,  called  attention  to  the 
low  rate  of  municipal  indebtedness  in  the  United  States  as  compared 
to  European  cities.  Thus,  Manchester  with  a  per  capita  debt  of  $180, 
Frankford  with  $140,  compared  with  Chicago's  $43.92,  Philadelphia's 
$65,  Cleveland's  $66.29,  and  Detroit's  $30.31.  Only  New  York  had  a 
comparable  high  per  capita  indebtedness  of  $207.16. 

Howe  considered  the  debt  ceiling  "one  of  the  most  serious  limita- 
tions on  the  American  city,  as  anyone  familiar  with  its  administration 
knows.  The  revenues  are  inelastic,  they  bear  no  necessary  relation  to 
needs  and  preclude  the  city  from  entering  on  a  big  constructive  policy, 
such  as  the  ownership  of  needed  services  or  the  making  of  many  im- 
provements .  .  .  Big  planning  and  development  projects  are  out  of 
the  question  and  not  only  is  the  health  and  comfort  and  beauty  of  the 
town  imperilled  but  the  commercial  prosperity  as  well.  The  American 
city  can  never  hope  to  rise  very  high  above  its  present  level  until  these 
arbitrary  limitations  are  removed  and  the  city  is  given  wider  latitude 
and  greater  freedom  in  its  financing."  "  Howe  urged  further  develop- 
ment of  special  or  local  assessments  on  improved  property,  excess  con- 
demnation for  resale  of  land,  a  method  widely  practiced  by  leading 
European  municipalities,  and  "an  increased  tax  on  land  values  or  the 
'unearned'  increment." 

Despite  the  criticism  and  attacks  levelled  at  the  strait-jacket  pattern 
of  municipal  financing,  no  change  was  eflfected.  Whatever  tax  increase 
eventuated  was  such  as  accrued  because  of  the  ever  widening  concen- 
tric expansion  of  urban  centers,  making  for  a  relative  increase  in  tax- 
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able  property.  For  some  time,  then,  the  restricted  financial  basis  of 
the  municipality  was  obscured  by  the  rapid  growth  of  urban  centers, 
for  while  the  relative  share  of  the  growing  wealth  allocated  for  munic- 
ipal expenditures  decreased,  there  was  an  absolute  increase  in  taxation 
receipts  which  ostensibly  met  the  needs  of  the  moment.  As  Wilcox 
pointed  out,  "the  apparentiy  resistless  upward  tendency  of  land  values 
on  Manhattan  Island  is  the  main  prop  of  the  city's  financial  system." 
Notwithstanding  the  heavy  drum-beat  of  criticism  of  municipal  par- 
simony, the  tax-economy  groups  still  insisted  on  even  more  restriction, 
bewailing  the  impending  loss  of  their  wealth.  One  such  spokesman, 
George  B.  McClellan,  writing  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  April  1911, 
contended  that  the  rising  costs  of  municipal  government  were  not  due 
so  much  to  waste  and  corruption  as  to  the  trend  to  "state  socialism" 
and  warned  that  "if  the  present  rate  of  increase  in  the  cost  of  municipal 
government  continues,  the  tax  on  city  real  estate  must  ultimately  equal 
its  rental  value.  Of  course,  the  moment  this  occurs,  taxation  has  be- 
come confiscation,  and  the  dearest  wish  of  the  pure  socialist  has  been 
realized."  " 

The  Expansive  Twenties 

The  1920s,  with  the  rise  in  material  prosperity  and  long-pent  up 
housing  and  building  demand,  witnessed  a  swift  outward  expansion 
of  the  older  cities  and  overnight  burgeoning  of  new  cities,  satellite 
towns  and  suburbs.  The  tide  overran  the  narrow  mould  of  penurious 
caution  and  circumspection.  Money  was  raised  in  sums  never  beheved 
possible,  in  anticipation  of  an  ever  rising  curve  of  taxable  property. 
The  accumulated  needs  for  large-scale  transit  systems,  for  expanded 
water  works,  and  for  sewerage  and  other  utihties,  became  apparent  in 
the  twenties.  Concurrently  the  plans  of  beautification,  long  gathering 
dust  in  municipal  engineers'  ojBBces  and  in  the  first  city  planning  com- 
missions, were  restudied  in  view  of  the  moneys  now  available  for  their 
realization.  The  horizon,  in  concentric  circles,  seemingly  stretched 
endlessly  into  what  had  hitherto  been  empty  lots,  meadow  land  and 
city-edge  farmland.  There  was  enough  feeling  of  confidence  in  the 
heady  onrush  of  immediate  construction  and  utilitarian  improvements 
that  it  oveflowed  into  plans  for  beautification  and  for  cultural  purposes 
and  structures.  Financing  was  relatively  easy,  loan  money  being 
plentiful  and  bankers  and  syndicates  glad  of  the  opportunity  for  in- 
vesting in  municipal  debentures. 

The  swift,  impetuous  expansion  of  the  motor  car  industry  in  the 
twenties  made  Detroit  and  surrounding  towns  the  center  of  intensive 
urban  construction  which  often  exceeded  the  most  tempestuous  pace 
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of  previous  decades.  In  the  six  years  between  1922  and  1928  more 
than  a  fourth  of  the  residential  built-up  area  of  Detroit  was  rushed 
through  to  completion.  The  older  city  was  quickly  remade  with  the 
usual  complement  of  skyscrapers,  luxury  hotels  and  an  art  museum, 
and  plans  were  bruited  for  rehabilitation  of  the  river  front  and  a  civic 
center — plans  that  were  to  fall  through  in  the  economic  crash  not  too 
far  distant. 

In  Philadelphia  the  capital  outlays  were  the  greatest  in  the  history  of 
the  municipality.  More  than  $200  million  were  allocated,  principally 
for  construction  of  the  Broad  Street  subway.  Enough  was  on  hand 
for  construction  of  the  Roosevelt  Boulevard,  for  a  start  on  the  Park- 
way and  the  Free  Library  building  thereon. 

Similar  capital  outlays  of  record-breaking  proportions  were  made  in 
all  leading  cities.  The  greater  amounts  went  for  transit  facilities,  new 
streets  and  sewage  systems.  In  recounting  Chicago's  expenditures  dur- 
ing the  twenties,  a  representative  of  an  economy-budget  committee 
asserted  that  while  the  population  increased  by  50  per  cent,  expendi- 
tures and  obligations  had  increased  400  per  cent  between  1914  and 
1930,  and  taxes  levied  on  real  and  personal  property  rose  254.8  per 
cent.  By  the  end  of  1930  the  bonded  debt  of  Chicago  was  $385  million 
"the  greater  part  [of  which]  went  for  public  improvements  such  as 
widening  streets,  building  bridges  and  sewers,  improving  parks."  " 

Cleveland's  1933  net  funded  debt  of  $123  milhon,  according  to 
Ley  ton  E.  Carter,  "was  incurred  in  major  part  during  the  expansive 
decade  of  the  twenties  when  large  scale  road,  water  and  sewer  im- 
provement programs  were  undertaken  throughout  the  county  area."  " 
A  breakdown  of  the  major  improvements  in  Cleveland  indicated  that 
water  works  ($26  million)  was  the  principal  item,  opening  and  im- 
provement of  streets  cost  $24  million,  sewage  disposal  $10  million, 
hospitals,  parks,  and  municipal  buildings  $8  million  each,  evidence  of 
an  urban  boom  of  considerable  scope.  Much  of  the  improvements, 
chiefly  street  openings,  were  in  new  developments  in  anticipation  of 
home  building  and  "was  in  advance  of  any  considerable  occupation  of 
the  property  improved." 

Baltimore,  with  a  net  funded  debt  of  more  than  $169  miUion  in  1933, 
also  incurred  most  of  it  through  expenditures  for  improvements  in  the 
twenties.  Sewers  and  streets  and  highways  accounted  for  $44  million 
outlays  each,  while  schools,  library  and  museum,  and  municipal  build- 
ings were  other  important  items.  Harbor  improvements,  an  important 
factor  in  Baltimore,  were  in  a  separate  authority  category.  St.  Louis, 
decaying  briskly  along  the  Missouri  riverfront,  aroused  itself  sufficiently 
in  1923  to  vote  an  $87  million  bond  issue,  which  provided  for  extensive 
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improvement  to  the  municipal  plant  and  created  the  anachronism  of 
city  utilities  and  services  newer  and  far  superior  to  the  slums  they 
served. 

The  extent  to  which  municipalities  were  borrowing  against  the  future 
in  the  1920s  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  1929  nearly  250  cities  with 
populations  over  30,000,  appropriated  or  spent  $3,435,289,927  as  against 
$2,208,763,800  collected  in  taxes  and  other  income,  an  expenditure  of 
55.5  per  cent  more  than  current  income. 

Financial  Collapse  in  the  Thirties 

The  economic  crisis  of  the  1930s,  precipitating  a  drop  in  construction 
and  capital  outlay  projects  and  mounting  tax  delinquency,  swiftly 
undermined  the  financial  structure  and  tax  basis  of  most  municipahties. 
The  decade  was  spent  in  often  desperate  measures  to  rehabilitate  bank- 
rupt municipal  treasuries.  In  most  of  the  large  cities  the  readjustment 
was  by  way  of  a  series  of  fiscal  crises,  hurried  short-term  borrowings, 
virtual  suspension  of  all  capital  expenditures  and  surrender  of  budget 
making  policies  to  creditor  banker  groups. 

The  plight  of  New  York  was  typical.  For  several  years  the  operating 
budget  was  maintained  by  bank  loans,  and  in  1933  the  Bankers'  Agree- 
ment was  drafted,  in  which  the  creditor  investors  dictated  a  fiscal  policy 
of  retrenchment  and  a  schedule  of  reduction  of  the  funded  debt.  The 
municipality  in  the  meantime,  faced  with  accumulated  delinquencies 
of  more  than  $200  million  by  1932,  cast  around  for  new  sources  of 
income  to  maintain  the  minimal  level  of  current  operating  expenses 
allowed  under  the  Bankers'  Agreement. 

In  Chicago  the  fiscal  crisis  was  reflected  in  the  virtual  breakdown 
of  the  school  system.  Realty  delinquencies  were  running  as  high  as 
35  per  cent  of  all  taxable  property  by  1937,  the  highest  rate  of  any 
city.  Financing  was  by  warrants  against  anticipated  taxes,  but  these 
short-term  notes  were  not  readily  sold  and  were  purchased  conditional 
upon  heavy  cuts  in  the  school  budget. 

Federal  subsidized  public  works  alone  accounted  for  whatever  main- 
tenance and  improvements  were  made  in  the  thirties.  Most  efforts  in 
the  last  half  of  the  decade  were  directed  toward  shoring  up  the  totter- 
ing financial  structure,  now  here,  now  there,  meeting  payrolls  by  emer- 
gency funds,  humiliating  but  necessary  appeals  to  bankers  for  loans, 
imploring  underwriters  to  buy  fugitive  issues  for  sundry  matters. 
Watching  hawk-eyed  were  the  bankers'  syndicates,  the  now  over- 
cautious investors  and  buyers  of  municipal  paper.  Each  payment  in 
amortization  was  hailed  as  an  achievement  and  a  municipal  event 
worthy  of  notice.    There  was  hardly  any  protest  by  any  oJBScial  fool- 
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hardy  enough  to  suggest  that  capital  outlays  were  needed,  that  plant 
deterioration  would  be  accumulative. 

The  professional  municipal  economy  and  low  budget  organizations 
had  their  day  of  triumph  and  lectured  unmercifully  city  officials  and 
the  citizenry  at  large.  In  1939  Harold  Riegehnan,  counsel  for  the  Citi- 
zens Budget  Commission,  charged  without  contradiction  that  about 
52  per  cent  of  New  York's  1938  budget  was  for  salaries  and  wages,  and 
much  of  it  too  high:  "The  payroll  is  the  gravest  problem  facing  the 
city.  It  was  expanded  enormously  during  the  boom  period.  Increases 
in  personnel  have  continued  in  face  of  the  conceded  fact  that  many 
jobs  are  useless,  and  that  the  inefficiency  of  the  holders  of  many  other 
jobs  is  not  denied."^  The  per  capita  cost  of  municipal  management, 
he  added,  had  increased  260  per  cent,  or  from  $26.81  in  1900  to  $96.69 
in  1932,  and  the  greater  burden  was  on  realty  equity  holders. 

Studies  and  financial  planning  in  this  period  were  focussed  on 
retrenchment  and  governed  by  acceptance  of  the  theory  of  maturing 
urban  growth  with  consequent  inevitable  dechne.  A  corollary  was 
the  anguished  and  unending  search  for  new  sources  of  income,  with 
realty  tax  income  falling  and  taxpayers  insisting  on  reUef.  In  1936,  in 
his  special  report  on  his  second  term  as  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  J. 
Hampton  Moore  reminded  the  City  Council  that  in  1932  he  had  urged 
"immediate  cessation  of  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  taxpayers'  money 
on  land  purchases,  beautffication  schemes,  and  grandiose  enterprises 
undertaken  and  partly  developed  during  the  two  previous  adminis- 
trations." As  a  result  of  the  expenditures  of  the  1920s,  the  total  funded 
debt  had  risen  from  $241,896,000  in  1924  to  $558,905,824  in  1932. 
Moore  stressed  that  his  second  administration  was  pledged  to  salvage 
the  city  from  financial  wreckage  and  he  had  gone  about  it  vigorously. 
"The  work  of  economy  and  retrenchment,  to  check  the  tremendous 
rising  debt,  necessitated  the  separation  from  the  payrolls  of  thousands 
of  employees,"  a  brusque  cessation  of  all  new  projects  and  a  halt  to 
the  various  pending  projects.  As  a  result  of  the  "pay-as-you-go  policy" 
Moore  claimed  that  the  price  of  Philadelphia  bonds  rose  from  a  low 
of  68  to  above  par  of  100.  Another  form  of  economy  was  "by  not  bor- 
rowing either  from  the  Federal  Government  for  W.P.A.  projects  or  for 
other  municipal  purposes  and  thus  further  increasing  the  city's  indebt- 
edness, the  credit  of  the  city  has  been  preserved  .  .  .  Neither  did  the 
administration  stand  for  the  creation  of  'authorities'  at  variance  with 
home  rule,  nor  the  borrowing  of  Federal  funds  for  ^housing'  or  other 
projects  entering  into  cbmpetition  with  local  business  interests." 
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Recovery  and  Stock-taking  in  the  Forties 

When  the  financial  crisis  in  many  municipalities  came  to  a  head 
in  the  early  forties,  various  groups  cast  about  for  a  stable  basis  for 
future  operation.  Most  vociferous,  and  often  logical,  were  the  real 
estate  interests;  they  charged  that  they  were  carrying  too  much  of  the 
fiscal  burden  of  cities  and  indicated  their  inability  to  continue  by 
citing  the  widespread  delinquencies  of  the  thirties.  City  financial 
officials  were  eager  to  prove  they  had  brought  their  administration  to 
a  state  of  comparative  equilibrium,  as  did  Joseph  D.  McGoldrick, 
Comptroller  of  New  York,  in  his  annual  report  for  1944-45:  "The  prog- 
ress made  since  the  depression  year  1933  is  most  strikingly  demon- 
strated by  the  reduction  in  uncollected  taxes  and  borrowings  against 
such  taxes."  McGoldrick  described  the  current  tax  levy  as  the  lowest 
since  1928  and  the  net  funded  debt  was  only  slightly  higher  than  that 
of  1933.  In  short,  the  retrenchment  program  initiated  under  the  La- 
Guardia  administration  had  been  successful — a  negative  achievement 
to  be  sure,  but  still  worth  noting  in  view  of  the  impasse  of  the  thirties. 

Reduction  of  net  indebtedness  was  general.  It  was  accomplished  in 
part  by  cessation  of  all  works  involving  bond  issues.  Chicago's  debt 
fell  more  than  $46  miUion  between  1933  and  1940,  and  interest  on  its 
debt  from  6  per  cent  in  1933  to  1%  per  cent  in  1940.  Baltimore,  which 
by  1947  had  reduced  its  net  debt  by  13  per  cent  from  the  high  of  1933, 
was  forced  to  resort  to  a  bond  issue  of  $51  million  for  deferred  im- 
provements. 

Despite  the  fact  that  in  the  middle  forties  the  war-induced  pros- 
perity and  the  building  boom  gave  most  municipal  treasuries  a  new 
lease  on  life,  inflated  costs  kept  pace  and  there  was  no  basic  change  in 
the  matrix  of  chronic  financial  inadequacy.  The  quest  for  new  sources 
of  income  now  became  obsessive  and  overpowering.  Not  the  least 
reason  for  this  was  the  fact  that  realty  taxes  were  receding  as  the 
largest  and  all-providing  source  of  municipal  income. 

Luther  Gulick's  Institute  of  Public  Administration,  in  a  study  made 
public  in  1943,  found  that  the  New  York  City  debt  was  too  high  to 
permit  capital  expenditures,  and  that  only  by  limiting  capital  outlays 
to  $40  million  a  year  could  the  tax  rate  be  reduced  48  cents  per  $100 
valuation  in  ten  years,  a  desideratum  that  would  alone  reheve  the 
stranglehold  on  realty.  A  downward  revision  of  real  estate  taxes  was 
necessary  for  a  "sound  tax  structure,"  the  Institute  insisted.  Because 
of  such  taxes,  50  per  cent  too  high,  investment  money  for  new  con- 
struction was  blocked  and  intimidated  with  the  result  that  no  effort 
was  made  by  private  enterprise  to  rehabilitate  the  older  blighted  sec- 
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tions  of  the  city.  "The  funds  which  owners  would  use  for  rehabili- 
tation of  old  buildings  are  drained  into  the  city  through  overly  high 
taxes,  so  steady  deterioration  occurs  in  existing  structures  until  they 
are  soon  found  in  the  sub-standard  class." 

The  Conference  on  Planning  Commission  Objectives,  held  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1944  under  the  auspices  of  the  Philadelphia  City  Planning 
Commission  and  the  Institute  of  Local  and  State  Government  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  came  to  the  conclusion  "that  taxation  of 
real  property  can  no  longer  be  accepted  as  the  only  important  source 
of  municipal  revenue.  With  population  growth  diminishing  and  needs 
for  public  services  and  facilities  expanding,  there  is  no  alternative, 
except  stagnation,  to  a  vigorous  overhauling  of  the  entire  financial 
structure." 

In  1943  the  National  Council  of  Real  Estate  Taxpayers  proposed  a 
system  of  taxation  termed  the  "Chicago  Plan,"  envisaging  a  drastic 
reorganization  of  municipal  taxation  with  realty  the  principal  bene- 
ficiary. In  the  words  of  K.  E.  Hardy,  a  Chicago  office  building  owner, 
the  existing  property  tax  system  was  archaic  and  unrealistic.  As  long 
as  real  estate  values  were  going  up  such  taxes  had  been  adequate,  but 
the  burden  on  real  estate  was  too  great.  "But  realization  of  this  con- 
dition did  not  bring  with  it  any  modernization  of  our  property  tax 
structure.  We  are  still  valuing  property  and  levying  taxes  against  it 
on  esoteric  theories  of  'economic  worth'  or  'replacement  cost  minus 
depreciation.'  Only  in  rare  instances  are  the  actual,  realistic,  day- 
to-day  facts  of  the  property's  use  or  productivity  considered."  Hardy 
then  insisted  that  the  "actual  income  of  property"  be  the  prime  con- 
sideration in  computing  its  taxpaying  ability. 

Another  warning  that  realty  faced  an  uncertain  future,  and  by  impli- 
cation the  tax  structure  based  on  it,  was  given  in  1947  by  Harland  H. 
Allen,  Chicago  economist,  before  the  Mortgage  Bankers  Association 
of  America,  when  he  asserted  that  the  next  decade  would  witness  "the 
greatest  period  of  realty  obsolescence  on  record." 

Even  more  than  concern  for  the  real  estate  tax  was  the  fear  ex- 
pressed in  business  circles  that  municipahties  were  seeking  to  break 
through  their  constitutional  debt  limitation  by  various  devices,  dodges 
and  legislative  exemptions.  The  Commerce  and  Industry  Association 
of  New  York,  in  a  study  published  in  1949,  charged  that  the  extra- 
legal limitation  borrowing  by  New  York  City  would  invite  insolvency 
of  the  city:  "Although  the  City  of  New  York's  debt-incurring  power  is 
limited  by  the  State  Constitution  to  10  per  cent  of  the  average  of 
assessed  values  for  the  preceding  five  years,  its  actual  borrowing  today 
is  over  20  per  cent;  and,  if  the  projected  constitutional  amendments  to 
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exempt  $500,000,000  for  a  new  Second  Avenue  subway  and  $780,000,- 
000  for  new  schools  should  come  to  pass,  resultant  indebtedness  would 
rise  to  28  per  cent  on  the  basis  of  current  assessed  valuations.  Further, 
should  Mayor  O'Dwyer  revive  and  get  approval  of  his  proposal  to 
increase  the  constitutional  debt  limit  of  the  city  from  the  present  10 
per  cent  to  12^2  per  cent,  the  city's  borrowing  could  rise  to  30  per  cent 
of  present  valuations." 

The  Association's  report  noted  that  already  more  than  two  and  a  half 
billion  dollars  worth  of  bonds  were  exempt  from  the  debt  limitation: 
"Every  additional  debt  incurred  by  the  city  under  such  circumstances, 
no  matter  how  worthy  or  imperative  the  project  for  which  the  funds 
are  to  be  used,  means  an  increased  burden  on  every  taxpayer  and 
resident  of  the  city,  directly  and  indirectly.  Except  where  a  project 
is  made  self-sustaining  for  the  purpose  of  amortizing  the  debt,  the 
city  must  provide  by  taxation  for  interest  and  amortization.  This  kind 
of  financial  manipulation  can  only  lead  the  city  to  the  very  insolvency 
from  which  the  10  per  cent  Hmitation  was  intended  to  safeguard  it. 
A  halt  should  be  called  and  the  city  should  adjust  its  financial  afiFairs, 
just  as  the  individual  must,  to  live  within  its  means." 

Ley  ton  E.  Carter,  commenting  on  the  record  indebtedness  piled  up 
in  the  twenties  in  Cleveland  and  surrounding  towns,  found  the  number 
of  classifications  exempt  from  the  5  per  cent  Ohio  statutory  limitation 
to  be  a  factor  in  the  rapid  accumulation  of  debt.  He  listed  at  least  17 
types  of  bonds  exempt  from  the  limitation  statutes.  "The  effect  of 
these  exemptions  and  of  bonds  which  may  be  issued  in  excess  of  debt 
limits  such  as  under  provisions  of  Amended  Senate  Bill  64  ( of  Ohio ) 
is  to  increase  the  borrowing  power  of  a  subdivision  to  an  incalculable 
degree."  Calling  the  term  "net  indebtedness"  a  misnomer,  Carter 
asserted  that  only  self-liquidating  projects  should  be  exempt. 

When  in  1950  it  was  suggested  that  $50  million  needed  by  New 
York  for  wage  increase  to  city  employes  and  other  purposes  be  raised 
by  increasing  the  2  per  cent  sales  tax  to  3  per  cent,  there  was  an 
immediate  reaction  by  merchant  and  retail  groups.  The  Anti-Sales 
Tax  Committee  was  revived  to  fight  what  had  been  termed  in  the 
1930s  a  temporary  measure  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed.  A  spokes- 
man for  the  Committee  warned  that  upping  the  sales  tax  "would 
accelerate  the  decentralization  of  retail  trade  and  speed  up  the  bleed- 
ing-off  process  to  stores  on  the  other  side  of  the  city  line."  The  New 
York  sales  tax  accounted  for  $132  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1949-50. 

Search  for  New  Sources  of  Income  and  Financing 
Late  in  the  1930s,  municipal  finance  officers  and  other  officials. 
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recovering  from  the  long  and  desperate  battle  to  regain  some  financial 
footing  for  their  respective  cities,  cast  around  (some  in  desperation 
and  many  in  high  hopes )  for  sources  that  could  be  tapped  to  offset  the 
losses  from  real  estate  delinquencies  and  devaluated  property.  Realty 
had  collapsed  too  much  to  hope  to  regain  the  level  of  1929. 

The  inauguration  of  a  sales  tax  in  New  York  City  for  emergency 
relief  funds  was  considered  an  expedient,  but  it  was  continued  long 
after  the  unemployment  crisis  had  passed  as  a  major  source  of  income 
second  only  to  real  estate  taxation.  Philadelphia,  with  its  back  to  the 
wall  of  financial  bankruptcy,  scrabbling  back  to  solvency  by  heroic 
measures  in  reducing  its  debt  which  nearly  wrecked  the  city's  plant  and 
services,  initiated  the  wage  income  tax  of  two  per  cent  of  the  payroll 
in  1940,  the  first  measure  of  this  type  in  the  United  States.  The  sales 
tax  and  the  payroll  tax  on  wage  earners  then  became  the  two  central 
measures  around  which  municipalities  sought  to  escape  creeping  in- 
solvency. The  local  wage  tax  was  the  more  tempting  because  of  its 
relative  stability  and  ease  of  collection.  A  number  of  cities  in  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  were  attracted  by  the  idea,  while  in  California  the  sales 
tax,  city  and  state  combined,  was  believed  to  be  more  satisfactory. 

The  Municipal  Finance  Officers  Association  revealed  in  1948  that 
85  cities  and  school  districts  levied  a  wage  or  income  tax,  with  Phila- 
delphia collecting  the  highest  $28,000,000,  in  1948,  Toledo,  $6,- 
000,000,  and  St.  Louis,  $2,570,000,  with  like  taxes  under  considera- 
tion in  Dayton,  Ohio.  Wisconsin,  per  contra,  specifically  barred  such 
municipal  levies.  The  move  toward  the  payroll  income  tax  spread 
through  Ohio  (with  the  example  of  Toledo  perhaps  the  leading  factor), 
so  that  by  1948,  Columbus,  Youngstown  and  Springfield  had  adopted 
it.  George  N.  Schoonmaker,  city  manager  of  Toledo,  declared:  "I  con- 
sider the  payroll  income  tax  preferable  to  any  other  type  primarily  be- 
cause it  includes  everybody,  whether  residents  of  Toledo  or  not,  whose 
wages  or  business  profits  are  gained  within  the  corporation  limits  of 
the  city." 

Emphasizing  the  great  need  for  tapping  new  sources  of  income, 
Carl  Chatters,  executive  director  of  the  American  Municipal  Associa- 
tion, noted  with  some  concern  the  growing  deficit  in  municipal  plant 
improvement:  "The  larger  cities  must  have  some  independent  sources 
of  revenue  which  can  be  collected  and  administered  at  the  local  level. 
In  addition,  they  ought  to  have  a  more  adequate  share  of  state-col- 
lected taxes.  A  large  number  of  new,  productive  local  taxes — the  pay- 
roll tax,  admissions  tax,  hotel  tax,  sales  tax,  cigarette  tax  and  liquor  tax 
— ^have  developed  and  expanded  in  use  in  the  last  five  years." 

Chatters  urged  that  the  Federal  government  abandon  the  admis- 
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sions  tax,  utility  excise  tax,  and  other  excises  to  help  municipalities  and 
to  aid  in  simplifying  the  tax  structure. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  reported  in  1948  that  taxes  other 
than  property  taxes  increased  50  per  cent  over  the  previous  year, 
revenue  from  realty  having  risen  only  by  four  per  cent  in  the  same 
period.  The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  in  the  same  year  gave  to  its 
municipahties  sweeping  carte  blanche  taxing  powers,  including  levies 
on  payroll  income,  business  receipts  and  real  estate  transactions.  Such 
revenue,  however,  was  not  to  exceed  the  tax  on  real  property  and  the 
business  tax  exempted  public  utility  receipts. 

The  insoluble  problems  of  maintaining  the  ever  deteriorating  and 
ever  more  expensive  municipal  plants  and  services  brought  to  the  fore, 
besides  suggestions  for  sources  of  income,  the  concept  of  quasi-public 
bodies  that  would  run  a  given  city  utility,  plant  or  service  on  a  strictly 
business  basis,  i.e.,  profit  making,  and  divorced  from  political  pressure 
and  influence.  The  New  York  Port  Authority,  set  up  in  the  1920s, 
was  one  such  body  which  attracted  attention  and  earned  the  commen- 
dation of  the  business  community.  The  tangled  problems  of  Chicago 
transit  were  solved,  at  least  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  pay-as-you-go 
advocates,  by  the  appointment  of  a  Transit  Authority. 

The  diEBcult  water  supply  and  sewerage  problems  of  Philadelphia, 
stemming  from  an  inadequate  system  and  lack  of  finances  for  rehabih- 
tation  and  modem  sewerage  works,  caused  the  business  community, 
as  represented  by  Ralph  Kelly,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, to  urge  a  Water  and  Sewerage  Authority  in  1949.  Such  an 
agency,  he  declared,  would  give  the  city  "all  the  advantages  of  a  busi- 
nesslike administration  and  still  retain  pubhc  control.  It  will  relieve 
the  Council  and  the  Mayor  of  the  day-to-day  problems  of  this  vast 
utihty  operation,  and  still  keep  vested  in  them  a  large  measure  of 
over-all  responsibility.  .  .  .  Repairs  and  replacements  now  urgently 
needed  will  cost  in  excess  of  $64,000,000.  An  authority  can  raise  the 
necessary  funds  quickly  and  in  far  less  time  than  a  city.  The  advan- 
tages of  an  authority  in  this  respect  are  equally  clear  from  the  stand- 
point of  long-term  requirements.  An  authority  can  control  the  time 
and  issuance  of  its  bonds  in  much  the  same  manner  as  does  private 
enterprise.  ...  It  will  not  suffer  the  severe  handicaps  concomitant 
with  annual  legislative  budgets.  Moreover,  since  its  bonds  are  payable 
only  out  of  water  and  sewer  revenues,  there  will  be  every  incentive  to 
economic  operation.  Ends  will  have  to  be  met.  There  will  be  no 
deficit  financing.  Finally,  all  water  and  sewer  revenues  will  of  neces- 
sity be  applied  only  for  water  and  sewer  expenses,  capital  additions, 
or  debt  service  and  retirement." 
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The  Democrats,  aggressively  pushing  to  narrow  the  margin  that 
would  give  them  control  of  Philadelphia  at  long  last,  used  the  occasion 
of  the  debate  on  the  proposed  water  authority  to  charge  through  City 
Comptroller  Joseph  S.  Clark,  Jr.  that  it  was  a  "shameful  admission  that 
elected  representatives  of  the  city  were  unable  properly  to  provide 
for  the  operation  of  the  water  system,"  but  this  was  essentially  a  par- 
tisan position  rather  than  a  volte-face  on  municipal  financing. 

In  Chicago  the  Transit  Authority's  floating  of  a  bond  issue  of 
$105,000,000  was  hailed  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  municipal 
financing  because  it  established  the  principle  of  pay-as-you-go  financing 
and  broke  out  of  the  shell  of  debt  limitations.  "To  city  administrators," 
the  Transit  Authority  declared  in  1947,"  the  financing  means  that  it  is 
wholly  feasible  from  the  standpoint  of  financial  markets  to  free  run- 
down urban  transportation  systems  from  the  hand  of  city  politics — even 
at  the  cost  of  renouncing  the  resource  of  the  public  taxing  power — and 
to  establish  such  services  under  public  independent  agencies  vested 
with  absolute  power  to  acquire  and  condemn  property,  to  incur  debt 
and  to  establish  and  to  modify  rate  schedules  so  that  they  will  match 
expenditures  for  operation  and  debt  service." 

When  the  idea  of  a  Transit  Authority  was  bruited  in  New  York  by 
Paul  Windels,  former  Corporation  Counsel,  he  touched  off  an  acri- 
monious debate  with  city  and  transit  officials  opposed  to  the  notion. 
William  Reid,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Transportation,  in  a  critique 
issued  in  1949,  held  that  such  an  authority  would  of  necessity  assume 
the  subway  debt,  and  to  meet  current  operating  deficits  hike  subway 
fares  to  at  least  15  cents.  Then,  if  the  city  were  to  finance  further 
construction  there  would  be  endless  confusion  between  the  authority 
and  municipality.  Windels  answered  that  "a  transit  authority  need 
only  assume  responsibility  for  the  debt  which  it  incurs,  estimating  that 
$300,000,000  would  be  needed  for  subway  rehabilitation.  "The  sooner 
we  get  this  railroad  operation  out  of  the  clutches  of  politics  and  on  a 
business  basis,  the  better  it  will  be  for  everybody." 

The  question  was  closed  when  the  members  of  the  Triborough 
Bridge  and  Tunnel  Authority,  headed  by  Robert  Moses,  took  the 
position  that  a  transit  authority  would  be  impractical  in  that  its  bonds 
would  not  be  marketable  unless  it  could  bring  fares  into  Hne  with 
overall  expenditures  and  debt  servicing.  To  do  so  would  mean  raising 
fares  to  a  point  where  politically  it  would  be  a  point  of  contention 
against  the  incumbent  administration.  The  authority  as  a  method  of 
financing  certain  public  services  had  its  place,  Moses  conceded,  but  in 
this  case  it  would  be  "gold  bricks  wrapped  up  as  bullion."  Citing  the 
apparent  success  of  the  Chicago  Transit  Authority  and  the  Metro- 
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politan  Transit  Authority  of  Boston  and  surrounding  towns,  he  held 
that  the  two  operated  on  a  deficit  and  pointed  out  that  the  Chicago 
Authority  was  considering  raising  fares  to  20-cent  subway  rides  and 
15-cent  bus  rides  to  get  revenue  in  Hne  with  expenses. 

In  their  frantic  search  for  more  funds  and  taxable  sources,  munici- 
pal oflBcials  felt  more  than  ever  the  restraining  hand  of  state  legisla- 
tures. And  since  the  typical  legislature  was  identified  with  the  pre- 
ponderance of  representatives  from  the  rural  and  small  town  districts, 
bitterness  against  the  rural  grew  with  intensification  of  the  municipal 
financial  crisis. 

George  W.  Welsh,  Mayor  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  speaking  at 
the  1948  meeting  of  the  Conference  of  Mayors,  made  revolt  against 
the  "agricultural  oligarchy"  his  dominant  note.  "People  who  live  in 
cities  are  second-class  citizens.  We  think  it's  about  time  to  demand  a 
httle  of  this  democracy  we  are  preaching  abroad."  He  had  prepared 
a  brochure  which  he  distributed  to  his  fellow  mayors,  in  which  he 
held  that  59  per  cent  of  the  people,  the  urbanized,  elect  only  25  per 
cent  of  the  state  legislatures  and  the  rural  41  per  cent  elect  75  per 
cent.  Such  heavily  biased  rural-elected  legislators  could  not  and 
would  not,  he  declared,  show  sympathy  with  the  acute  problems  of 
municipalities  and  towns. 

From  other  quarters  there  was  insistence  on  Federal  aid  as  the 
answer  to  municipal  stringency.  The  New  Deal  measures  in  granting 
PWA  and  WPA  projects  help  were  still  vivid  in  the  minds  of  many. 
Mayor  Albert  D.  Cash  of  Cincinnati,  speaking  at  the  1950  National 
Conference  on  Government,  urged  municipalities  to  look  to  the  Fed- 
eral government  and  by-pass  the  state  legislature  in  seeking  aid  for 
capital  projects  and  improvements  ranging  from  housing  to  sewerage. 
Such  recourse  was  necessary,  he  felt,  "because  the  states  have  almost 
completely  defaulted  in  the  function  which  is  appropriately  theirs." 

One  student  of  municipal  affairs  contended  that  "many  cities  must 
indeed  have  fiscal  relief  very  soon,  merely  to  avoid  a  breakdown  in 
public  service.  Such  relief  can  come  either  from  broadening  the  base 
of  local  taxation  or  from  having  the  federal  or  state  government  take 
over  financial  responsibility  for  a  part  of  the  local  expenditure."  ^*  But 
Mayor  Joseph  Mruk  of  Buffalo,  who  admitted  that  the  municipal  share 
of  national  taxation  was  limited,  insisted  that  the  solution  was  in 
effecting  "a  serious  overhauling  and  streamlining"  of  the  city  plant 
and  not  in  "a  mad  scramble  for  revenues."  In  brief  he  urged  cities 
to  accept  their  fate  and  cut  their  municipal  cloth  accordingly. 

The  search  for  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  new  sources  of  municipal 
income  led  to  a  number  of  tentative  suggestions,  in  New  York  at  least, 
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that  massive  projects  involving  large-scale  municipal  improvements  be 
exempted  from  the  constitutional  debt  limit  by  legislative  action.  In 
1950  the  Special  Committee  on  Constitutional  Debt  and  Tax  Limits  of 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  studied  a  number  of  proposals  and 
formulae  revolving  around  the  principle  of  exemption  of  grand  proj- 
ects showing  ability  to  amortize  the  indebtedness  incurred.  The  prin- 
ciple then  contemplated  would  shift  the  basis  of  limitation  from  the 
real  estate  base  to  that  of  overall  income  potentiaUties.  Speaking  in 
behalf  of  real  estate  and  business  interests,  Harold  Riegelman,  counsel 
to  the  Citizens  Budget  Commission,  opposed  these  eflForts,  terming 
them  "an  all-out  drive  to  raise  the  constitutional  debt  hmit  of  New 
York  City." 

The  New  York  Times,  however,  took  a  middle-of-the-road  position 
when  it  urged  a  total  exemption  of  hmitation  on  funds  for  construc- 
tion of  needed  schools:  "We  favor  greater  home  rule  on  tax  limits  and 
debt  Hmits."  Recognizing  the  opposition  of  business  interests,  the 
newspaper  urged  that  city  officials  confer  with  "important  civic,  busi- 
ness and  trade  groups"  to  arrive  at  "a  meeting  of  minds,"  fearing  that 
if  no  such  agreement  between  municipal  officials  and  business  inter- 
ests were  reached,  the  city's  affairs  must  inevitably  suffer. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  state's  Special  Committee  studies  it  was 
evident  that  the  Republican  leaders  had  relaxed  in  their  insistence 
that  New  York  City  cut  its  budget  to  fit  the  tax  cloth.  Led  by  its 
chairman,  Frank  C.  Moore,  State  Comptroller,  the  Committee  recom- 
mended that  the  Second  Avenue  subway  project  be  exempt  from  tax 
limitation,  so  that  moneys  for  school  construction  could  be  made 
available,  and  that  other  exemptions  be  granted  for  capital  projects. 
The  proposals  included:  funded  debt  to  be  based  on  the  five-year 
average  of  assessed  valuation,  which  would  boost  borrowing  power  by 
$45  million;  bonds  for  school  construction  to  be  exempt;  self-sustaining 
projects  to  be  partially  exempt  by  the  device  of  dating  indebtedness 
from  the  time  of  initial  operation,  rather  than  from  the  time  of  invit- 
ing bids. 

Impending  Bankruptcy 

Despite  the  ingenuity  of  municipal  finance  officers  and  the  expedients 
to  which  they  resorted  to  escape  the  constant  nagging  of  short  funds, 
by  the  threshold  of  the  1950s  it  seemed  that  the  denouement,  even  if 
postponed,  would  be  bankruptcy.  It  would  necessarily  be  a  bank- 
ruptcy of  choice,  either  that  of  a  financial  collapse  by  pushing  all 
resources  to  the  Hmit  and  ultimate  breaking  point,  or  that  of  accepting 
defeat  and  curtailing  municipal  services  and  functions  to  meet  the 
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financial  stringency.  Historically,  the  eventuality  of  recouping  losses, 
of  regaining  great  sources  of  income,  was  even  more  dubious  by  the 
1950s,  with  American  global  commitments  of  staggering  proportions. 
Federal  taxation  bid  fair  to  drain,  more  than  ever,  the  final  limits  of 
the  taxable  dollar.  Economic  depression,  were  it  again  to  descend, 
would  wipe  out  the  margin  on  which  most  cities  have  operated  since 
their  recovery  from  the  debacle  of  the  1930s.  If  that  final  misfortune 
eventuates,  the  inevitable  will  descend  with  glacier-like  force. 

Not  that  municipalities  have  not  been  warned  and  forewarned  time 
and  again  in  the  decade  of  recovery  ( the  1940s ) .  One  such  warning 
was  uttered  by  Major  General  Philip  B.  Fleming,  Public  Works  Ad- 
ministrator, in  testifying  before  a  Senate  subcommittee  on  post-war 
planning  in  1945,  when  he  forecast  that  "the  constant  leakage  of  tax- 
able wealth  from  the  larger  cities  threatens  the  bankruptcy  of  several 
of  them  in  the  foreseeable  future."  Municipal  finance  oflBcers  were  well 
aware  of  that,  but  there  was  little  they  could  do  to  stem  the  taxable 
flow  from  the  city.  The  "leakage"  had  been  a  concomitant  of  munici- 
pal growth  from  the  genesis  of  urbanization.  That  more  and  more 
tax  moneys  were  pre-empted  by  the  Federal  government  was  an  omi- 
nous portent  for  the  municipaHty.  In  the  overall  national  tax  picture, 
the  city  was  only  a  minor  and  relatively  unimportant  factor  and  by 
the  1950s,  increasingly  so.  With  the  widening  of  the  vast  financial 
commitments  of  the  Truman  doctrine  in  global  aflFairs,  the  city's  needs 
would  seem  to  have  been  overshadowed  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  financial  plight  of  the  forgotten  American  municipality  was 
highlighted  in  the  December  1948  letter  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York.  "Today  the  sum-total  of  Federal,  state  and  local  taxes  has 
risen  to  the  staggering  figure  of  $50  billion,  compared  with  $15  billion 
in  1938,  and  $10  billion  in  1929.  State  taxes  accounted  for  15  per 
cent  of  the  total,  and  11  per  cent  is  divided  among  some  155,000  local 
governments  and  school  districts.  The  lion's  share  falls  to  the  Federal 
government."  In  the  same  vein.  Mayor  A.  P.  Kaufman  of  St.  Louis 
depicted  the  sorry  state  of  municipal  finances  relative  to  the  taxing 
power  of  Washington.  Speaking  at  the  1948  meeting  of  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors,  he  declared:  "After  siphoning  off  most 
of  our  people's  tax  money  and  reserving  to  themselves  all  the  pro- 
ductive sources,  these  governments  (Federal  and  state)  then  blandly 
stand  by  and  let  the  cities  struggle  along  with  what  is  left  over — and 
it  isn't  much.  Until  such  time  as  the  states  voluntarily  or  otherwise 
give  the  urban  areas  proper  representation  in  their  legislative  halls,  the 
cities  will  continue  in  their  strange  dual  role  of  being  the  rich  uncle 
on  the  paying  end,  and  the  hat-in-hand  beggar  on  the  other." 
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The  parlous  condition  of  municipalities  was  such  as  to  be  evident 
even  to  ofiBcial  Washington.  President  Truman,  speaking  before  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  in  1949,  admitted  that  "the  funda- 
mental problem  of  finances"  was  "at  the  very  core  of  American  life." 
He  said  that  a  conference  would  be  held  to  resolve  the  "tangle  among 
cities,  states  and  the  Federal  government  in  the  field  of  taxation  and 
financial  relations,"  it  being  established  that  "many  cities  today  have 
inadequate  financial  resources  to  achieve  the  large-scale  improvements 
that  are  required."  It  was  an  expression  of  pious  hope  but  of  dubious 
realization,  for  if  municipalities  had  any  hope  of  Federal  aid  and  inter- 
vention in  1949  it  was  dissipated  by  the  end  of  1950.  In  the  alarums 
of  the  times  the  fate  of  cities  was  lost  in  the  shuffle  of  record  military 
appropriations. 

The  financial  crisis  of  many  cities  in  the  1950s  was  climactic  in  that, 
differing  from  the  pattern  of  previous  decades,  it  was  crisis  in  pros- 
perity. The  slow  recovery  from  the  bankruptcy  and  subsequent  stag- 
nation of  the  1930s,  which  continued  from  the  war-prosperity  decade, 
ground  to  a  halt  with  mounting  inflationary  pressure  on  municipal 
finances.  In  spite  of  the  rising  level  of  prosperity  and  tapping  of  new 
sources  of  income,  there  was  not  sufficient  income  to  match  the  up-- 
grade of  continued  rising  operating  expenses  and  capital  expenditures 
for  renewal  and  growth.  The  financial  crisis,  in  some  instances, 
reached  the  back-breaking  stage  in  numerous  cities,  where  small  mar- 
ginal nuisance  taxes,  a  small  fraction  of  the  total,  precipitated  stubborn 
opposition  and  aroused  intense  antagonism  inimical  to  civic  polity. 

By  the  mid-1950s  every  avenue  of  additional  revenue  had  been 
tapped,  every  expedient  resorted  to,  every  appeal  for  state  and  federal 
allotments,  subsidies  and  grants,  made,  denied  or  partially  given,  every 
legal  device  used  to  circumvent  legal  indebtedness,  and  stiU  the  finan- 
cial squeeze  tightened.  The  sense  of  impending  bankruptcy  amid 
ostensible  plenty  had  driven  city  officials  into  a  frenzied  quest  and 
frenetic  schemes  to  head  off  the  day  of  reckoning.  They  issued  solemn 
warnings,  ante-factum  and  post-factum,  and  called  attention  to  the  steel 
trap  perversity  of  the  financial  pattern  of  the  American  municipality. 

It  was  a  pattern  of  potential  bankruptcy  during  prosperity  and 
realized  disruption  during  financial  depression.  On  the  other  hand  the 
financial  crisis  hardened  the  determination  of  citizens'  budget,  civic 
and  business  bodies  to  press  for  tightened  control  of  expenditures  and 
a  vigorous  pohcy  of  economy  and  retrenchment.  This  was  exemplified 
in  the  case  of  New  York  where  the  Citizens  Budget  Commission  was 
adamant  in  opposing  the  program  to  meet  the  situation  by  permissive 
legislation  for  new  taxes  and  increasing  the  rate  on  all  extant  taxes. 
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In  a  statement  issued  early  in  1952,  the  Commission  warned  that  "the 
sum  total  of  official  reaction  has  been  a  complacent  acceptance  of 
unavoidable  doom  .  .  .  we  cannot  fail  to  realize  the  unprecedented 
difficulties  ahead  both  for  a  city  which  has  muffed  its  opportunities 
to  reorganize  its  wasteful  operations  and  for  its  citizens  who  are  al- 
ready weighted  down  to  the  point  of  desperation  by  unavoidable 
Federal  taxes  for  defense  and  unavoidable  emasculation  of  their 
earned  dollars." 

Wilcox  had  aptly  forecast  the  denouement  of  the  American  city 
caught  in  the  iron  vise  of  financial  straits:  "There  must  follow  inevitably 
the  distress  and  misery  of  a  poverty-stricken  city,  which,  instead  of 
realizing  for  its  people  the  splendid  advantages  of  city  life  possible 
to  a  normally  developed  community,  is  compelled  to  enter  upon  a 
period  of  decadence,  with  all  the  attending  physical,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual degeneration  that  is  inherent  in  the  life  of  a  shrinking  city."" 
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Political  Format  of  the  American  Municipality 

Historically,  the  cities  of  the  New  World  were  from  their  inception 
and  subsequent  growth  different  in  political  form  and  content  from 
those  of  Western  and  Central  Europe.  Many  European  cities  devel- 
oped as  the  political  core  of  the  anti-feudal  merchant  and  burgher 
classes  who  had  initially  achieved  or  purchased  freedom  from  feudal 
feoffs  and  restraint.  The  prerogatives  and  charters  of  the  free  cities 
were  cherished  for  centuries  by  the  bourgeoisie,  priding  themselves 
on  civic  tradition  and  awareness.  Unus  subveniet  alteri  tamquam  fratri 
( let  each  help  the  other  like  a  brother ) ,  a  characteristic  phrase  in  the 
charter  of  a  Flemish  city  of  the  tweffth  century,  was  typical  of  the 
civic  sentiment  of  the  burghers  vis-a-vis  the  feudal  and  absolutist 
world  surrounding  them.  When  the  free  cities  were  submerged  in  the 
nationalist  tide  of  the  nineteenth  century,  much  of  that  tradition  per- 
sisted even  if  it  was  attenuated. 

The  cities  of  America,  on  the  other  hand,  developed  from  trading 
posts,  commercial  and  shipping  centers,  and  later  agglomerate  indus- 
trial centers.  When  urban  growth  became  pronounced,  cities  were 
already  caught  in  the  onrush  of  nationalism.  In  Europe  city  growth 
was  based  on  tradition,  historical  awareness  and  slow  growth;  in  the 
United  States  urbanization  was  a  phase  of  the  industrialization  of  the 
country,  with  no  tradition  of  independent  political  experience.  Here 
there  was  no  burgher  class  identified  with  the  greater  cities,  but  instead 
an  industrial  and  banking  bourgeoisie  with  relations  to,  and  interest  in, 
industry  and  commerce  throughout  the  nation.  In  Europe  the  back- 
ground of  absolutism  and  of  mercantilism  under  monarchical  control 
had  created  a  bureaucracy  of  political  and  social  standing  that  could 
make  the  transition  to  the  nineteenth  century  city.  Thus,  when  the 
Municipal  Corporation  Act  of  1835  was  adopted  in  Great  Britain, 
there  were  experienced  officials  in  Whitehall  who  understood  local 
public  problems  and  administration. 

Alexis  de  Tocqueville  in  his  study  of  American  democracy  high- 
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lighted  the  basic  diflFerence  between  American  and  European  govern- 
ment oflBcials.  He  pointed  out  that  in  the  countries  with  administra- 
tors deriving  from  established  classes  the  public  figures  were  already 
wealthy  and  governed  as  a  matter  of  noblesse  oblige.  But  "in  democ- 
racies, statesmen  are  poor  and  have  their  fortunes  to  make,"  hence 
the  paradox  that  whereas  "an  aristocracy  sometimes  endeavor  to  cor- 
rupt the  people,  the  heads  of  a  democracy  are  themselves  corrupt." 
Officials  who  came  from  the  people,  without  tradition  and  experience, 
were  open  to  the  corruption  that  power  provided  because  of  access 
to  public  funds. 

The  tradition  of  the  municipality  as  a  chartered  corporation  privi- 
leged to  conduct  the  business  appertaining  to  the  local  body  politic 
was  in  direct  hne  of  medieval  charters,  except  that  the  grants  and  rights 
were  now  given  by  state  legislatures.  But  the  American  municipahty 
developed  a  dual  nature — it  was  an  administrative  unit  and  at  the  same 
time  a  political  subdivision.  While  Reed  contended  that  "the  fact  that 
the  activities  of  the  city  are  primarily  of  an  administrative  and  business 
nature  brings  it  to  pass  that  they  do  not  invite  a  division  into  perma- 
nent municipal  parties  similar  to  those  which  appear  in  national 
politics,"^  the  party  divisions  in  cities  developed  along  national  lines. 
Moreover,  the  American  city  was  primarily  a  creature  of  the  state,  in 
that  its  charter,  privileges  and  powers  were  derived  from  legislative 
enactments,  and  hence  the  party  division  was  doubly  riveted. 

More  specifically,  the  colonial  background  of  the  American  city  was 
patterned  on  the  British  borough  system,  with  its  proprietary,  anti- 
democratic and  oligarchic  close  corporation  structure.  In  the  post- 
revolutionary  period  a  change  was  manifested  by  democratic  diffusion 
and  decentralization,  in  opposition  to  oligarchic  forms.  Thus  an  in- 
crement of  power  granted  by  state  legislatures  to  mark  each  new 
development  of  municipal  growth  and  functions  was  given  to  boards 
or  commissions  as  against  power  for  the  mayor  and  common  councils 
The  latter  were  considered  to  be  carry-overs  of  the  close  corporation 
tradition.  Such  diffusion,  however,  was  considered  to  be  the  root  of 
subsequent  civic  confusion  and  contradictions,  and  was,  according  to 
Allinson  and  Penrose,  "the  source  of  that  absence  of  co-ordination  and 
connection  in  the  various  city  departments,  which  was  the  root  of  so 
much  municipal  mismanagement  in  modem  times."  ^ 

The  contradiction  between  state  legislative  control  of  municipal 
government  and  municipal  growth  with  its  new  functions  created  long 
continuous  friction.  Added  to  the  mutual  suspicion  of  urban  and  rural 
representatives,  the  latter  in  almost  all  instances  outnumbering  the 
former,  state  legislatures  became  the  battleground  for  home  rule  agi- 
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tation.  Here,  too,  municipal  officers  and  reform  elements  sought  to 
procure  more  services  and  taxing  powers,  while  the  taxpayers  sought 
to  contravene  the  pressure  for  higher  tax  rates  and  expansion  of  munic- 
ipal services.  Because  state  legislatures  were  so  heavily  weighted  with 
rural  and  small  town  representatives,  the  efforts  of  municipaHties  of 
the  first  and  second  class  to  gain  services,  tax  powers  and  administra- 
tive status  commensurate  with  their  needs  and  growth,  met  with  half- 
way compromises  or  total  frustration.  Recognizing  the  nature  of  the 
contention  of  state  versus  city,  Mayor  Nathan  Matthews  of  Boston, 
one  of  the  most  perspicacious  municipal  officers  in  the  history  of 
American  urbanism,  pointed  out  that  in  the  first  fifty  years  of  American 
municipal  history  85  to  95  per  cent  of  representatives  elected  were 
themselves  leading  taxpayers,  but  in  the  mid-nineties  the  great  change 
occurred.  The  non-taxpaying  masses  elected  their  numbers.  "A  dis- 
trust of  municipal  legislatures  and  of  the  capacity  of  their  committees 
to  conduct  the  executive  business  of  a  city  government  has  been  the 
chief  feature  of  municipal  development  in  this  country  during  the  past 
thirty  years." ' 

The  only  viable  tradition  in  the  early  growth  of  American  cities  then 
was  that  of  democratic  diffusion  of  increasingly  new  functions  and 
services,  and  distrust  of  the  older  close  corporation  forms  involving 
central  authority  in  the  mayor  (the  magistrate  of  the  European  free 
cities).  In  the  popular  definition  of  democratic  control,  the  offices 
of  government  were  the  rewards  of  victory.  The  spoils  system  having 
been  validated  by  the  Jacksonian  victory  nationally,  its  adaptation  to 
municipal  government  was  rapid  and  inevitable. 

With  the  vast  influx  of  immigrants,  most  of  whom  settled  in  the 
cities  of  the  Eastern  seaboard  and  Chicago,  the  political  spoils  organi- 
zations were  consolidated  into  machines.  According  to  Wilcox  "the 
mixture  of  populations  in  the  city  and  the  ignorance  of  American  insti- 
tutions prevaihng  among  large  groups  of  its  citizens  tend  to  create 
political  machines  and  in  a  sense  to  render  them  necessary."*  The 
tradition  of  municipal  office  as  that  of  spoils-reward  was  avidly  assimi- 
lated by  the  new  immigrant  groups,  mostly  of  peasant  origin,  because 
of  its  "get-rich-quick"  aspects.  For  aggressive  elements  of  the  immi- 
grant groups  it  was  a  favorite  method  of  lifting  themselves  up  by  the 
bootstraps,  politically  and  economically.  The  Irish-Catholic  group, 
starting  from  a  low  pauper  line,  became  adept  in  this  tradition  and 
their  "Enghsh"  made  them  the  inevitable  intermediaries  for  other 
immigrant  groups  who  started  American  city  life  with  the  handicaps  of 
a  non-Anglo-Saxon  background,  peasant  fears,  and  a  foreign  language. 

The  presumed  role  of  government  in  the  climate  of  the  time  was 
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marked  by  a  determined  scramble  for  the  resources  of  the  country. 
The  result  was  the  awarding  of  prizes  of  potential  value,  in  grants  and 
tariff  protection  and  franchises,  to  the  economically  dominant  group  or 
groups.  All  accepted  this  as  basic,  holding  to  the  popular  definition  of 
democracy  that  the  accident  of  birth,  education  or  state  of  previous 
servitude  be  no  bar  or  hindrance  to  the  attainment  of  wealth  or  posi- 
tion. The  immigrant  peasant-mass  together  with  the  native  rural  folk 
that  made  up  the  new  urban  populations  had  no  political  or  social 
concepts  to  oppose  this  dominant  view.  In  truth  they  had  no  leaders 
or  intellectuals  among  them  except  in  the  case  of  the  Catholics  who 
had  their  clergy.  It  was  in  the  natural  course  of  events  that  saloon- 
keepers, undertakers  and  the  like,  the  most  ubiquitous  and  visible 
among  an  unleavened  mass  of  ex-peasants  should  inevitably,  by  the 
gross  democratic  process,  rise  as  the  political  leaders  of  their  peoples 
and  builders  of  the  machine.  Later,  the  variants  of  labor  philosophy 
gave  some  groups  of  the  mass  a  different  point  of  view,  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  refonn  element.  The  "natural"  leaders  of  the  mass 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  rise  above  the  dominant  philosophy  of 
their  compeers — they  too  joined  the  scramble  for  the  spoils,  but  their 
field  of  operation  was  more  limited  and  narrow,  comprising  only  the 
municipality,  Tweed  and  his  ring  were  men  of  ability,  dominant, 
forceful,  capable  and  in  tune  with  the  times — they  believed  that  they 
were  doing  what  all  would  and  should  do — in  appropriating  by  any  and 
all  means  whatever  was  at  hand. 

The  Reform  Movement 

While  in  the  main  socially  in  rapport  with  the  times,  and  a  viable 
factor  in  the  development  of  an  exploitive  and  competitive  social  order 
with  its  center  of  gravity  in  the  new  urban  centers,  municipal  corrup- 
tion engendered  a  mounting  reaction.  The  contradictions  in  venahty 
were  manifest  when  the  interests  of  franchise  grabbers  ( of  necessity  a 
small  group )  collided  with  those  of  the  generahty  of  the  business  class, 
in  the  clash  between  absentee  owners  and  resident  merchants  (as  in 
the  case  of  Pittsburgh )  and  in  the  moral  repugnance  of  residual  Puri- 
tanism to  brazen  corruption,  found  among  the  older  Protestant  de- 
nominations. It  was  on  the  basis  of  such  opposition,  often  weak  and 
timorous,  that  the  municipal  reform  movement  began  its  first  growth. 
By  the  1890s  the  swift  rise  of  industrial  monopoly  and  great  banking 
syndicates  caused  the  resentment  and  displeasure  of  a  shaken  and  dis- 
tmrbed  middle  class  having  the  economic  ground  cut  from  under  it. 
The  reform  movement  took  on  the  proportions  of  a  mass  indignation, 
of  a  traditional  morality  affronted  and  economically  threatened. 
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Municipal  corruption  and  the  political  machines  that  fostered  it 
were  exposed  and  a  concept  of  civic  virtue  slowly  evolved  by  the  re- 
formers. Moral  indignation  gave  an  element  of  strength  to  the  reform 
movement  and  often  accounted  for  its  zeal. 

One  reformer,  the  Rev.  Josiah  Strong,  general  secretary  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  for  the  United  States,  charged  in  1898  that  "the 
American  city  is  becoming  a  menace  to  state  and  nation  because,  as 
it  grows  more  powerful  it  is  becoming  less  capable  of  self-government. 
The  maladministration  of  municipal  ajffairs  in  our  large  cities  has  long 
since  become  a  national  scandal,  and  the  opening  up  of  its  rottenness 
has  made  municipal  democracy  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  the  civilized 
world."  ^  Strong  found  the  cause  of  city  misgovernment  largely  in  the 
fact  that  the  solid  citizenry  and  decent  old-family  elements  washed 
their  hands  of  municipal  responsibility.  "In  Europe  men  of  high  rank 
and  of  great  learning  deem  it  an  honor  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
their  city;  while  we  entrust  authority  to  ignorant  and  selfish  men." 
Another  minister  of  great  help  to  the  reform  movement  was  the  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  who  agitated  in  sensational  fashion  from  his 
pulpit  against  police  corruption  and  protection  of  vice.  He  was  a 
vital  force  in  the  ensuing  Lexow  investigation  which  led  to  a  number 
of  significant  reforms. 

Throughout  the  rise  of  the  reform  movement  there  was  considerable 
debate  as  to  which  element  or  class  of  the  urban  population  was 
responsible  for  the  widespread  corruption  and  tolerance  thereof — the 
ignorant  masses  composed  chiefly  of  immigrants,  the  middle  class  with 
its  genteel  pretensions,  or  the  new  predatory  rich.  Most  reformers 
and  students  of  municipal  affairs  were  inclined  to  assess  corruption 
against  all  three  in  ratio  to  their  influence,  and  the  mass  and  middle 
class  particularly  for  their  moral  apathy  and  indifference. 

Lincoln  Steffens,  whose  authoritative  investigations  of  the  misrule 
of  machine  politics  were  both  sensational  and  carefully  documented, 
could  not  resolve  the  riddle  satisfactorily.  While  he  exposed  the  cen- 
tral role  of  the  boss  in  the  network  of  municipal  corruption  he  main- 
tained that  the  prime  mover  was  the  big  business  man  seeking  special 
privileges:  "I  found  him  buying  boodlers  in  St.  Louis,  defending  graft- 
ers in  Minneapolis,  originating  corruption  in  Pittsburgh,  sharing  with 
bosses  in  Philadelphia,  deploring  reform  in  Chicago,  and  beating  good 
government  with  corruption  funds  in  New  York.  He  is  a  self-righteous 
fraud,  this  big  business  man."  Rut  even  the  boss,  the  machine  and  the 
corrupter  could  not  prevail  if  the  citizenry  had  moral  scruples  or 
standards  of  their  own  and  did  not  tacitly  condone  such  an  approach 
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to  local  government.  "The  people  are  not  innocent,"  Steffens  con- 
cluded.   "We  all  do  it,  all  breeds  alike."* 

In  a  more  philosophic  vein,  Robert  C.  Brooks,  professor  of  political 
science  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati  and  a  reformer  of  some  standing, 
subjected  municipal  coruption  to  an  historical  scrutiny.  He  found 
that  the  acceptance  of  political  corruption  and  venality  was  based  on 
the  argument  that  it  served  the  ends  of  business  prosperity,  a  desidera- 
tum valued  by  all.  Business  itself  tolerated  and  even  demanded  on 
occasion  the  "wide-open  town"  as  stimulating  economic  activities  and 
bringing  in  money. 

Another  argument.  Brooks  continued,  was  that  corruption  was  the 
alternative  to  mob  rule  and  socialist  pressure,  or  as  Professor  Henry 
J.  Ford  put  it,  "the  diplomatic  treatment  of  ochlocracy,  restraining  its 
dangerous  tendencies  and  minimizing  its  mischiefs."  Brooks  repudi- 
ated the  notion  that  "the  corrupt  machine,  seeking  its  own  interests, 
nevertheless,  performs  the  invaluable  social  service  of  keeping  the 
resdess  proletariat  in  subjection,"  as  a  libel  on  the  immigrants  seeking 
to  improve  their  lot.  Assessing  the  role  of  the  machine  boss.  Brooks 
adjudged  him  to  be  primarily  a  broker  and  "instead  of  being  the 
saviour  of  democracy  {i.e.,  checking  the  mob)  the  net  effect  of  his 
work,  little  perhaps  as  he  reahses  it,  is  the  selling  out  of  democracy 
to  oligarchy." 

Not  content  with  stating  that  municipal  oflBce  holders  and  their 
followers  were  merely  venal,  he  pointed  out  the  contradictions  of 
political  life  in  the  United  States  which  contributed  to  corruption. 
"No  regular  income  being  provided  for  the  poHtician  as  such,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  collect  it  in  various  ways,  some  of  them  perfectly  open  and 
even  praiseworthy,  as  in  the  case  of  campaign  contributions  made  by 
disinterested  persons,  and  others  distinctively  furtive  or  even  corrupt 
and  criminal.  The  division  of  labor  which  places  the  major  portion  of 
our  political  work  in  the  hands  of  the  much  maligned  politician  is  at 
bottom  economic.  By  so  doing  we  enable  our  'good'  citizen  to  devote 
a  larger  share  of  attention  to  his  business,  his  family  and  the  other 
more  immediate  affairs  of  life."^ 

The  reform  movement  itself  was  made  up  of  heterogeneous  groups 
with  diverse  views  and  programs,  pet  schemes  and  particularist  notions. 
All,  however,  were  in  agreement  on  the  need  for  ballot  and  adminis- 
trative reform,  honest  elections  and  a  civil  service  merit  system.  There 
was  less  agreement  on  the  proposal  for  municipal  control  and  operation 
of  public  utilities  and  street  franchises  to  undercut  the  most  fertile 
field  of  corruption.  Controversy  also  arose  over  the  notion  of  divorcing 
municipal  government  from  national  politics  and  conducting  city  ad- 
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ministration  on  a  strictly  closed-in  non-partisan  basis.  The  leading 
proponent  of  this  concept  was  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  who  opposed  the 
reform  agitation  for  home  rule  as  contravening  non-partisanship.  He 
predicted  that  home  rule  would  make  for  even  greater  involvement  in 
national  politics,  with  the  corollary  of  spoils  partisanship:  "Few  things 
are  now  indisputable  among  the  elementary  facts  of  government  than 
this:  that  the  party  system  and  a  true  municipal  system  are  repugnant 
and  irreconcilable."* 

Pressing  home  this  thesis,  Eaton  cited  the  non-partisan  nature  of 
municipal  government  in  Great  Britain,  reformed  after  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Act  of  1835.  Other  reformers  considered  Eaton's  notions 
Utopian  and  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  state  legislature  interven- 
tionist. Home  rule,  they  felt,  would  permit  of  greater  control  of  local 
politics. 

The  organized  reform  movement  was  launched  initially  with  the 
Philadelphia  Conference  for  Good  City  Government  held  in  the  winter 
of  1894  upon  call  by  the  City  Club  of  New  York  and  the  Municipal 
League  of  Philadelphia.  Out  of  this  and  subsequent  conferences  grew 
the  National  Municipal  League,  formally  organized  in  1894  in  New 
York. 

At  its  sixth  annual  meeting  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1899,  the  National 
Municipal  League  sponsored  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  municipal 
problems  and  the  drafting  of  a  noteworthy  municipal  program.  Horace 
E.  Deming,  speaking  on  "The  Municipal  Problem  in  the  United  States," 
posed  the  question  whether  popular  democracy  made  honest  and 
efficient  municipal  government  possible.  He  called  attention  to  admin- 
istrative shortcomings,  the  failure  to  grant  the  municipality  "sufficient 
power  to  determine  for  itself  all  matters  of  local  public  policy  and  to 
settle  for  itself  the  details  of  its  scheme  of  internal  local  administra- 
tion," and  the  corollary  of  excessive  state  interference  in  local  affairs. 
Delos  F.  Wilcox,  examining  the  proposed  municipal  program,  touched 
on  the  "existence  of  three  fundamental  evils  in  the  governments  of  our 
cities."  The  first  evil  was  economic  waste — in  peculation,  needless 
jobs  and  unplanned  enterprises.  Second,  he  noted  that  "the  physical, 
moral  and  esthetic  conditions  amenable  to  political  control,  are  often 
so  neglected  that  the  true  ends  of  associated  life  in  the  city  are  par- 
tially unattainable."  But  the  greatest  evil  was  the  climate  of  amorahty, 
"the  corrupt  use  of  civic  authority  for  the  furtherance  of  individual 
ends." 

Wilcox  was  not  ready  to  assign  moral  corruption  to  any  single  popu- 
lation element,  contending  that  it  was  "not  the  greed  of  politicians 
particularly,  but  the  greed  of  people  generally  in  a  community  where 
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the  struggle  for  life  is  intense  and  wealth  takes  the  place  of  culture  in 
popular  ideals."  Civic  integrity  was  lacking,  Wilcox  asserted,  because 
of  the  "deficiency  in  civic  ideals  and  an  absence  of  civic  unity,  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  newness  and  compositeness  of  most  American 
cities,  A  third  cause  of  corruption  is  the  private  control  of  public 
privileges,  by  which  special  powers  are  intrusted  to  individuals  and 
corporations  without  due  responsibility  for  their  proper  use." 

No  little  stimulant  for  reform  was  furnished  by  the  progress  made 
by  the  larger  cities  of  Western  Europe.  To  many  reformers,  the  great 
municipalities  of  Britain,  France  and  Germany  were  worthy  of  emula- 
tion. Albert  Shaw,  in  his  study  of  European  cities,  emphasized  the 
contrast  with  the  United  States.  "The  term  Municipal  Government,  in 
the  United  States,  is  suggestive  of  attempts  to  emancipate  our  great 
towns  from  the  control  of  corrupt  and  ineflBcient  men,  to  the  end  that 
the  revenues  may  be  honestly  collected  and  expended  and  public  work 
properly  performed,  and  that  the  police  power  may  be  purified  from 
its  taint  of  alliance  with  injustice  and  crime.  But  in  Europe  the 
honesty  and  general  efficiency  of  municipal  government  are  not 
seriously  in  question  anywhere."" 

Thomas  C.  Devlin,  alone  of  the  reformers,  defended  the  more  con- 
scientious municipal  official  from  unqualified  criticism.  "The  average 
office-holder  is  not  the  most  intellectual  man  in  the  community;  not 
always  the  best  qualified  for  the  position  he  holds,  but  we  are  not 
paying  for  the  best  talent  or  seeking  entirely  for  such.  The  most 
serious  evil  to  overcome  is  an  indiflFerence  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public  .  .  .  The  fact  is,  the  American  people  are  too  puffed  up.  We 
hear  too  much  of  their  rights  and  privileges,  and  not  enough  of  their 
duties  and  responsibilities.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  give  very 
little  study  to  the  abstruse  problems  of  government."" 

Reform  would  have  made  little  headway  if  the  rings  or  combines 
were  faction-proof.  The  proverbial  falling  out  among  thieves  gave  the 
reform  element,  an  honest  prosecutor  or  merely  the  current  opposition, 
an  opportunity  that  otherwise  would  never  have  presented  itself.  As 
Steffens  pointed  out  in  one  of  his  McClure's  articles,  "it  was  a  quarrel 
among  the  grafters  of  Minneapolis  that  gave  the  grand  jury  a  chance 
there.  It  was  a  low  row  among  the  grafters  of  St.  Louis  that  gave 
Joseph  W.  Folk  his  opening.  And  so  in  Pittsburgh  it  was  in  a  fight 
between  Quay  and  Magee  that  the  Municipal  League  saw  its  oppor- 
tunities." 

Reform  Issues  of  the  Interim 

The  alarums  of  the  reformers,  the  common  sense  appeal  of  their 
program  and  the  vestigial  morality  of  a  sterner  day  attracted  sufficient 
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support  for  reform  to  win  on  a  number  of  occasions  in  virtually  all 
large  cities.  The  more  blatant  and  extravagant  forms  of  protected  vice 
and  corruption  w^ere  driven  underground.  In  1910  HoM^e  noted  a 
definite  improvement  over  conditions  obtaining  at  the  turn  of  the 
century:  "The  last  ten  years  have  seen  great  improvement  in  all  our 
cities.  The  criminal  indictments  and  the  growth  of  the  reform  move- 
ment have  greatly  reduced  the  evils  that  were  so  common  a  few 
years  ago."" 

While  reform  effected  no  essential  changes  in  the  municipal  machine 
and  machine  politics,  it  succeeded  in  circumscribing  the  area  of  depre- 
dations, curbing  the  more  brazen  forms  of  criminality,  and  indicating 
the  direction  in  which  a  more  rational  municipal  government  could  be 
attained.  But  high  hopes  entertained  by  the  earlier  reformers  that  an 
"educated"  public  would  arise  disappeared  in  the  reaUty  of  heter- 
ogeneous masses  with  little  civic  consciousness. 

Greer  indicated  that  at  the  turn  of  the  century  reformers  tended  to 
become  easily  disillusioned  when  the  more  stable  and  tenacious  ma- 
chine recaptured  control  between  brief  snatches  of  reform  administra- 
tion. It  was  also  a  source  of  disillusionment  that  the  machine  was  able 
to  assimilate  into  its  program  and  activities  the  once  bitterly  fought  for 
reforms,  using  them  for  its  own  ends,  as  in  the  case  of  the  direct 
primary,  the  initiative  and  the  referendum.  But  Greer  took  comfort 
from  the  fact  that  the  reforms  "at  least  provided  the  means  whereby 
an  intelligent  and  duty-conscious  electorate  could  control  government 
if  it  wanted  to."  ^ 

With  the  crassest  forms  of  venality  and  criminality  driven  from  the 
field,  reformers  in  the  first  decade  of  the  century  sought  more  vigor- 
ously for  home  rule  as  a  requisite  for  cleaner  local  politics  and  a 
refinement  of  civil  service  laws  as  a  stabilizing  influence  in  local  admin- 
istration. For  the  most  part  they  derived  their  notions  and  drive  from 
a  study  and  often  intimate  examination  of  Western  European  cities, 
long  regarded  as  paragons  of  civic  virtue. 

But  home  rule  was  not  a  reform  slogan  until  the  1890s,  the  reformers 
of  the  seventies  and  eighties  looking  to  the  legislatures  in  their  efforts 
to  hold  down  large-scale  peculation.  Thus  the  Evarts  Commission  of 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  reported  in  1877  that  state  intervention 
was  first  sought  by  groups  who  feared  the  local  boodling  interests. 
But  then  "the  corrupt  cliques  and  rings  thus  sought  to  be  baffled  were 
quick  to  perceive  that  in  the  business  of  procuring  special  laws  con- 
cerning local  affairs,  they  could  easily  outmatch  the  fitful  and  clumsy 
labors  of  disinterested  citizens."" 

In  turn,  the  machine's  and  bosses'  resort  to  state  intervention  called 
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forth  the  demand  for  home  rule  {i.e.,  non-intervention  of  state  legis- 
lative bodies)  as  a  leading  reform  measure.  The  failures  of  state 
domination  of  the  municipality  were  soon  enumerated  and  catalogued. 
Wilcox  wrote  that  "the  caprices  of  the  state  legislature,  which  in  a 
marked  degree  is  ignorant  and  irresponsible  so  far  as  the  details  of 
municipal  administration  are  concerned,  tend  not  to  uniformity,  but  to 
the  utmost  diversity  in  the  methods  and  purposes  of  municipal  control." 
The  arguments  that  the  home  rule  advocates  used  were  that  the  rural- 
dominated  State  Legislature  could  not  grasp  the  nature  of  complex 
municipal  needs  and  functions,  that  log-rolling  was  the  accepted 
method  of  getting  through  measures  for  the  city,  and  that  the  ap- 
proach to  all  problems  is  that  of  advancing  pohtical  partisan  interest 
at  the  moment  dominant,  rather  than  contributing  to  civic  weal. 

Horace  G.  Deming,  a  leader  in  the  reform  movement,  contrasted 
European  cities  to  their  American  counterparts:  "The  European  city 
is  largely  a  self-governing  community;  the  American  city  has  been  a 
subject  city.  In  Europe  the  city  has  a  local  government  clothed  with 
large  powers  (and  many  European  cities  have  governments  clothed 
with  all  the  powers )  to  meet  the  local  needs  of  the  city.  .  .  .  The  city 
in  the  United  States  has  been  a  local  government  with  inadequate 
power  to  meet  the  local  needs  of  the  city  and  has  had  no  eflFective 
means  of  compelling  the  exercise  of  even  this  Hmited  power  in  accord- 
ance with  local  public  policy  locally  determined.  Our  people  had 
become  so  accustomed  to  this  absolute  dependence  upon  the  state 
legislature  that  there  was  very  Uttle  genuine  local  spirit."  " 

Another  reformer,  Walter  T.  Amdt,  insisted  that  legislative  inter- 
vention "has  meant  a  general  disorder  in  city  affairs  and  a  complete 
lack  of  any  sense  of  civic  responsibility;  it  has  meant  extravagance, 
waste,  ineflBciency  and  maladministration."^ 

Even  more  important  to  the  leading  writers  on  municipal  reform 
was  the  postulated  problem  of  strengthening  municipal  government 
and  elected  officials  anxious  to  serve  the  public  weal,  against  the  sub- 
orning power  of  private  enterprise  seeking  municipal  franchises, 
privileges  and  exemptions.  Wilcox  made  this  point  central  in  the 
quest  for  civic  integrity.  To  counter  the  "extraordinary  vigor  and  ac- 
tivity of  private  enterprise,  which  has  stood  ready  on  all  occasions  to 
assume  the  semi-pubUc  functions  of  the  city  and  exploit  them  for 
private  gain,"^'  was  in  fact  reinvigorating  the  demand  for  municipal 
control. 

In  a  Uke  manner  Henry  Breuere,  a  militant  young  reformer  who 
later  became  a  leading  New  York  banker,  found  the  point  of  greatest 
failure  to  be  "where  the  city  deals  with  business  interests  .  .  .  Not  only 
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is  the  city  badly  equipped  to  perform  the  powers  entrusted  to  it, 
but  the  machinery  of  pohtics  is  adjusted  to  the  ascendancy  of  the  same 
interests  that  resent  the  control  of  the  city.  As  a  consequence  of  its 
weakness,  business  interests  became  more  powerful  than  the  city. 
They  usurped  its  powers  and  activities.  The  city  had  little  power  to 
regulate  these  interests.  Its  ability  to  protect  the  health  and  lives 
of  the  community  was  also  inadequate.  And  when  the  city  did, 
finally,  acquire  the  needed  authority,  the  evils  were  frequently  beyond 
repair.  Generally  speaking,  the  American  city  has  large  power  over 
persons  and  but  little  control  over  property.  It  cannot  compel  the 
landlord  to  lay  out  his  property  in  harmony  with  the  city's  needs  or  a 
pre-arranged  plan.  In  all  these  matters,  individual  property  enjoys 
a  license  not  tolerated  in  foreign  countries,  a  license  which  is  further 
insured  by  the  narrow  interpretations  of  municipal  powers  by  the 
courts."" 

Professor  Goodnow  contended  that  granting  street  franchises  with- 
out compensation  resulted  in  "a  new  city  patrimony  of  immense  value 
(being)  wasted  by  the  legislatures  of  many  of  the  states  of  the  United 
States."  Howe  was  even  more  insistent  in  his  charge  that  corporations 
seeking  municipal  franchises  for  supplying  water,  gas,  electricity,  and 
street  car  services  were  "more  largely  responsible  for  the  corruption  of 
our  cities  than  any  other  single  cause.  The  value  of  public  service 
franchises  is  colossal.  In  most  cities  of  over  10,000  people  it  exceeds 
the  city's  debts.  In  most  of  our  cities,  the  public  service  corporation 
is  the  'invisible  government'  behind  the  boss  and  the  political 
parties.  .  .  .  The  policy  of  a  pubhc  function  divides  our  cities  into 
classes  and  makes  it  well-nigh  impossible  for  the  people  to  unite  on 
any  programme  of  city  improvement.""  But  the  franchise  holders 
were  too  firmly  entrenched  to  be  shaken  out  of  their  holdings,  and 
the  strong  positive  attitude  in  favor  of  private  enterprise  and  identi- 
fication of  municipal  control  with  socialism  were  factors  stifling  in- 
terest in  the  issue. 

Jacob  A.  Riis,  crusading  journalist-reformer,  held  that  the  faith  put 
in  reform  administrations  was  justified.  He  wrote  in  The  Outlook  for 
September  5,  1903,  that  the  reform  of  the  preceding  two  years  of 
Mayor  Seth  Low's  administration  had  scuttled  the  organization  of 
protected  vice  that  District  Attorney  William  Travers  Jerome  had  un- 
covered. Police  corruption  was  temporarily  halted  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  the  "gambler  or  the  dive-keeper"  could  not  buy 
protection.  "I  should  be  wilhng  to  rest  my  claim  that  reform  did 
make  good,  upon  the  showing  of  the  schools  alone.  New  York  has 
spent  thirty-seven  millions  and  a  half  in  building  new  schools  since  the 
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school  census  of  the  first  reform  government  showed  us  in  1895  fifty 
thousand  children  adrift  in  the  streets." 

Civic  Virtue  in  the  Twenties 

By  the  1920s  the  generation  that  had  fought  in  the  municipal  strug- 
gles against  civic  corruption  and  the  alliance  of  vice  with  officialdom 
had  passed  from  the  scene.  The  new  hedonism  and  sophistication  of 
the  time  reduced  the  past,  with  its  moral  viewpoint,  to  quaintness  and 
the  old-fashioned.  The  post-war  boom  in  city  growth  was  the  main 
preoccupation  in  most  of  the  larger  cities.  The  issues  of  the  1890s  and 
the  turn  of  the  century  seemed  to  be  far  ofiF  and  a  little  unreal.  Most 
of  the  reforms  so  bitterly  agitated  for  and  so  fiercely  contested  were 
now  mere  routine  procedures  at  election  time.  Ballot  reform,  civil 
service  standards,  a  smaller  exempt  category  of  municipal  employees, 
modified  forms  of  home  rule,  were  now  assimilated  by  the  political 
machines. 

Civic  stability  of  a  sort,  had  been  attained  by  the  disappearance  of 
the  main  sources  of  corruption  and  venality.  Franchises  for  the  basic 
public  utilities  and  services  had  long  been  staked  out,  incorporated 
and  established  as  going  or  (as  often  happened)  reorganized  busi- 
nesses. Large-scale  vice  sources  of  corruption  had  also  dried  up  after 
the  successful  drive  against  the  last  stand  of  red  light  districts  and  the 
open  operation  of  disorderly  houses  in  a  number  of  the  leading  cities. 

The  principal  franchise  grabbers  and  organizers,  the  real  "bosses," 
as  SteflFens  identified  them  a  generation  previously,  had  consolidated 
their  holdings  and  retired.  Many  were  now  launched  on  impressive 
careers  as  latter  day  magnificoes,  collecting  art  and  building  opulent 
estates.  Boies  Penrose,  the  last  of  the  great  bosses,  trencherman  and 
king-maker,  was  dead.  His  titular  successor,  Edwin  Vare,  coming  up 
from  the  South  Philadelphia  hinterland  after  a  lifetime  of  tough 
bossing,  yearned  for  respectability  and  a  U.  S.  Senator's  toga,  which 
was  denied  him  after  the  last  of  the  old  fashioned  boss-rigged  cam- 
paigns. 

But  the  political  machines  had  not  reformed  in  assimilating  the 
reform  measures  forced  on  them.  The  margin  of  the  "superior  hen" 
on  the  taxpayers'  moneys  was  smaller  but  the  search  for  it  was  all 
the  more  intense.  Of  commercialized  vice,  gambling  still  flourished 
and  was  the  chief  nexus  between  the  under-world  and  municipal  of- 
ficials. Prohibition  and  its  many  opportunities  for  illicit  profits  was  a 
new  source  of  civic  corruption.  The  extensive  building  operations  and 
municipal  projects  with  the  expenditures  of  hundreds  of  millions, 
furnished  a  source  of  "take"  by  politician-contractors.     In  Philadel- 
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phia,  Vare-spoiisored,-owned  and  partly  controUed  companies  built 
the  single  largest  project,  the  Broad  Street  subway. 

The  New  York  municipal  scene  was  typical  of  the  times.  With  the 
election  of  James  J.  Walker  as  Mayor,  the  hedonist  impulse  gained 
ascendency.  A  Broadway  night-life  habitue,  reluctantly  pinned  down 
to  local  politics,  he  governed  loosely,  nonchalantly,  seldom  reading  a 
document  or  newspaper,  flicking  off  all  issues,  while  the  Society  of 
St.  Tammany,  carried  on  in  assiduous  and  fervent  search  for  the 
smaller  "superior  lien."  The  Seabury  investigation  which  opened  in 
1930  revealed  the  extent  of  the  civic  depredations  and  venal  practices 
in  the  twenties.  As  in  the  Tweed  days  the  Magistrates'  Courts  were 
found  to  be  a  source  of  open  corruption,  run  by  a  ring  of  bondsmen, 
police  and  judges  who  had  bought  their  posts.  The  investigation 
further  revealed  that  the  largest  source  of  corrupt  money  passed 
directly  from  gambling  interests  to  district  leaders  of  Tammany.  The 
latter  lent  their  political  protection  and  often  offered  the  premises  of 
their  clubhouses  for  the  maintenance  of  the  biggest  gambling  syndi- 
cates. Thomas  M.  Farley,  Sheriff  of  New  York  County,  alone  pocketed 
some  $396,503  in  protection  money  for  permitting  his  own  clubhouse 
to  be  used  as  a  base  of  operations  by  gamblers.  Other  sources  of 
bribery  were  the  use  of  political  influence,  most  heavily  plied  by 
the  law  firm  of  Tammany  sachem  George  W.  Olvany  in  seeking 
changes  in  zoning  and  building  laws  from  the  Board  of  Standards 
and  Appeals,  and  the  lease  of  what  little  there  was  left  to  lease. 

As  summed  up  by  William  B.  Northrop,  one  of  Seabury 's  assistants, 
and  John  B.  Northrop,  member  of  the  New  York  bar,  co-authors  of 
The  Insolence  of  Office,  Tammany  witness  after  Tammany  witness 
"conclusively  demonstrated  to  have  been  unfit  for  the  position  he  held 
—was  shown  to  have  been  utterly  devoid  of  any  sense  of  civic  decency 
and  to  have  regarded  his  job,  which  was  a  public  trust,  merely  as  a 
grab  bag  and  a  step  to  a  more  lucrative  place  in  the  city  govern- 
ment." " 

In  Chicago,  "Big  Bill"  Thompson,  running  the  gamut  of  Anglophobia 
for  the  delectation  of  local  Celts,  led  his  oflBcials  a  merry  chase 
through  the  city  treasury,  leaving  the  municipality  high  and  dry 
when  the  economic  debacle  broke  in  the  1930s.  The  rise  of  or- 
ganized bootleg  and  vice  gangs  made  Chicago  the  stamping  ground 
for  a  decade  of  vicious  hoodlumism  which  often  had  open  or  veiled 
connections  with  city  oflScialdom. 

Crisis  of  the  Thirties 
The  national  economic  crisis  of  the  thirties  and  the  onsweep  of 
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the  New  Deal  affected  municipal  admiiiistration  and  civic  life  as  no 
previous  phenomena  in  American  urban  history.  Brought  to  power 
on  a  flood  tide  of  long  delayed  improvement  of  government,  the 
reform  element  and  the  newly  hatched  New  Deal  officials  were  jointly 
provided  an  opportunity  to  restore  a  substantial  measure  of  civic  and 
national  virtue.  But  financial  difficulties  and  near-bankruptcy  tended 
to  keep  public  morale  at  low  ebb  and  preoccupation  with  national 
affairs  made  local  affairs  a  secondary  concern. 

The  greatest  change  in  municipal  administration  was  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Federal  government,  through  extensive  PWA  and 
WPA  funds,  in  maintaining  city  plant  and  services  when  they  were 
on  the  verge  of  deterioration  and  coUapse.  Often  by-passing  the  mu- 
nicipal machines.  Federal  aid  was  an  important  factor  in  the  decline 
of  the  spoils  system  and  corruption.  This  brought  positive— if  somewhat 
transient— civic  gains. 

Th  metamorphosis  was  exemphfied  by  the  achievements  of  New 
York's  Fiorello  La  Guardia,  Republican-Fusion-Labor  Party  victor  in 
the  early  1930s.  In  a  sense  his  reform  administration  was  of  neces- 
sity negative  in  that  the  basic  task  he  set  for  it  was  that  of  financial 
rehabihtation  and  restoration.  Such  a  program  allowed  httle  op- 
portunity for  new  growth.  But  working  with  New  Deal  funds,  he 
revitalized  much  of  the  city's  plant  and  restored  large  sections  that 
were  run  down.  That  Federal  money  shored  up  municipalities  that 
would  have  coUapsed  ignominiously  and  disintegrated  speedily  was 
later  attested  by  financial  and  civic  bodies  of  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Boston  and  other  cities. 

Only  Philadelphia,  where  the  Republicans  were  sulking  in  defeat 
and  suUen  despair,  refused  to  avail  itself  of  Federal  aid,  much  to 
local  detriment.  The  rate  of  deterioration  in  the  Quaker  city  came 
dangerously  close  to  the  catastrophic  Hne,  as  was  revealed  in  the  for- 
ties, when,  with  renewed  prosperity,  a  desperate  effort  was  made  to 
replace  sewer  and  water  lines  and  repair  streets  then  in  their  final 
stages  of  decomposition.  But  here  too  there  was  civic  virtue  by  nega- 
tion. There  was  nothing  to  take,  appropriate  or  claim  as  a  "superior 
lien."  The  lean  years  offered  littie  commercialized  vice  bounty.  The 
"take,"  where  it  was  taken,  was  petty  compared  to  the  past. 

In  one  respect  reform  administrations  fell  victims  to  a  cherished 
if  almost  forgotten  goal  of  the  reform  pioneers— municipaHzation  of 
public  utiHties  and  street  railways  and  subways.  Public  ownership 
became  an  end  in  itself.  When  La  Guardia  negotiated  for  the  sale  of 
the  BMT  and  the  IRT  systems  to  add  to  the  city-owned  Independent 
subway,  the  fervor  of  reform  obscured  the  realities  of  the  situation. 
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Franchise  holders,  operators  and  stockholders  were  in  a  mood  to 
"unload,"  if  for  no  other  reasons  than  that  their  businesses  had 
passed  peak  earnings  and  showed  signs  of  deterioration,  and  current 
contracts  imposed  heavy  charges  for  maintenance  of  way  and  retire- 
ment of  old  rolling  stock.  Sale  of  the  franchises  and  stockholders' 
equities  at  a  good  price  later  gave  rise,  vidth  some  justice,  to  the  alle- 
gation that  the  City  of  New  York  had  purchased  "a  pile  of  junk"  in 
two  systems  that  had  failed  to  amortize  properly  for  purchase  of 
new  cars  and  adequate  maintenance.  The  New  Deal-reform  people, 
however,  looked  upon  the  purchase  as  a  victory  for  the  ideal  of  muni- 
cipal ownership  and  operation  of  pubhc  utihties. 

The  Forties:  Recx>very  and  Old  Form  Politics 

The  recovery  and  revitalization  of  municipal  life  in  the  forties  at- 
tendant on  the  prosperity  of  the  period,  hardly  found  city  adminis- 
trations in  a  chastened  mood.  Instead,  the  thirties  were  looked  back 
upon  with  a  shudder,  and  the  reform  and  Fusion  administrations  that 
had  labored  long  and  with  little  gratitude  for  rehabilitation,  were 
often  as  not  swept  out,  for  a  return  to  "normalcy."  Tammany  returned 
to  oflBce  in  New  York  City  and  belabored  the  La  Guardia  adminis- 
tration for  leaving  the  city  with  an  empty  treasury,  a  "pile  of  junk" 
in  the  shape  of  a  dearly-purchased  municipal  subway  system,  and 
the  bottomless  pit  of  the  $100,000,000  Idlewild  airport.  Memories 
being  short,  and  the  reform  efforts  of  the  thirties  having  been  given 
over  to  salvaging  wrrecks,  there  was  little  defense  of  positive  achieve- 
ments even  by  the  civic-minded.  All  concrete  projects  were  products 
of  the  WPA  or  PWA  Federally  subsidized  schemes  for  which  the 
New  Deal  received  grudging  credit. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  Republicans,  who  had  lost  the  state  for  a  term 
in  the  New  Deal  sweep,  hung  on  morosely,  and  only  in  the  forties 
breathed  more  easily.  In  this  case,  return  to  normalcy  was  evidenced 
by  long  delayed  investigations  of  graft,  bribery  and  other  forms  of 
venality,  discovered  in  a  number  of  departments.  Evidently,  the  more 
sensitive  Republicans  feared  that  unless  they  cleaned  house,  they 
would  be  cleared  out  by  the  Democrats.  The  last  vestige  of  bold 
casualness  and  antics  of  bossism  went  with  the  disgrace  and  dismissal 
of  Charles  Grakelow,  for  two  generations  the  apotheosis  of  Brother 
Elk  as  pohtician,  bon  vivant  (Philadelphia  City  Hall  mode),  and  good 
fellow  about  town. 

But  despite  the  inevitable  doom  of  the  older  machines,  the  exposure 
of  malpractices  throughout  the  forties  often  ran  two  to  five  years  be- 
hind their  perpetration.  Self-reform  was  hardly  self-starting,  and  had 
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often  to  be  initiated  in  Republican  centers  by  state  officials  concerned 
with  the  need  to  hold  a  thinning  line  against  the  encroaching  Demo- 
crats, and  vice  versa. 

In  each  state  the  "outs"  played  the  part  of  reform  parties  in  munici- 
pal elections,  giving  the  usual  bill  of  particulars  of  malfeasance  of 
the  party  in  power.  There  was  a  familiar  ring  to  these  charges.  The 
ward  leaders,  the  baronial  power,  were  often  the  heads  or  the  War- 
wicks  of  the  vice  and/or  gambling  rings;  minor  oflBcials  and  depart- 
ment clerks  frequently  practiced  variants  of  the  "shake-down"  racket. 

Local  investigations  usually  went  into  the  relationships  between  the 
police  and  shady  elements.  In  New  York  an  investigation  of  police- 
gambling  tieups  touched  o£F  the  suicide  of  a  police  captain,  which 
brought  forth  a  demonstration  of  thousands  of  the  force  at  his 
funeral  and  a  protest  by  Mayor  O'Dwyer  that  the  suicide  was  the 
victim  of  a  "witch  hunt."  With  more  than  a  tincture  of  bitterness  the 
Mayor  revealed  that  the  take  home  pay  of  policemen  was  often  as  low 
as  $31  for  unmarried  men  and  $33.19  for  married  men  with  children. 
These  reactions  were  in  eflFect  a  protest  against  breaking  up  the  con- 
nection between  the  police,  especially  the  higher  echelon,  and  the 
gambling  groups,  through  which  the  pohce  levy  a  tribute  to  supple- 
ment their  meager  salaries.  The  stabilization  of  the  "take"  was  threat- 
ened by  the  investigations.  Deprived  of  their  supplementary  source 
of  income  the  police  suffered  lowered  morale.  But  the  incident 
revealed  that  Tammany  had  slipped  back  into  the  old  groove  of  the 
convenient— and  hi^ly  profitable— "fix";  civic  virtue  again  went 
glimmering  for  the  existing  generation. 

Government  by  Default 

The  factors  making  for  the  disintegration  of  civic  virtue  during  the 
century  of  American  urbanization  have  proved  to  be  far  stronger 
than  the  frayed  strands  of  civic  virtue.  The  latter,  for  the  most  part, 
is  represented  by  the  moral  fervor  of  the  reform  movement  and  an 
occasional  resurgence  of  civic  awareness.  Against  these  are  arrayed 
the  elements  of  corrosion  whose  power  historically  derived  from  city 
masses  with  attitudes  of  indifference,  hostility  or  cynicism  toward 
the  whole  concept  of  municipal  rule  and  administration.  Professor 
Reed's  estimate  that  "the  proportion  of  the  population  which  gives 
any  serious  consideration  to  municipal  affairs  probably  never  any- 
where exceeds  5  per  cent  of  the  whole."  ^  would  indicate  that  civic 
virtue  has  been  irretrievably  lost  in  negativism.  Under  such  condi- 
tions  of  indifference   the  political  machine   took  on  meaning  and 
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structure  because  its  vested  interest  in  the  city  administration,  even  if 
venal,  was  the  basic  continuum  of  civic  life. 

In  assessing  the  reason  for  civic  indifiEerence,  Albert  Lepawsky 
noted  that  there  is  little  continuity  in  American  urban  life.  In  conse- 
quence there  is  "an  absence  of  strong  local  patriotism  arising  from  the 
facts  that  the  various  parts  and  participants  of  the  urban  economy  are 
specialized  and  anonymous,  the  urban  way  of  life  is  socially  discon- 
nected though  economically  interdependent,  and  allegiance  is  fash- 
ioned after  group  of  class  or  section,  rather  than  the  style  of  city- 
wide."  Such  failure  of  integration  of  civic  life  leads  to  "the  wide- 
spread neglect  of  cities  as  a  major  segment  of  national  existence,  the 
consequent  derision  of  urban  politics  and  administration  as  a  career, 
and  the  cumulative  disregard  of  the  city  hall  as  a  principal  center  of 
Amercan  life."  *^ 

Fundamentally,  civic  negativism  is  the  product  of  the  casual  and 
cavalier  attitude  of  the  dominant  urban  bourgeoisie.  Professor  Mer- 
riam  in  his  study  of  Chicago  noted  that  while  many  groups  made  up 
the  body  politic  "when  they  care  to  act  unitedly,  the  business  groups 
are  the  real  masters  of  Chicago,  but  in  the  main,  they  are  likely  to 
be  indifferent,  or  if  interested,  disunited  .  .  .  The  business  group 
dominates  when  it  wills,  but  it  does  not  will  to  rule  continuously  as 
a  responsible  class  might  commonly  be  presumed  to  do.  The  govern- 
ment is  at  its  beck  and  call,  but  this  class  has  not  thus  far  been 
willing  to  assume  unquestioned  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs  in  the  municipality.  Commonly,  it  shifts  direct  responsibility 
for  the  city  government  to  the  'politicians,'  whom  business  men  are 
always  ready  to  denounce,  but  who  are  usually  at  their  service  when 
summoned.  At  the  heart  of  the  city  problem,  we  have  this  anomalous 
situation,  that,  the  most  powerful  group  does  not  govern.  Power 
and  responsibility  are  divided.    Those  who  would  rule,  cannot."^ 

In  commenting  editorially  on  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  consolidation  of  New  York  in  1948,  the  ISlew  York  Times 
felt  it  was  regrettable  "for  the  cause  of  good  government,  that  our 
leading  business  men,  industrial  and  financial  leaders  take  too  small 
and  remote  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  city  government."  On 
the  other  hand  the  city  administration  was  scored  for  looking  to  the 
mass  rather  than  to  the  business  community  "whose  welfare  so  strongly 
determines  in  turn  the  welfare  of  the  common  man,  its  employe." 

The  middle  class,  whose  principal  goal  is  removal  to  the  suburbs, 
form  the  indignant  element,  the  writers  of  complaining  letters  to 
newspapers,  the  banded  groups  of  taxpayers  and  the  civic  organiza- 
tions.    Too  often  parochial  in  outlook,  they  are  prone  to  ask  for 
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cuts  in  municipal  management  and  social  services  and  look  down  on 
city  "politicians"  as  vulgar  folk. 

Organized  labor  is  invariably  imbued  with  the  tradition  that  mu- 
nicipal politics  are  "corrupt."  The  radical  wing  has  been  especially 
incensed  by  "corrupt"  officials  in  time  of  labor  crisis.  By  and  large, 
trade  unionists,  like  the  middle  class,  cry  out  incessantly  against  taxes 
and  poor  municipal  services,  but  take  little  or  no  interest  in  local 
affairs  except  insofar  as  they  affect  national  pohtics.  Since  the  ad- 
vent of  the  New  Deal  in  1933  the  municipality  has  generally  been  on 
the  periphery  of  labor's  interests.  As  two  investigators  have  sum- 
marized the  reaction  of  wage-earners,  "the  issues  that  touch  our  lives 
intimately  today  are  the  issues  that  are  grappled  with  and  settled  at 
the  level  of  the  state  and  Federal  government,  and  by  economic  forces 
beyond  the  ken,  much  less  the  control  of  the  small  community."  "^ 

Local  government  thus  has  become  the  vested  interest  of  the  poHti- 
cal  machine  by  default.  Only  officials  and  employees  appear  to 
have  a  continuous  interest  in  municipal  affairs.  So  great  is  the  in- 
difference to  local  elections,  that  many  off-year  contests  not  involving 
national  issues  have  indicated  that  ff  the  "machine"  did  not  vote, 
there  would  be  no  heads  to  count. 

The  organized  quasi-criminal,  demimonde  and  collateral  worlds 
characteristic  of  all  large  cities  and  created  by  the  demand  for  the 
services  they  render  have  established  themselves  as  a  balance-of- 
power  force.  Their  need  for  protection  by  and  against  police  power 
and  for  stabiUty  in  their  operations  has  made  their  interest  in  muni- 
cipal government  sustained  and  continuing— more  so  than  that  of  any 
other  group.  They  do  not  ordinarily  seek  to  contravene  the  other 
interest  groups  except  where  their  own  are  threatened,  as  in  the  case 
of  reform  movements  and  vice  crusaders  whose  efforts  are  directed 
against  them  specifically. 

In  his  study  The  Crime  Problem  (1950)  Waltet  C.  Reckless  main- 
tains that  the  quasi-criminal  groups  on  the  syndicate  level  have  an 
integrated  relationship  with  the  police  and  proscriptive  power  of 
municipal  government— that,  indeed,  their  very  existence  depends  on 
this  relationship.  "It  is  difficult  to  teU  which  group  has  the  more  in- 
fluence," Reckless  states,  "the  political  machine  or  organized  crime. 
Sometimes  the  latter  is  more  powerful  than  the  former  and  makes 
the  machine  subservient  to  it." 

The  relative  strength  and  political  power  of  the  quasi-criminal 
groupings  varies,  of  course,  from  city  to  city  but  it  has  been  most 
persistent  in  the  municipal  history  of  Chicago.  Virgil  W.  Peterson,  in 
Barbarians  in  Our  Midst,  a  History  of  Chicago  Crime  and  Politics 
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(1952)  contends  that  the  sjnadicate  crime  combine  and  its  tributaries 
have  been  consistently  dominant  in  Chicago's  post-bellum  history. 
"For  almost  a  half  century  the  underworld,  composed  chiefly  of  gam- 
blers, saloonkeepers  and  vice  resort  operators,  had  constituted  the 
most  powerful  political  force  in  the  city." 

Noteworthy  in  the  history  of  the  modern  American  city  is  the  con- 
sistent character  of  the  municipal  politician.  Except  for  the  tem- 
porary rise  and  fall  of  reform  mayors  and  reform  parties,  the  pattern 
remains  essentially  unchanged.  "Most  politicians  in  the  United  States 
are  unmoral,"  according  to  Professor  Harold  Zink,  "they  have  no 
definite  belief  in  either  good  things  or  bad  things  in  government; 
but  they  will  foUow  the  popular  will  rather  closely  in  order  to  keep 
in  power."  ^ 

In  his  introduction  to  Our  Fair  City,  journalist  Robert  S.  Allen 
claims  that  "we  have  made  no  fundamental  progress  in  municipal 
government  in  the  past  fifty  years.  The  low  and  sordid  state  of  local 
rule  is  basically  the  same  today  as  it  was  a  half  century  ago."  He 
reaflBrms  the  conclusion  that  Lincoln  SteflFens  reached  more  than  two 
generations  ago  "that  the  businessman  is  the  root  evil  in  municipal 
afiFairs  and  that  the  people  alone  are  responsible  for  the  mismanage- 
ment and  plundering  of  their  cities." 

In  his  biography  of  James  Curley,  oft-time  Mayor  of  Boston  and 
twice  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  Joseph  F.  Dinneen  trenchantly 
analyzes  the  problem  of  the  grasping  pohtician  and  concludes:  "The 
chief  cause  of  graft  and  corruption  in  government  is  the  niggardly 
salaries  paid  by  the  American  public  to  its  elected  and  appointed 
executives  and  officials  and  employees."  He  points  out  that  most 
officials  and  employees  come  from  "the  uneducated,  the  unskilled  and 
untrained  failures,  the  street  corner  loafers  and  bums  who  have  tried 
everything  and  finally  wound  up  happily  in  politics."  The  average 
city  council  is  "made  up  chiefly  of  men  whose  minds  cannot  compre- 
hend more  than  four  digits  and  go  blank  beyond  that."  ^ 
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The  Pattern  of  Spoliation  and  Flight 

Flight  from  the  city  or  urban  center,  even  as  it  was  being  built, 
was  in  the  American  tradition  of  high  mobility  in  social  movement 
and  material  advancement.  The  abandonment  of  old  and  despoiled 
areas  was  possible  because  of  the  availability  of  new  and  cheap 
unimproved  land.  This  tradition  was  contrary  to  the  relative  stability 
of  urban  dwellings  in  European  cities,  where  because  of  tradition 
and  necessity,  recourse  was  had  to  reconstruction  and  reworking  of 
the  old,  with  more  hmited  outward  expansion. 

While  in  its  initial  stages  the  modem  American  city  exerted  a 
steady  fascination  for  and  was  the  chosen  miheu  of  the  new  urban 
classes,  industrialists  and  businessmen,  counter  factors  were  even 
then  discerned.  These  were  the  need  to  move  to  better  neighbor- 
hoods as  a  manifestation  of  personal  enrichment  and  social  climbing, 
emulation  of  the  British  and  Continental  gentry  in  seeking  country 
estates,  and  the  desire  to  escape  from  municipal  taxes.  Wilcox 
noted  the  basic  reason  for  failure  to  make  the  city  livable  and  socially 
viable:  "Those  who  build  up  great  cities  are  in  haste  to  be  rich, 
and  are  in  almost  every  case  careless  of  the  city  they  build  so  far  as 
its  fitness  for  a  permanent  habitation  of  men  is  concerned.  After  a 
city  has  become  great,  those  citizens  who  are  well-to-do  get  away 
from  it  as  much  as  they  can,  and  those  who  are  poor  envy  them 
their  opportunity."^ 

The  tenuous  civic  loyalty  of  large  segments  of  the  burgher  class 
was  indicated  by  their  haste  to  escape  municipal  taxation  in  favor  of 
the  relatively  low  taxes  in  suburbs  of  their  own  making,  which  they 
dominated  for  that  purpose.  This  hegira  was  commented  on  as 
early  as  1833  by  a  writer  for  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  who  noted  dis- 
approvingly that  "many  large  owners  of  personal  property,  who,  to 
avoid  what  they  deem  an  excessive  rate  of  taxation,  are  induced 
every  year  to  find  a  residence  in  the  country."  * 

Thus,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  era  of  the  urban  bourgeoisie 
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with  their  brownstone  mansions  along  such  notable  streets  as  Fifth 
and  Madison  Avenues  in  New  York,  Broad  Street,  Chestnut  and 
Walnut  Streets  above  Broad  in  Philadelphia,  Beacon  Street  in  Boston, 
Michigan  and  Prairie  Avenues  in  Chicago,  the  surge  outward  was 
swift  and  continuous.  The  inside  core  and  then  succeeding  con- 
centric circles  of  the  city  were  abandoned  by  the  wealthier,  then 
taken  over  by  progressively  economically  weaker  classes,  and  in  the 
1880s  and  1890s  by  the  ever  pressing  mass  of  European  immigrants. 

There  was  no  fixed  standard  or  tradition  of  maintaining  and  im- 
proving the  old  lived-in  dwellings,  commercial  structures  and  the  like, 
since  they  could  always  be  handed  down,  at  considerable  immediate 
profit  or  for  long-term  income,  to  the  newcomers  coming  up  from 
the  pauper  mass.  FHght  was,  then,  a  policy  of  evincing  social  better- 
ment, an  invidious  check  on  social  prestige  and  often  an  index  to 
business  acumen. 

This  method  took  hold  of  each  succeeding  generation  that  rose  in 
the  economic  scale,  and  where  the  haute  bourgeoisie  sought  manorial 
estates  and  gentlemen's  farms,  the  petite  bourgeoisie  sought  patches 
of  green  in  suburbs.  It  was  during  the  expansion  mood  and  feverish 
construction  of  the  1920s  that  the  mass  suburban  movement  began, 
leading  to  a  wide  sweep  of  out-of-the-city  suburban  villages  and  lar- 
ger satellite  towns.  The  process  was  disrupted  by  the  cessation  of 
virtually  all  construction  in  the  thirties.  But  by  the  forties,  the  vast 
accumulated  backlog  of  houses  speeded  the  suburban  trend,  and  the 
flight  from  the  corporate  limits  of  the  larger  cities  was  renewed  at  a 
tempestuous  pace. 

So  marked  has  been  the  movement  of  the  from-city  flight  and  its 
economic  and  social  class  gradations,  that  sociologists  could  reduce 
the  process  to  uniform  laws  of  urban  growth  and  decline.  One  such 
is  that  a  city  has  five  zones:  (1)  the  center  business  zone,  (2)  the 
zone  of  deterioration,  (3)  the  working  class  zone,  (4)  the  middle 
class  zone,  and  (5)  the  outside  zone  of  suburbs  and  estates  of  the 
wealthy.  In  commenting  on  the  process  of  outward  flight,  S.  A.  Queen 
and  L.  F.  Thomas  declared:  "Thus  the  various  waves,  or  circles,  press 
upon  each  other  in  what  seems  a  never-ending  centrifugal  movement. 
Obviously,  it  cannot  continue  indefinitely,  but  in  the  development  of 
American  cities  so  far  it  has  gone  forward  pretty  continuously.'" 

Burned  Out  Cities:  Housing 

Today  most  of  the  older  cities  of  the  United  States  ( those  that  were 
extensively  built  in  the  post-Civil  War  period)  have  been  burned 
out  in  the  sense  that  housing  for  the  majority  of  its  population  inside 
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the  concentric  circles  of  suburbs  is  fifty  years  old  and  older  and  has  ^ 
deteriorated  under  pressure  of  three  generations  of  pauperized  im- 
migrant dwellers  and  their  descendants.  The  city  plant  in  the  same 
area  has  likewise  deteriorated,  but  in  a  less  degree  because  of  pubHc 
maintenance,  so  that  all  old  American  cities  as  living  habitations  are 
in  an  active  stage  of  obsolescence  and  decay.  The  1950s  have  begun 
to  witness  the  beginning  of  the  process  of  actual  breakdown  in  the 
way  of  caved-in  sewers,  corroding  water  mains,  battered  streets,  and 
the  ignominious  shabbiness  of  endless  miles  of  slums. 

After  the  Civil  War,  the  first  great  tide  of  European  immigrants, 
pauperized  peasant  masses  for  the  most  part,  created  a  great  demand 
for  subsistence  housing.  In  How  the  Other  Half  Lives,  Jacob  Riis 
described  the  sudden  transition  of  city  housing  with  its  one-family 
homes  to  the  erection  of  vast  dark  warrens  in  which  the  immigrant 
thousands  were  housed.  Frederick  C.  Howe  wrote  similarly  in  1915 
that  the  housing  problem  appeared  because  of  too  great  congestion 
within  a  limited  area.  "When  the  city  reaches  metropolitan  propor- 
tions the  tenement  appears  .  .  .  every  inch  of  available  space  is  built 
upon  .  .  .  Twenty  families  are  crowded  upon  a  spot  where  a  genera- 
tion before  there  was  but  one."* 

Mass  housing  was  represented  by  the  railroad  flats  of  New  York, 
the  three-decker  clapboard  houses  of  Boston  and  New  England  in  gen- 
eral, the  tight  row  houses  on  narrow  streets  and  bandbox  houses  on 
inside  courts  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  Only  the  bourgeoisie 
and  the  middle  class  had  a  measure  of  decent  housing  in  the  brovino- 
stone  rows  of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  and  the  three-story  brick 
houses,  often  with  side  yards  and  gardens,  as  in  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more and  Cincinnati.  Well-built,  these  latter  served  three  generations 
later  as  the  dwellings  of  the  post-World  War  I  immigrant  and  in- 
migrant  groups,  withstanding  the  pounding  given  them  far  better 
than  the  flats  built  originally  as  mass  tenements. 

The  rate  of  obsolescence  or  slum-ripening  has  been  faster  on  the 
newer  houses  than  on  the  dwellings  built  in  the  1880s  and  1890s. 
In  calling  attention  to  this  fact  the  Regional  Plan  Association  warned 
in  1946  that  "the  building  boom  following  World  War  I  produced 
miles  of  dreary  housing  laid  out  in  gridirons  which  today  are  bhghted 
areas,"  and  that  most  of  today's  suburban  housing  was  even  poorer. 
New  areas,  then,  have  remained  "new"  for  shorter  periods,  for  the 
dwellings  built  in  the  twenties  do  not  have  the  elements  for  remodel- 
ing, repair  and  maintenance  that  the  houses  of  the  older  bourgeoisie 
had. 
►-     By  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  problems  created  by  congested 
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housing  for  the  mass  groups  in  the  older  cities  had  been  recognized 
as  factors  making  for  poor  health  and  social  morale,  promoting  crime, 
disease  and  a  handicapped  citizenry.  The  decade  was  in  the  throes 
of  reform  and  humanitarian  compunction  for  the  bewildered  immi- 
grant mass  flooding  the  seaboard  and  inland  industrial  cities.  Various 
tenement  and  housing  laws  were  passed,  the  most  noted  being  that 
of  1901  in  New  York  City.  These  laws  were  aimed  at  improving 
lighting  and  standards  of  sanitation,  and  to  relieve  congestion.  But 
in  eflFect  there  was  little  change.  It  was  noted  by  Howe,  who  was  as 
zealous  for  better  housing  as  any  reformer,  that  while  sanitary  im- 
provements were  marked,  "regulation  does  not  increase  the  supply 
of  houses;  it  rather  diminishes  the  supply  by  increasing  the  cost  of 
construction." 

That  no  basic  change  was  made  in  three  generations  was  the 
finding  of  Langdon  W.  Post,  Tenement  House  Commissioner  in  the 
first  LaGuardia  administration.  He  proved  that  the  old-law  tenements 
in  New  York,  and  post-war  housing  in  other  older  cities,  were  still  the 
bedrock  of  housing  for  the  urban  masses.  In  a  summary  of  his  views 
and  experiences  ( in  the  late  thirties )  Post  pointed  out  that  "one-third 
to  one-half  of  our  people  live  in  buildings  which  were  constructed  at 
least  fifty  years  ago,  in  physical  surroundings  which  have  scarcely 
changed."  In  reviewing  reports  on  conditions  in  the  tenements  he 
found  that  "nearly  2,000,000  lived  in  67,000  of  these  old-law  fire  traps." 
He  concluded  that  "these  ( slum )  areas  can  never  be  reclaimed  under 
the  method  of  development  and  operation  of  urban  real  estate  .  .  . 
Actually,  the  figures  reveal  the  cold  fact  that  the  discrepancy  between 
average  income  and  costs  of  new  construction  under  present  methods 
of  financing  and  taxing  is  so  great  that  less  than  a  quarter  of  the 
population  can  be  supplied  with  new  homes  without  resorting  to 
some  form  of  government  subsidy  such  as  partial  tax  exemption." " 
^.  Redevelopment  or  rehabilitation  of  blighted  or  sub-standard  hous- 
ing was  only  one  aspect  of  the  greater  problem  of  the  accumulated 
backlog  of  housing  needs  for  millions  of  new  family  units.  At  a 
1947  housing  conference  Edward  Weinfeld,  former  New  York  State 
Commissioner  of  Housing,  stated  that  "the  housing  problem  no  longer 
is  confined  to  people  of  low  income.  It  cuts  across  the  large  bulk  of 
our  population.  Above  all,  it  involves  long-range  planning  for  the 
future  and  an  over-all  approach  to  a  national  problem  which  is 
surely  undermining  the  social  and  moral  basis  of  our  democratic  in- 
stitutions." 

In  testifying  on  the  Wagner-Taft-EUender  Housing  Bill  in  1947 
George  W.  Welsh,  mayor  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  and  president 
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of  the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors,  declared:  "large  sections 
of  our  cities  are  morasses  of  slum  and  blight.  People  no  longer  take 
pride  and  pleasure  in  living  in  our  cities.  To  be  perfectly  frank,  many 
of  them  live  there— those  w^ho  cannot  afford  to  escape  to  the  country- 
side—because they  must.  If  people  did  not  have  to  live  there,  our 
cities  would  very  quickly  be  technologically  unoccupied." 
cupied." 

Deterioration  of  the  Urban  Environment 

The  straitened  financial  conditions  of  the  American  municipality 
never  permitted  maintenance  of  a  municipal  plant  to  meet  maximum 
needs  with  efficiency.  Only  in  the  lush  days  of  the  twenties  were 
pressing  needs  met  more  than  half  way.  But  after  1940  deficits  again 
grew  at  an  accelerated  pace.  Carl  Chatters,  executive  director  of  the 
American  Municipal  Association,  asserted  in  1948  that  many  cities  had 
accumulated  a  twenty-year  deficit  in  municipal  construction,  sewage 
and  roads,  public  buildings,  schools,  transit  lines  and  the  like.  The  defi- 
cit was  the  result  of  the  financial  insolvency  of  the  1930s  until  the  early 
1940s  and  thereafter  materials  restrictions  and  insufiicient  funds  on 
hand.  In  terms  of  the  municipal  plant  this  era  saw  accelerated  decay  of 
water  mains  and  sewage  system,  breakdown  in  other  utility  services, 
streets  pounded  into  broken  pathways,  and  parks  allowed  to  become  run 
down  and  dilapidated.  Frederick  L.  Bird,  director  of  municipal  reseach 
for  Dun  and  Bradstreet,  told  the  Municipal  Forum  of  New  York  in 
1952  that  leading  cities  were  faced  with  a  $100  billion  improvement 
deficit  by  1962  due  to  failure  to  maintain  minimum  standards  of 
captal  replacements,  repairs  and  renovation  in  the  1930s  and  forties. 
The  largest  deficits  were  for  arterial  roads  and  city  streets,  schools, 
hospitals,  water  supply  systems,  pollution  control,  parks,  parking  fa- 
cilities and  housing. 

Urban  deterioration  has  also  been  marked  by  failure  to  provide 
and  enforce  measures  to  counteract  the  worsening  of  sanitary  condi- 
tions following  on  greater  congestion  and  the  spread  of  blighted 
areas  and  slums  in  the  past  75  years.  According  to  Professor  Abel 
Wolman  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  conditions  in  many  respects  have 
worsened  in  the  past  century.  He  points  out  that  water  supply 
systems  and  sewerage  facilities  have  deteriorated  most  heavily  in  the 
last  generation  because  of  failure  to  maintain  minimum  standards  of 
repair  and  reconstruction.  At  a  1949  meeting  of  the  Industrial 
Hygiene  Foundation,  it  was  estimated  that  it  would  cost  "bilHons" 
to  eradicate  water  and  air  pollution. 

Smoke  from  industries  and  residences  was  from  the  genesis  of  the 
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American  city  an  inevitable  concomitant  of  its  growth  and  such  efforts 
as  were  made  to  ehminate  it  went  contrary  to  the  folklore  that  valued 
rather  than  deplored  its  prevalence.  As  Charles  M.  Robinson  noted 
in  1901,  in  explaining  why  aU  efforts  and  ordinances  for  the  previous 
two  decades  did  not  make  the  slightest  alleviation  of  smoke  discharge: 
"When  there  is  a  notion  that  smoke  means  industry— with  the  cer- 
tainty that  industry  means  wealth  and  wealth  means  civic  progress- 
municipal  art  is  apt  to  be  over-indulgent  to  one  of  its  greatest  foes."  * 
The  next  half  century  likewise  evidenced  no  definite  headway  in 
ridding  cities  of  their  soot  and  smoke  pall  and  contamination.  Dr. 
Louis  McCabe  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  addressing  an  air  pollu- 
tion symposium  in  1949,  took  especially  to  task  those  "selfish  indus- 
trialists who  believed  that  air-pollution  control  was  too  expensive." 
"A  stem  warning  of  the  ominous  fouling  of  urban  atmospheres  was 
sounded  by  Robert  L.  Heilbroner  in  1951:  "Here  and  there  the  inroads 
of  smoke  have  been  stopped,  contained,  rolled  back,  but  by  and 
large  the  problem  of  pollution  has  been  picking  up  momentum. 
jToday,  the  smoke  menace  has  assumed  proportions— in  its  impact 
•both  on  our  health  and  on  our  pocketbooks— that  should  serve  to 
rank  it  as  a  major  national  scandal."^ 

Only  in  those  cities  where  powerful  civic  groups  were  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  smoke  abatement— for  example,  the  MeUon  inter- 
locking coterie  in  Pittsburgh— have  teeth  been  put  into  the  anti- 
smoke  ordinance  and  enforcement  measures  been  carried  through 
vigorously.  '  Pittsburgh,  one-time  'Tiell  with  the  lid  off,"  bids  fairs 
in  the  1950s  to  become  a  cleaner  city.  Considerable  indirect  sup- 
port for  this  drive  came  from  railroads  which  substituted  Diesel 
engines  for  their  old  coalbumers. 

A  growing  awareness  of  the  cost  of  smoke  contamination,  more 
than  an  esthetic  impulse,  led  in  the  last  half  of  the  1940s  to  renewed 
agitation  and  efforts  to  curb  the  nuisance.  Laws  and  ordinances,  in 
many  respects  similar  to  the  laws  on  the  books  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  were  adopted  and  publicized,  committees  appointed  and 
public  campaigns  launched.  A  growing  consciousness  of  the  shabbi- 
ness  and  run-down  conditions  of  increasing  miles  of  urban  streets, 
dirty  subways  and  stations  and  general  slovenliness  in  public  and 
quasi-public  buildings,  had  been  reflected  in  newspaper  editorials, 
clean-up  drives,  and  comments  of  visitors  and  Americans  returning 
from  abroad.  The  most  acid  remarks  were  those  of  Edna  Ferber; 
New  York,  she  declared  unequivocally,  was  "the  filthiest  city  in  the 
world." 

While  Indianapolis  indignantly  denied  a  journalist's   charge  that 
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it  was  the  dirtiest  city  he  encountered  in  his  swing  around  the  United 
States,  officials  of  a  number  of  leading  cities  were  often  beforehand  in 
apologizing  for  the  appearance  of  their  streets.  On  several  occasions, 
including  a  meeting  of  the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  in 
New  York,  Mayor  O'Dwyer  apologized  for  his  city's  shabbiness  and 
"filthy  streets."  OflBcials  of  New  York's  Department  of  Sanitation  put 
the  blame  on  a  "callously  indifferent  public"  and  the  habits  of  newly 
arrived  denizens  of  Harlem  (from  Puerto  Rico  and  the  south)  who 
persist  in  throwing  rubbish  and  garbage  in  streets  and  empty  lots, 
in  the  time-honored  manner  of  peasants. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  in  her  newspaper  column  in  1949,  noted 
the  universal  condition  of  American  urban  shabbiness:  "On  my  re- 
cent train  trip  to  St.  Louis,  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
cities  are  approached  not  only  through  drab  and  ugly  streets,  but 
through  filth  and  dirt.  Piles  of  rubbish  may  be  seen  in  empty  lots;  old 
newspapers  and  bottles  are  strewn  carelessly  about.  I  think  it  might 
be  a  good  idea  for  us  to  start  a  nation-wide  campaign  for  tidying  up 
all  the  approaches  to  our  tovtnis  and  cities."  George  E.  Sokolsky  made 
a  similar  complaint  in  1950:  "As  I  travel  about  the  country,  I  am 
appalled  by  the  change  that  has  come  over  our  cities.  They  are 
dirty  .  .  .  There  seem  no  longer  to  be  'good  neighborhoods'  except 
in  the  suburbs." 

Not  the  least  aspect  of  urban  environment  to  suffer  deterioration 
was  that  of  parks,  squares  and  other  green  spaces  in  most  large  cities. 
These  areas  were  considerably  expanded  in  acreage  and  in  number 
during  the  1930s  as  a  result  of  WPA  projects,  but  maintenance  and 
repair  fell  off  precipitately  in  the  1940s.  Failure  to  maintain  any 
standard  of  repair  and  rehabilitation  resulted  in  such  widespread  dis- 
repair that  by  1950  it  was  estimated  that  the  cost  of  returning  park 
areas  to  their  original  condition  would  involve  costs  far  above  that 
appropriated  by  most  municipalities. 

The  shabby  state  of  New  York  City's  parks  has  been  widely  and  vig- 
orously criticized.  The  Park  Department  regards  its  annual  operating 
budget,  about  $3,500,000  as  hardly  sufficient  to  maintain  a  minimum 
of  needed  repairs.  Its  1950  report  noted  that  "during  the  war  years, 
constant  and  rapid  deterioration  took  place  in  the  park  system.  The 
impact  was  cumulative  and  noticeable,  standards  of  upkeep  were 
lowered  and  the  parks  rapidly  took  on  a  shabby  appearance.  This 
presented  a  most  serious  problem."  In  Philadelphia  virtually  all 
neighborhood  parks  have  so  far  declined  that  only  a  thoroughgoing 
reseeding,  extensive  tree  surgery,  and  repairs  to  buildings  and  walks 
will  return  them  to  a  minimum  of  decency.    The  more  exposed  areas 
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of  Fairmount  Park,  the  largest  urban  park  in  the  world,  likewise  suf- 
fered from  InsuflBcient  appropriation  and  attention. 

The  problem  of  insuflBcient  or  failing  water  supply  for  municipali- 
ties came  to  the  fore  with  dramatic  impact  in  the  fall  of  1949,  when  the 
water  supply  authorities  in  New  York  were  galvanized  into  action  by 
the  drought-caused  dangerously  low  level  of  upstate  reservoirs.  The 
crisis  of  less  than  sixty  days'  supply  brought  the  warning  from  Edward 
J.  Clark,  chief  engineer  of  the  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and 
Electricity  that  in  the  event  of  a  water  failure  New  York  would  be- 
come a  "ghost  city." 

That  the  problems  of  maintaining  a  water  supply  in  the  face  of 
depleted  resources,  growing  per  capita  consumption  and  an  increase 
in  absolute  demand,  were  common  to  all  American  cities  was  reported 
by  A.  Nelson  Sayre  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  Speaking 
in  New  York,  he  advised  that  the  city  was  using  10%  more  water  than 
it  could  normally  collect  and  still  maintain  a  margin  of  safety  and  he 
predicted  that  other  cities  would  soon  be  faced  with  similar  condi- 
tions. In  the  Southwest,  he  noted,  strong  competition  prevails  for  the 
available  water  supply,  never  too  plentiful.  For  Los  Angeles  and 
other  sections  of  Southern  California,  the  fastest  growing  in  the 
country,  the  forecast  was  for  water  to  be  one  of  their  principal  prob- 
lems. 

A  study  by  the  President's  Water  Resources  Policy  Commission,  i 
released  in  1950,  warned  against  growing  water  pollution  in  congested 
urban  areas:  "Grave  as  it  is  now,  the  pollution  problem  is  bound  to 
deepen  as  population  and  industry  grow."  The  Commisson  called  the 
Ohio  River  one  of  the  most  polluted  water-courses  in  the  country: 
"The  resulting  pollution  is  so  serious  as  to  discourage  further  industrial 
expansion,  and  factories  in  need  of  water  for  processing  or  cooling 
purposes  are  tending  to  locate  elsewhere." 

TraflBc  as  the  nemesis  of  the  city  first  became  a  subject  of  serious 
concern  when  the  problem  of  car  density  and  limited  street  surface 
presented  a  continuing  and  apparently  insoluble  problem.  Private 
passenger  cars  were  blamed  for  overloading  the  central  city  streets, 
thus  slowing  down  all  travel  and  transit  of  goods  and  causing  great 
losses.  Dr.  Luther  Gulick,  executive  director  of  the  Mayor's  Com- 
mittee on  Management  Survey  ( initiated  in  1950 )  warned  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  New  York  that  transit  was  the  key  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  city  life  and  per  contra  its  chief  limiting  factor:  "We  are  al- 
ready stifling  our  manufacturing  businesses,  our  merchants,  our  com- 
merce and  our  musement  ctivities  by  traffic  congestion  on  and  under 
the  streets."    The  working  day,  he  added,  was  lengthened  by  inter- 
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minable  traveling  to  and  from  dormitory  suburbs  to  the  city  center. 

The  late  William  Pedrick  saw  in  1949  that  trafiBc  congestion  and 
lack  of  proper  off-street  parking  facilities  were  threatening  to  ruin 
midtown  business  in  New  York.  Insufficient  trafiBc  capacity,  he  pre- 
dicted, "will  destroy  the  greatest  source  of  taxable  income  that  New 
York  City  has  .  .  .  we  can  expect  the  movement  of  business  from  this 
great  midtown  retail  section  to  areas  outside  the  city  of  New  York." 
Many  business  interests  agreed  that  parking  congestion  in  the  city  was 
responsible  for  much  of  the  growth  of  suburban  shopping  centers. 
The  veiled  threat  was  made  that  some  day  the  larger  department 
stores  would  decamp  the  city  entirely  to  seek  out  customers  in  the 
suburbs  and  satellite  cities. 

H.  E.  Hilts,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  declared  in  1950  that  New  York  was  hopelessly 
caught  in  "a  trafiBc  nightmare."  To  properly  provide  for  trafiBc  needs 
would  involve  several  billion  dollars  of  capital  construction  and  take 
a  generation  of  planning  and  building.  "The  overwhelming  diflfi- 
cuties  are  so  vast  and  are  growing  so  rapidly  that  there  appears  to 
be  no  single  remedy.  A  series  of  city-wide  improvements  must  be 
completed."^  TrafiBc  congestion  has  been  and  remains  the  most 
frustrating  of  municipal  problems. 

The  solution  most  often  mentioned,  that  of  off-street  parking,  is  not 
considered  feasible  in  New  York  and  other  large  cities  because  of  the 
high  costs  of  urban  land;  underground  garages  and  tiered  garage 
space  are  impractical  because  they  would  involve  heavy  capital  costs. 

In  the  post-war  period  nearly  all  municipalities  have  reported  their 
transit  plants  in  need  of  extensive  refurbishing,  subject  to  higher 
costs  of  operations  and  generally  inadequate.  Morris  Edwards  of 
Cincinnati,  president  of  the  American  Transit  Association,  reported 
at  its  annual  meeting  in  1949  that  the  transit  situation  is  nearly  all 
large  and  many  small  cities  was  rapidly  deteriorating.  "Some  large 
transit  systems  are  not  taking  in  even  enough  revenue  to  meet  their 
direct  operating  costs.  The  majority  are  dragging  along  at  or  barely 
above  the  break-even  point,  perhaps  providing  adequate  service  from 
day  to  day  but  wholly  unable  to  make  capital  expenditures  for 
modernization  of  facilities,  replacement  of  worn-out  equipment  and 
improvements  of  service." 

Municipally-owned  transit  lines  in  Boston,  San  Francisco,  Chicago, 
Detroit  and  Cleveland  reported  losses  early  in  1949.  Some  privately 
owned  lines  did  better,  as  in  Los  Angeles  and  Kansas  City,  but  others 
in  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo  was  in  receivership  because  of  straitened  con- 
ditions.    The  Cleveland  City  Planning  Commission,  in  setting  forth 
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the  needs  of  the  city  October,  1943,  said  of  its  transit  situation,  "much 
of  our  equipment  is  obsolete,  noisy,  and  slow;  many  loops,  depots  or 
stations  are  neighborhood  eyesores." 

Economic  Decay  as  a  Factor  in  Urban  Decline 

Modern  urbanism  as  a  phenomenon  of  modern  industrialism  grew 
apace  with  outward  expansion.  Urban  growth  followed,  in  the  main, 
the  rising  curve  of  industrial  and  commercial  development.  A  creature 
of  economic  forces,  urbanism  has  inevitably  tended  to  decline  or  even 
decay  where  the  economy  runs  a  downward  course.  The  boom  towns 
of  the  west,  it  will  be  recalled  often  became  ghost  towns  once  their 
resources  were  played  out. 

Although  larger  cities,  too,  are  aflFected  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
a  given  economic  activity  has  declined,  dependency  upon  a  given 
industry  or  segment  has  been  chiefly  a  characteristic  of  the  smaller 
communities.  When  a  particular  industry  is  depressed  it  necessarily 
aflFects  the  areas  directly  dependent  on  it.  Even  during  the  twenties 
when  urbanism  grew,  the  towns  in  the  textile  and  coal  centers  suf- 
fered because  of  depression.  The  general  economic  crisis  of  the 
1930s  sped  the  process  of  decline.  In  New  England  this  has  been 
marked  in  the  case  of  Fall  River,  New  Bedford  and  other  textile 
towns.  The  mine  areas,  based  on  one  of  the  leading  natural  resources 
of  the  country,  have  remained  for  the  most  part  in  semi-rural  isolation, 
in  scraggly,  rambling  villages  known  as  mine  patches.  Where  urban- 
ism has  taken  root  in  these  areas,  its  existence  has  been  at  best  pre- 
carious and  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  local  industry. 

The  towns  of  the  anthracite  region  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  for 
example,  steadily  lost  population  and  deteriorated  as  towns  and 
municipalities  in  the  1930s.  In  the  forties  they  held  their  own  and 
even  regained  some  ground  because  of  growing  demand  for  coal,  but 
soon  after  the  war  they  went  into  what  may  be  their  final  decline.  By 
the  1950s  the  largest  urban  center  of  the  hard  coal  industry,  Scranton, 
one  time  third  largest  city  in  Pennsylvania,  had  some  20,000  unem- 
ployed, representing  about  18%  of  the  employables  in  the  vicinity  and 
a  ten  year  population  loss  of  over  15,000.  As  a  result  a  campaign  was 
initiated  by  local  business  interest  to  finance  a  ten  million  dollar 
factory  building  program  to  attract  industry.  Other  anthracite  towns 
have  fared  even  worse.  In  some  where  a  mine  shut  down,  the  situa- 
tion took  on  the  proportions  of  a  municipal  catastrophe— as  in  the 
case  of  Minersville  during  1949. 

The  1950  census  revealed  that  the  urban  loss  of  the  decade  had 
been  less  than  that  of  1930-40.    The  older  industrial  towns  and  cities 
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in  the  east  continued  to  lose,  however,  while  new  urban  growth  was 
registered  in  the  west,  south  and  southwest;  California,  the  premier 
urban  state,  now  had  35  cities  with  over  25,000  population.  Losses  in 
the  east  included  Wilmington  down  2,500,  Jersey  City,  .25%,  Bayonne, 
3.3%,  Union  City,  1.5%. 

Even  greater  economic  changes  cast  their  shadows  before  large 
cities  like  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland  and  Detroit  in  the  depletion  of  the 
Mesabi  iron  range  and  the  opening  of  new  sources  of  iron  ore  in  La- 
brador and  Venezuela.  A  shift  of  the  steel  industry  to  the  east  to 
be  closer  to  the  source  was  indicated  in  the  estabUshment  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  plant  at  Morrisville,  Pa.,  and  other 
plants.  In  time  the  shift  may  take  on  proportions  of  a  landslide  that 
may  reduce  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland  to  secondary  positions  in  the 
steel  and  metal-worldng  industry. 

The  Conc3ept  of  Urban  Redevelopment 

The  danger  to  the  municipality  as  a  going  plant  and  continuous 
organism,  in  the  creeping  paralysis  of  physical  deterioration  of  its 
center  and  core  and  extending  in  concentric  circles,  has  been  recog- 
nized by  municipal  oflBcials  and  civic  and  business  bodies.  They  see 
the  alternative  to  rehabilitation  only  a  burned  out  city  with  loss  of 
realty  values,  abandonment  of  expensive  municipal  utihties  and  swift 
urban  decay.  The  widening  circles  of  the  "burned  city"  are  a  real 
threat,  requiring  heroic  counteracting  measures.  When  public  housing 
construction  was  proposed  in  the  thirties  as  an  obligation  of  the 
government,  some  social  reformers  believed  that  such  housing  could 
be  combined  with  slum  elimination.  New  Deal  fervor  kindled  at  the 
thought,  but  a  protracted  controversy  ensued  when  some  planners 
insisted  that  providing  public  low-cost  housing,  not  necessarily  re- 
moving slum  sections  first,  had  a  prior  claim  on  government  funds. 
Enthusiasts  like  Nathan  Straus  opposed  concentration  on  slum  clear- 
ance: "At  one  extretne  are  those  who  are  convinced  that  all  public 
housing  should  be  located  in  blighted  areas.  Those  who  hold  this 
view  maintain  that  it  is  the  function  of  a  pubhc  housing  program  to 
assist  in  stabilizing  real  estate  values,  on  which  the  tax  structure  of 
cities  are  based."  This,  Straus  demurred,  would  be  giving  premium 
money  to  slum  land  owners  who  kept  their  holdings  at  high  prices 
with  the  expectation  of  being  thus  compensated.  Slum  clearance 
would  thus  be  of  primary  benefit  to  those  owners.  He  declared  that 
"the  only  way  to  cut  through  to  the  heart  of  problem  is  to  provide 
new  housing  within  the  means  of  tenants  of  the  slums."  * 

The  public  housing  program,  as  it  eventuated  has  satisfied  neither 
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side.  It  has  not  been  sufficiently  developed  to  test  any  given  theory 
of  city  redevelopment  and/or  public  housing.  In  the  forties  it  was 
evident  that  the  amount  of  public  housing  authorized  for  reclamation 
of  slum  arear  was  not  cutting  deeply  into  the  problem  of  arresting  the 
spread  of  blight.  More  positive  action  was  required;  redevelopment 
was  advanced  as  the  concept  to  meet  this  need. 

Alfred  Bettman,  one  time  expert  on  city  planning  and  a  champion  of 
redevelopment  through  emergency  reclamation  of  decaying  areas,  took 
this  position:  "Urban  redevelopment  has  come  to  be  recognized  and 
is  an  accurate  expression  for  the  process  of  rebuilding  or  rehabilita- 
ting those  portions  of  our  urban  communities  which  are  in  need  of 
that  treatment  and  which  are  commonly  referred  to  as  blighted  .  .  . 
As  these  districts  are  estimated  to  constitute  about  thirty  per  cent  "^ 
of  the  urban  territory  of  the  United  States,  the  problem  presented  i's 
of  great  magnitude  as  well  as  of  the  most  profound  economic  and 
social  importance."^" 

Redevelopment  acts  have  been  passed  by  a  number  of  state  legis^ 
latures  for  the  express  purpose  of  promoting  "elimination  of  bhghted 
areas."  These  measures  generally  permit  municipalities  to  set  up 
redevelopment  authorities  with  power  to  buy  or  condemn  property  in 
areas  certified  as  obsolete  or  blighted  and  then  to  sell  or  lease  such 
property  for  new  construction  by  private  builders  offered  tax  reduc- 
tions and  other  inducements.  The  creation  of  redevelopment  author- 
ities placed  in  sharp  relief  the  prodigious  problems  in  getting  to  the 
point  of  acquiring  land  for  reconstruction. 

After  stating  that  31%  of  Philadelphia  lives  in  blighted  areas,  the 
Redevelopment  Authority  of  that  city  noted  in  a  brochure.  Our  City 
Today  and  Tomorrow,  the  basic  justification  for  government  assistance  t__ 
'TDlighted  areas  usually  are  in  desirable  locations  within  the  city.  But 
they  do  not  attract  redevelopers  because  they  are  profitless  possibili- 
ties. The  cost  of  the  land  with  the  cost  of  demolishing  present  struc- 
tures make  rebuilding  almost  prohibitive.  It  is  less  expensive  to  build 
in  the  suburbs."  The  authority  pointed  out  that  "without  some 
source  of  funds  with  which  to  solve  the  land  cost  problem  there  can 
be  little  redevelopment"  and  that  large  state  and  city  appropriations 
for  such  redevelopment  had  been  made  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  and 
Indianapolis.  "The  choice  is  either  to  end  the  bhght  or  to  suffer  the 
obvious  consequences." 

Cleveland  Rodgers,  then  a  member  of  the  New  York  City  Planning 
Commission,  agreed  that  "the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  large-scale 
redevelopment  operations  is  the  high  cost  of  land.""  He  noted  that 
savings   banks    and  insurance   companies,   institutional   investors   in 
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real  estate,  do  not  care  to  rehabilitate  slum  areas  from  which  they 
receive  much  of  their  income,  but  seek  to  recoup  losses  by  new  con- 
struction on  vacant  land.  The  money  to  acquire  land,  the  requisite 
for  offering  it  to  private  capital  for  redevelopment,  was,  then,  the 
primary  need  of  the  redevelopment  movement. 

-  In  a  1948  message  to  Congress  on  housing  and  rent  control,  Presi- 
dent Truman  drew  attention  to  the  extent  of  the  problem,  urging 
that  "the  redevelopment  of  the  central  area  of  our  cities,  now  too 
often  blighted  and  decaying,  is  of  primary  importance  to  our  housing 
program.  Some  sections  of  our  cities  must  be  replanned  and  rebuilt 
to  be  fit  places  for  modem  living.  To  make  it  possible  for  the  cities 
to  start  this  work  and  to  encourage  participation  by  private  capital, 
we  should  now  make  adequate  provision  for  a  program  to  assist  in 
^N  the  elimination  of  slums  and  blighted  area^  \The  task  of  assembling 
'  and  clearing  land  in  thse  areas  and  making  it  ready  for  rebuilding  is 
great  and  the  need  is  urgent.  The  costs  will  be  beyond  the  financial 
means  of  most  cities.  I  recommend  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
give  Federal  assistance,  to  be  combined  with  local  resources,  to  permit 
the  assembly  and  clearance  of  land  in  such  areas.  Federal  aid  for  this 
purpose  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  comprehensive  housing  legisla- 
tion which  I  have  previously  recommended." 

That  some  real  estate  men,  nominally  an  obtuse  tribe,  were  con- 
scious of  the  need  for  redevelopment  was  made  clear  by  William 
Zeckendorf,  president  of  Webb  and  Knapp,  Inc.,  in  an  address  before 
the  New  York  State  Association  of  Architects  in  1947.  He  pointed 
out  that  long-range  planning  was  necessary  to  rebuild  many  Ameri- 
can cities  since  areas  in  urban  centers  were  "largely  obsolete  and 
might  wither  and  die,"  and  indicated  that  such  conditions  were  espec- 
ially true  of  New  York. 

By  1945  there  were  urban  redevelopment  laws  in  at  least  17  states, 
but  practical  obstacles  were  increasingly  evident.  The  outstanding 
instance  of  redevelopment,  Stuyvesant  Town  in  New  York  City,  was 
cited  as  an  example  of  private  redevelopment  that  imposed  a  heavy 
lien  against  the  future  of  the  city  in  that  it  increased  the  population 
density  from  11,000  to  nearly  25,000  or  373  persons  per  acre  and  pro- 
vided no  schools,  thereby  throwing  an  additional  burden  on  existing 
institutions,  besides  being  tax  free  for  25  years. 

The  passage  of  a  national  public  housing  bill  by  the  Congress  in 
1949,  a  measure  contemplating  810,000  units  of  public  housing  to  be 
built  in  a  six-year  period,  served  to  stimulate  plans  in  cities  previously 
unable  to  see  their  way  to  procure  means  to  get  beyond  the  blueprint 
stage.     The  redevelopment  plans  of  14  cities  were  restudied  with  a 
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view  to  including  more  public  housing;  New  York,  Philadelphia,  De- 
troit and  Los  Angeles  raised  the  number  of  units  proposed  for  such 
housing.  But  the  plans  were  destined  to  be  short-lived;  because  of 
the  Korean  emergency  in  1950  President  Truman  ordered  a  sharp  cut 
in  housing  act  allotments.  On  December  26th  word  was  handed  down 
from  Washington  that  slum  clearance  projects  were  to  be  tapered  off 
and  pubhc  housing  units  revised  downwards  to  60,000  units,  half  of 
those  proposed  and  planned.  Such  units  as  were  aheady  built  were 
designated  for  defense  workers. 

SuBUEBS — Flight  From  the  Crry 

Mayor  Fletcher  Bowron  of  Los  Angeles,  speaking  at  the  opening  of 
the  1950  meeting  of  the  National  Planning  Conference,  aptly  summed 
up  the  threat  inherent  in  the  onsweeping  flight  from  the  city  to  its 
suburbs:  "There  is  a  movement  out  of  cities  toward  their  peripheries 
into  unincorporated  areas.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  any  one  city.  If 
people  year  after  year  move  their  home  and  business  outside,  well 
necessarily  have  our  cities  die.  It's  a  job  for  planners.  But  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  planning  is  human  beings — the  desire  to  make 
money  and  quick  profits,  too  wilhng  to  sacrifice  the  general  interests." 

In  the  first  stage  of  fleeing  from  the  city,  the  wealthy  sought  to 
foimd  unincorporated  villages  and  manorial  estates.  Indicative  of  the 
role  of  the  suburbs  in  effecting  low  taxes  for  the  well-to-do  was  the 
notice  in  1947  that  Radnor  township,  one  of  the  prime  Philadelphia 
main  line  suburbs,  increased  by  two  mills  its  tax  rate  of  $1  per  $100 
of  assessed  valuation.  This  compared  with  the  Philadelphia  munici- 
pal rate  of  $2.70.  The  less  wealthy  had  to  be  content  with  out-of-the- 
city  fringe  villages,  incorporated  and  unincorporated.  By  the  1920s, 
the  flight  from  the  city  was  animated  not  only  by  a  desire  for  escape 
from  "heavy"  taxation  and  for  country  Hving,  but  also  by  the  pressure 
of  city  congestion.  Douglas,  in  his  study  of  tlie  suburban  movement 
of  the  era,  appraised  the  situation  in  terms  of  a  ratio  in  land  conges- 
tion: "The  suburbs  of  the  68  greater  American  cities  thus  contain 
about  one-third  as  many  people  as  inhabit  the  cities  themselves, 
using  about  ten  times  as  much  land  .  .  .  An  urban  area  generally  has 
suburbs  in  about  the  proportion  that  it  has  an  overcrowded  center."^ 
Moreover,  the  industrial  suburb  represented  a  break  from  urban  in- 
dustrial congestion  and  movement.  In  fact,  industrial  suburbs  grew 
to  a  point  where  one  writer  asked  "Is  the  Big  City  Doomed  as  an 
Industrial  Center?"  in  Industrial  Management  for  September  1924. 

Despite  the  almost  complete  cessation  of  building  construction  in 
the  1930s,  the  pronounced  suburban  trend  continued.     Chauncy  D. 
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Harris,  in  his  study  of  suburbs  in  1943,  found  they  were  inhabited  by 
more  than  a  third  of  the  population  of  140  metropolitan  districts.  "In 
ten  metropohtan  districts,"  he  said,  "more  than  60%  of  the  total  popu- 
lation live  outside  the  political  boundaries  of  the  chief  city.  Of  this 
group,  Boston  and  Pittsburgh  are  particularly  striking  in  having 
more  than  a  million  people  in  suburbs  .  .  .  Manufacturing  cities  show 
the  greatest  development  of  suburbs,  averaging  34.4%  of  their  pop- 
ulation in  suburbs.  Some  residential  suburbs  contain  remarkable 
concentrations  of  professional  or  clerical  workers  who  commute  to 
the  central  city  ...  Of  the  19  cities  in  the  United  States  which  had 
the  highest  percentage  of  their  gainfully  employed  or  occupied  work- 
ers in  professional  occupations,  16  were  suburbs  in  the  metropolitan 
districts."  " 

With  burgeoning  post-war  building  construction  of  the  mid-forties 
taking  up  the  slack  of  a  prodigious  backlog  of  dwellings,  it  became 
evident  that  little  of  it  would  be  within  the  corporate  urban  limits. 
Most  of  it  flourished  in  the  older  and  new  suburbs.  The  ratio  of 
population  increase  was  3  to  1  for  suburbs  as  against  metropolitan 
centers.  Figures  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  showed,  for 
example  that  in  the  first  seven  months  of  1947  some  6,983  new  dwell- 
ing units  were  started  in  the  Philadelphia-Camden  area,  of  which 
only  2,542  were  within  the  municipal  boundaries. 

The  construction  momentum  that  increasingly  threatens  to  leave 
city  purlieus  deserted,  in  favor  of  ever-new  suburbs  and  expansion 
of  the  older  ones,  has  caused  a  number  of  municipalities  to  re-examine 
the  problem  that  strikes  at  their  none  too  secure  urban  stability. 

The  causes  and  effects  of  the  flight  to  suburbs  were  delineated  in 
some  detail  in  a  report  made  by  the  Finance  Commission  of  Boston  in 
1941:  "Decentralization,  the  migration  of  population  from  the  city 
to  the  suburbs,  leaves  behind  a  municipality  fully  serviced,  but  with 
increasingly  fewer  people  to  maintain  it.  A  certain  amount  of  retail 
shopping  usually  accompanies  the  migration  and  from  time  to  time 
wholesale  business  and  manufacturing  follows.  The  results  are  far- 
reaching  and  raise  serious  problems  for  the  area  affected."^*  The 
report  revealed  that  five  contiguous  cities  and  towns — Cambridge, 
Somerville,  Chelsea,  Everett  and  Revere — ^lost  population  to  less 
congested  suburbs,  with  Brookline,  Newton,  Wellesley,  Milton,  Bel- 
mont Waltham,  Arlington  and  Lexington  showing  corresponding 
gains.  The  point  was  stressed  that  the  flight  stemmed  directly  from 
the  growing  obsolescence  and  deterioration  of  the  most  congested 
residential  sections  of  Boston,  where  more  than  one-half  of  the 
dwellings  were  over  50  years  of  age  and  at  least  one-tenth  over  80. 
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Emphasizing  the  seriousness  of  the  decline  of  Boston  proper,  the 
Finance  Commission  put  forth  tentatively  a  proposal  ( see  "Functional 
Consolidation  in  Metropolitan  Areas"  in  Public  Administration  Re- 
view, Spring,  1941)  for  "unifying"  the  municipal  services  of  the  five 
contiguous  towns  of  Boston.  Several  alternative  forms  of  consolidation 
with  suburbs  were  urged  as  antidotes  to  a  dangerous  leakage  of  wealth 
and  people  from  the  city's  limits:  "The  remedies  most  generally  pro- 
posed to  meet  the  metropolitan  area  problems  are  annexation  of  the 
satellite  cities  to  the  central  core  city;  the  use  of  the  borough  plan  to 
secure  consolidation;  the  formation  of  special  metropolitan  districts; 
functional  consolidation  on  a  co-operative  basis  with  one  government 
(central  city  or  county).  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  annexation 
has  been  the  prospect  that  it  would  result  in  a  higher  tax  rate  in  the 
territory  to  be  annexed." 

The  growth  of  suburbs  has  become  so  widespread  since  the  last 
half  of  the  1940s  that  the  phenomenon  of  suburbanism  has  not  only 
been  studied  in  relation  to  the  city,  but  as  a  factor-problem  in  itself. 
During  the  last  half  of  the  forties,  regional  and  city  planning  bodies 
began  to  devote  more  attention  and  study  to  this  problem.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Regional  Plan  Association  of  New  York,  in  a  study  entitled 
You,  Your  Community  and  the  Regional  Plan,  (1946),  urged  the 
Long  Island  counties  to  make  long-term  plans  for  tremendous  in- 
crease in  their  suburbs  and  towns.  Villages,  townships  and  county 
boards  were  urged  to  plan  so  that  the  problems  that  overwhelmed  the 
great  metropolitan  areas  would  not  swamp  them — problems  such  as 
traffic  congestion  and  orderly  residential  and  commercial  growth. 

To  counter  the  "explosion"  in  the  direction  of  open  spaces  on  the 
outskirts  of  cities,,  city  officials,  planners  and  others  proposed  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  city  as  a  metropolitan  core  upon  which  suburban 
areas  would  continue  to  depend.  In  another  counter-move,  a  series 
of  plans  for  introducing  the  "neighborhood"  concept  in  New  York 
City  was  proposed  in  1949  to  the  City  Planning  Commission  by  the 
Community  Service  Society.  The  "neighborhood"  unit  plan  is  in  the 
main  a  variation  of  the  Radbum  village  plan,  a  given  residential 
center  possessing  shopping  and  recreational  facilities  and  around 
which  traffic  is  diverted.  The  idea  is  to  implant  neighborhood 
cohesion  and  feeling.  In  proposing  a  board  of  neighborhood  and 
industrial  planning.  State  Commissioner  of  Housing,  Herman  T. 
Stichman  called  forth  this  editorial  comment  by  the  New  York  Times: 
"We  must,  in  short,  restore  to  city  living  as  nearly  as  we  can  the 
conditions,  including  a  feeling  of  community  neighborliness,  that  now 
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furnish  some  of  the  inducements  to  city  families  to  migrate  to  the 
suburbs." 

Viewing  the  suburbs  as  octopus  coils  strangling  the  urban  center, 
William  Laas  contended  they  were  parasitic  on  and  exploitive  of  ur- 
ban centers.  In  the  case  of  New  York,  he  reported,  40%  of  its  daily 
population  was  composed  of  suburban  commuters  who  "are  living  on 
the  life-blood  of  the  central  city  without  contributing  the  nourish- 
men  so  necessary  to  sustain  it."^  He  predicted  cities  would  be 
forced  in  sheer  self-preservation,  to  assimilate  the  suburbs  politically 
so  that  the  moneys  and  population  that  had  leaked  out  would  be 
recaptured. 

The  Census  of  1950  revealed  the  extent  to  which  the  suburbs  were 
mushrooming  around  urban  and  metropolitan  areas,  the  latter  hardly 
holding  their  own  in  population  and  some  losing  to  the  inevitable 
scattering  outward.  The  suburban  growth  was  found  to  be  not 
only  residential,  although  that  was  its  principal  push,  but  also  indus- 
trial. The  increase  in  population  of  suburban  counties  was  often  in 
direct  ratio  to  propinquity  to  congested  urban  centers.  In  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area,  Nassau  County  had  an  increase  of  63.6%  and 
SuflFolk  County  38%;  the  adjacent  New  Jersey  counties  ran  lower,  the 
high  being  a  30.9%  increase  for  Bergen  County.  Connecticut  in- 
dustrial towns  showed  the  accretion  of  industrial  suburbs.  Stamford, 
for  instance,  reached  73,868  in  1950  as  against  61,215  in  1940. 

The  Census  Bureau  table  below  illustrates  changing  population  re- 
lationships between  our  largest  cities  and  their  suburbs.  In  a  number 
of  instances  the  suburban  population  has  reached  twice  that  of  its 
urban  core  (Boston,  Pittsburgh,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco). 


1940  1950 


New  York  City 

Subiirbs 
Chicago 

Suburbs 
Philadelphia 

Suburbs 
Los  Angeles 

Suburbs 
Detroit 

Suburbs 
Baltimore 

Suburbs 
Cleveland 

Suburbs 


7,454,995 

7,841,610 

4,205,844 

4,996,533 

3,396,808 

3,631,835 

1,428,718 

1,862,294 

1,931,334 

2,057,210 

1,268,303 

1,594,520 

1,504,277 

1,954,036 

1,412,126 

2,376,926 

1,623,452 

1,837,617 

753,877 

1,159,800 

859,100 

941,809 

224,200 

384,450 

878,336 

909,546 

388,934 

548,013 

816,048 

852,523 

616,039 

821,905 

663,091 

792,234 

304,894 

660,115 

770,816 

788,552 

1,406,805 

1,564,816 

634,536 

760,381 

827,268 

1,453,103 

671,659 

673,700 

1,410,877 

1,519,170 
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1940  1950 

St.  Louis 

Suburbs 
Washington 

Suburbs 
Boston 

Suburbs 
San  Francisco 

Suburbs 
Pittsburgh 

Suburbs 

An  emerging  problem  is  the  pattern  of  "built-in"  slums  discernible 
in  many  of  the  vast  new  housing  areas  outside  of  city  boundaries.  It 
was  with  this  problem  in  mind  that  Dr.  C.  E.  A.  Winslow,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  housing  hygiene  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  warned  that  much  of  the  new  suburban  housing  was  be- 
low minimum  standards  of  living  space:  "In  most  of  our  mushroom- 
ing suburban  housing  developments  today,  you  cannot  tell  the  house 
from  the  garage.  If  we  progress  much  further  in  this  direction,  you 
won't  be  able  to  tell  the  house  from  the  letter  box."  Another  warning 
was  given  by  Dr.  Luther  Gulick,  executive  director  of  the  (New  York) 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Management  Survey:  "The  low  taxes,  which 
help  attract  the  young  couple  to  buy  a  home  in  the  suburbs,  will  sud- 
denly rise  in  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  suburbanite  will  eventually 
have  to  pay  back  all  he  has  saved  in  the  early  years,  as  school,  health 
and  other  service  costs  increase.  If  he  has  to  sell  his  property,  he  will 
find  that  real  estate  values,  formerly  so  high,  have  collapsed." 
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Genesis  of  American  City  Planning 

Modern  urban  growth  in  the  United  States  has  been,  in  the  main, 
piecemeal  and  unrelated  speculative  real  estate  subdivision  and 
construction,  crowding  the  maximum  of  building  on  a  minimum  of 
land  for  quick  exploitation  and  use,  and  then  flight.  All  too  fre- 
quently, the  primitive  and  easily  plotted  land  usage  plans,  such  as  the 
gridiron  plan  adopted  by  William  Penn  in  laying  out  Philadelphia, 
have  been  twisted  and  abused.  A  vestigial  old  world  tradition  for 
setting  aside  a  common  and  square,  walks  and  open  space,  was  at 
first  remembered,  but  later  forgotten  or  disregarded  in  the  urban 
rush.  When  these  needs  were  remembered,  it  was  usually  after 
the  helter-skelter  of  speculative  construction  had  saturated  the  avail- 
able land  sites;  planned  usage  or  recollection  of  an  older  tradition 
was  then  an  afterthought. 

Only  those  who  could  see  the  urban  sweep  carry  before  it  all  trace 
of  green,  of  the  redeeming  grace  of  gardens,  commons  and  prome- 
nades, could  warn  that  the  American  city  was  destined  to  be  an  aridity 
of  brick  and  stone.  William  CuUen  Bryant,  with  a  poet's  impulse 
and  an  editor's  insight,  noted  the  contrast  for  the  New  York  Evening 
Fost,  while  visiting  London  in  1845  and  chancing  upon  its  greenery. 
In  a  letter  to  his  paper  he  wrote:  "The  population  of  your  city, 
increasing  with  such  prodigious  rapidity,  your  sultry  summers,  and 
corrupt  atmosphere  generated  in  hot  and  crowded  streets,  all  make  it 
a  cause  for  regret  that  in  laying  out  New  York  no  preparation  was 
made,  while  it  was  yet  practicable,  for  a  range  of  parks  and  public 
gardens  along  the  central  part  of  the  island  or  elsewhere,  to  remain 
perpetually  for  the  refreshment  and  recreation  of  the  citizens  during 
the  torrid  heats  of  the  warm  season."^ 

Several  years  later  Andrew  Jackson  Downing,  editor  of  the  Horti- 
culturist and  author  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape  Gardening, 
wrote  with  evangelical  zeal  of  the  pubHc  gardens  and  parks  he  saw  in 
European  cities.    In  his  articles  and  letters  he  constandy  urged  Ameri- 
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can  cities  to  adopt  the  Continental  tradition.  He  was  especially 
struck  by  Frankfort's  broad  outer  belt  of  gardens,  walks,  and  wooded 
areas,  less  formal  than  such  promenades  as  the  Prater  of  Vienna,  the 
Chiaga  of  Naples,  and  the  Alameda  at  Madrid.  He  was  also  quite  im- 
pressed by  London's  parks  and  gardens  and  the  layout  of  the  Tuileries 
in  France.  "In  the  United  States,"  he  wrote  "there  is,  as  yet,  scarcely 
a  finished  park  or  promenade  ground  worth  mention.  In  the  few 
small  fields  of  rank  hay  grasses  and  spindel-trunked  trees,  to  which 
the  name  is  sometimes  applied,  the  custom  of  the  promenade  has 
never  been  established."^  In  another  connection.  Downing  main- 
tained that  parks  were  essential  to  the  democratization  of  American 
society,  and  urged  that  schooling,  libraries  and  art  galleries  be  made 
available  to  the  commonalty  the  better  the  raise  its  concepts  of  citizen- 
ship. He  called  on  municipahties  to  "plant  spacious  parks  in  your 
cities  and  unloose  their  gates  as  wide  as  the  gates  of  morning  to  the 
whole  people."* 

Downing  was  to  influence  a  younger  man,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted 
— gentleman  farmer,  traveler,  and  editor — who,  after  visiting  the 
Continent  in  1880,  returned  a  landscape  architect  and  planner.  Olms- 
ted toured  the  Jardin  Des  Plantes,  and  the  Luxembourg  and  Versailles 
gardens,  and,  while  primarily  interested  in  botanical  specimens,  gave 
particular  attention  to  the  gardens  as  planned  entities.  In  visiting 
Eaton  Park  in  Eigland,  he  wrote,  "probably  there  is  no  object  of 
art  that  Americans  of  cultivated  taste  generally  more  long  to  see 
in  Europe  than  an  English  park."  In  1850  Downing  urged  Calvert 
Vaux,  a  draftsman  in  the  office  of  a  London  architect,  to  migrate  to 
the  United  States.  Vaux  and  Olmsted  were  to  meet  and  draft  the 
prize  winning  plan  for  Central  Park  in  New  York  and  form  a  firm 
for  design  and  layout  of  parks,  estates  and  institution  grounds. 

It  was  evident  that  there  was  a  response  to  the  enthusiasm  of 
Downing,  Olmsted  and  others  who  urged  that  the  European  tradition 
of  parks  and  gardens  be  instituted  in  American  urban  surroundings. 
The  results  were  vividly  recalled  in  New  York  when  the  steady  push 
of  urban  construction  overran  lower  Manhattan  and  hastened  the 
disappearance  of  the  Vauxhall,  Niblo's  Gardens,  Contoit's,  commercial 
adaptations  of  the  Continental  garden  groves  and  promenades.  By 
1853  Park  Commissioners  for  New  York  had  been  appointed  pursuant 
to  a  municipal  act  and  proceeded  to  acquire  and  develop  the  land 
that  was  to  become  Central  Park,  today  adorning  Manhattan's  most 
livable  section,  and  highest  rent  area.  R.  Morris  Copeland,  who  in 
partnership  with  H.  W.  S.  Cleveland  engaged  in  landscape  layout 
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and  architecture,  published  in  1872  his  Essay  and  Plan  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  City  of  Boston,  which  Thomas  Adams  subsequently 
maintained  was  the  first  time  the  term  "city  plan"  was  used.*  The 
work  attracted  little  attention  at  the  time,  and  later  was  regarded  as 
but  another  brochure  on  civic  planning  from  the  viewpoint  of  land- 
scape beautification. 

The  sentiment  for  the  recapture  of  greenery  in  the  city  was  given 
more  impetus  by  the  world-wide  attention  to  the  reconstruction  of 
Paris  begun  in  1852  by  Deschamps  and  continued  by  Baron  Georges 
Hausmann  in  1870,  with  its  emphasis  on  wide  tree-lined  boulevards 
ending  in  hois  or  forest  belts,  in  beautification  by  the  use  of  civic  art, 
and  the  construction  of  civic  buildings  in  defined  groups  and  contours. 
Americans  traveling  on  the  Continent  could  not  help  but  be  impressed 
with  the  new  vistas  they  saw. 

With  the  civic  upsurge  brought  in  the  wake  of  the  reform  move- 
ment in  the  19(X)s  civic  pride  began  to  insist  on  suitable  and  imposing 
municipal  buildings,  parkways  and  boulevards.  The  concept  of  the 
city  beautiful  as  city  planning  was  rapidly  adumbrating. 

The  Chicago  World's  Fair  of  1893  was  the  precipitant  of  the  Amer- 
ican city  beautiful  movement.  While  it  was  true,  as  Adams  pointed 
out,  that  tlie  exposition  was  the  culmination  "of  a  period  of  over 
twenty  years'  activity  in  the  sanitary  and  asthetic  improvement  of  cities, 
rather  than  a  beginning  of  a  new  period  of  eflFort,"  it  was  unquestion- 
ably the  focal  point  of  the  organized  movement  for  the  city  beautiful. 
The  activities  of  the  exposition's  architects  and  artists  were  highly  in- 
strumental in  spurring  Daniel  Bumham  to  work  on  his  plan  of  city 
beautification  for  Chicago.  The  Chicago  Plan,  as  it  was  to  be  known 
impressed  Patrick  Geddes  greatly;  he  termed  it  a  "grandiose"  part  of 
"the  movement  of  American  cities  from  commercial  confusions  and 
industrial  squalor  toward  metropolitan  and  imperial  magnificence."^ 

The  architects  and  landscape  architects  who  were  the  leaders  in  city 
beautification  and  planning,  including  Frederick  Law  Olmstead,  Jr. 
Charles  M.  Robinson  and  John  Nolen,  were  influenced  by  the  work  of 
such  British  city  planners  as  Geddes  and  Raymond  Unwin.  A  rather 
obscure  scheme  for  social  reform  by  a  process  of  osmosis  became  the 
stimulant  and  irritant  of  the  city  planning  movement  in  Great  Britain 
and  later  in  the  United  States.  In  1898  there  appeared  in  London  a 
slight  pamphlet  titled  Tomorrow:  A  Peaceful  Path  to  Real  Reform. 
Its  author,  Ebenezer  Howard,  was  concerned  with  what  was  then  a 
common  problem,  "how  to  restore  the  people  to  the  land"  or,  rather, 
to  halt  "the  depopulation  of  our  country  districts  .  .  .  and  overcrowd- 
ing cities.'" 
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Howard's  thesis  was  that  garden  cities  would  effect  such  a  reform. 
"Town  and  country  must  be  married  and  out  of  this  joyous  union  will 
spring  a  new  hope,  a  new  life,  a  new  civilization."  The  garden  city 
scheme  was  diagrammed  in  the  pamphlet  provided  for  a  ratio  of  32,000 
population  to  1,000  acres  of  city  and  5,000  acres  for  tillage.  Howard 
made  clear  that  his  garden  city  was  a  reform  measure  intended  to  ob- 
tain "for  our  industrial  population  work  at  wages  of  higher  purchasing 
power  ...  to  secure  healthier  surroundings  and  more  regular  employ- 
ment," and  to  keep  rural  population  from  drifting  off  to  the  city.  The 
idea  received  favorable  notice  in  the  press  and  led  to  the  formation 
of  a  Garden  City  Association.  But  from  this  point  it  underwent  a 
change  of  emphasis  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  its  appeal  was 
more  in  the  garden  aspect  than  in  the  social  reform  of  merging  city 
and  country  folk  into  given  territorial  units.  The  change  was  marked 
by  the  title  of  the  second  edition  of  the  work  in  1902,  Garden  Cities  of 
Tomorrow.  In  a  postscript  to  this  edition  Howard  noted  the  new  As- 
sociation was  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Thomas  Adams 
as  secretary.  Adams  was  to  become  an  important  figure  in  the  Ameri- 
can planning  scene  as  professor  of  landscape  gardening  and  city 
planning  at  Harvard  and  a  leading  consultant  in  the  drafting  of  the 
New  York  Regional  Plan. 

Patrick  Geddes,  professor  of  botany  at  the  Dundee  University  in 
Scotland,  had  been  drawn  into  a  study  of  city  grov/th  and  develop- 
ment in  1903,  when  Andrew  Carnegie  provided  funds  to  plan  the  re- 
storation of  Dunfermline,  a  Scottish  community.  The  study  eventuated 
in  1904  in  the  work  City  Development:  A  Study  of  Parks,  Gardens 
and  Culture  Institutes,  a  "plan  and  plea  for  conserving  and  develop- 
ing the  amenities  of  a  small  provincial  city."  Delving  deeper  into  the 
subject,  and  now  terming  himself  a  sociologist,  Geddes  began  his  fa- 
mous collection,  later  known  as  the  Cities  and  Town  Planning  Exhibi- 
tion, first  shovvTi  in  1911.  The  exhibition  was  made  up  of  hundreds 
of  drawings,  photographs,  maps,  charts  and  diagrams,  depicting  the 
evolution  and  completion  of  ancient  and  medieval  cities  which  were 
consciously  planned.  Geddes*  influence  was  quite  marked  on  English 
and  American  planning;  his  American  disciple,  Lewis  Mumford,  was 
to  develop  into  the  leading  social  philosopher  of  urban  growth  in  the 
Western  world.  The  Scotsman's  approach  to  the  city's  deficiencies 
has  been  the  planner's  pattern  of  criticism;  he  reproached  "the  endless 
grid  of  an  American  town,  with  no  center,  no  gardens,  and  no  limits 
horizontally  or  vertically,  (which)  can  but  produce  confusion  of  soul 
and  unfitness  of  body."^ 

Conicidental  with  the  promulgation  of  the  Town  Improvement  Act 
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of  1909  was  the  publication  of  Town  Planning  in  Practice:  An  Intro- 
duction of  the  Art  of  Designing  Cities  and  Suburbs,  by  Raymond  Un- 
win,  introducing  a  planner  who  was  to  have  much  influence  on  the 
American  scene.  In  his  work  Unwin  took  the  position  that  sound  city 
planning  had  to  be  undertaken  because  the  individual's  "main  inter- 
est, too  often  his  only  one,  has  been  to  produce  the  maximum  increase 
of  values  or  of  ground  rent  for  himself  by  crowding  upon  the  land 
as  much  building  as  it  would  hold."  Pointing  out  that  "towns  have 
been  designed  as  a  whole,  on  comprehensive  lines,  in  almost  all  ages," 
he  observed  that  "when  we  consider  the  disorderly,  haphazard  char- 
acter of  the  temporary  settlements  or  little  towns  which  grow  up  near 
great  engineering  works  in  our  own  country,  we  may  well  feel  hum- 
bled that  after  a  lapse  of  so  many  ages  instead  of  doing  better  we  do 
worse  than  these  ancients."' 

The  City  Beautiful  Concept  in  City  Planning 

By  the  turn  of  the  century  the  concept  of  the  city  beautiful  had 
taken  firm  root  and  was  widely  accepted  as  the  essence  of  city  plan- 
ning, although  British  planners  continued  to  emphasize  that  control 
of  the  entire  urban  situation  was  needed.  Since  creation  of  garden 
cities  in  most  cases  meant  starting  from  scratch,  this  approach  was 
dismissed  as  Utopian.  City  planning  was  considered  as  evidence  of 
the  civic  renascence  following  in  the  wake  of  the  reform;  the  cor- 
ruptionists  had  not  only  failed  to  provide  good  municipal  government 
but  also  that  they  could  not  be  counted  upon  to  construct  civic  build- 
ings of  any  worth  or  note.  The  city  beautiful  concept  also  had  an 
immediate  appeal  to  the  clusters  of  genteel  and  club  women  of  the 
smaller  towns  and  villages  who  visualized  an  approach  to  the  problem 
through  their  garden  and  civic  groups.  So  swift  was  the  spread  of 
the  movement  that  Charles  M.  Robinson,  one  of  its  leaders,  could 
estimate  in  1901  that  some  2,000  such  groups  were  active  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  in  the  larger  cities  notable  bodies  like  the  Art  Federa- 
tion and  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Arch- 
itectural League  of  New  York  were  prime  movers  in  the  civic  beauty 
movement. 

At  the  same  time  Robinson  grasped  the  limitations  of  the  city  beau- 
tiful concept  even  as  he  urged  it.  "We  shall  not  attain  to  cities  and 
villages  that  are  beautiful  until  we  leam  artistically  to  plan  them. 
Transformation  may  help  us  greatly  as  London  and  Paris  and  some 
examples  at  home  show;  but  a  mended  article  is  never  as  good  as 
one  well  made  at  first." "  Outlining  his  concept  of  beautifying  the  city, 
he  urged  attention  to  neglected  water  and  land  approaches:     "Scant 
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thought  of  the  water-front  appearance,  scant  regard  for  the  possibihty 
of  the  urban  picture  where  it  should  be  seen  most  advantageously  .  .  . 
In  the  miles  of  docks  and  flimsy  pier  sheds,  in  the  meanness  of  the 
long  water-front  streets.  New  York  like  most  American  seaports, 
teaches  what  should  not  be  done,  rather  than  what  should  be  done."  " 

In  New  York,  an  Improvement  Commission  was  created  by  a  1903 
ordinance  "to  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  development  of 
the  city."  The  Commission  in  its  preliminary  report  in  1905  urged 
that  "a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  city's  development  must  necessar- 
ily anticipate  the  future  growth  of  the  city  for  many  years  to  come, 
and  be  so  framed  as  to  meet  all  possible  future  requirements."  How- 
ever, the  commission  could  not  specifically  envision  more  than  a  park- 
way and  park  system:  "The  salient  feature  of  the  general  plan  as  it 
ajffects  the  city  as  a  whole  is  to  aflFord  adequate,  proper  and  suitable 
avenues  of  connection  between  the  different  parts  of  each  borough,  as 
well  as  between  the  different  boroughs  themselves  and  the  outlying 
districts,  and,  while  securing  to  each  borough  a  park  system  of  its 
own  complete  in  all  its  parts,  to  at  the  same  time  connect  as  far  as 
possible  the  parks  of  the  different  boroughs  with  each  other  by  suit- 
able parkways  so  as  to  make  them  aU  parts  of  one  harmonious  whole." 

In  addition  to  city  planning  deriving  from  the  notions  of  beautifica- 
tion,  another  group  in  New  York  urged  planning  primarily  on  the 
basis  of  preventing  congestion  and  better  organization  of  the  livea- 
bility  of  the  city.  Such  an  approach  was  set  forth  in  An  Introduction 
to  City  Planning,  written  in  1909  by  Benjamin  Clark  Marsh,  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Congestion  of  Population  in  New 
York.  Marsh  contended  that  "No  city  can  acount  itself  civilized  where 
any  of  its  normal  workmen  must  pay  one-third  of  their  income  for 
reasonable  housing  .  .  .  the  American  law  reflects  most  discreditably 
our  subservience  to  real  estate  rights  and  property  rights  as  against 
the  need  for  preserving  human  health."  He  struck  a  prophetic  note 
when  he  touched  on  the  subject  of  traffic:  "No  city  in  the  civilized 
world  has  adequately  provided  for  its  mean  of  traffic  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  in  advance." 

In  contrasting  European  city  planning  to  its  lack  in  the  United  States, 
Marsh  contended  that  land  speculation  was  too  great  an  influence  here. 
"Foreign  city  planning  is  comprehensive.  Every  aspect  of  city  de- 
velopment is  carefully  considered  and  arranged,  American  city  plan- 
ning in  the  main  has  been  a  method  of  rewarding  speculation  in  land 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer.  It  has  been  a  striking  illustration  of 
metonymy,  has  concerned  itself  chiefly  with  these  outer  and  more 
interesting  aspects  of  the  city's  development,  such  as  parks,  play- 
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grounds,  civic  centers  or  grouping  of  public  buildings.  No  large 
American  city  has  as  yet  adopted  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  its 
development  along  economic,  aesthetic  and  hygienic  lines.  Several 
cities  have  v^^orked  out  more  or  less  definite  schemes,  but  the  public 
has  not  been  trained  to  demand  such  farseeing  outlook  and  plan  for 
the  city  as  a  whole  as  is  required  in  sections  of  the  city.  Public  im- 
provements, in  the  main,  have  been  put  in  on  the  piecemeal  and 
unrelated  scheme,  and  after  the  city  had  paid  the  price  of  continued 
and  needless  speculation  in  land." 

The  reawakening  of  civic  interest  and  the  triumphs  of  the  reform 
groups  created  a  favorable  atmosphere  for  an  earnest  efiFort  in  rebuild- 
ing and  constructing  liveable  cities.  Contrary  to  general  notions,  the 
interest  was  more  than  aesthetic.  Among  businessmen  as  well  as 
others  there  was  genuine  enthusiasm  for  all  phases  of  city  planning. 
The  Comprehensive  Plans  Committee  of  Philadelphia,  for  example, 
included  bankers  and  industrialists  in  its  membership  and  their  pro- 
posals, marked  by  a  cathohc  approach,  envisioned  the  use  of  the 
banks  of  the  Schuylkill  River  for  extensive  promenades,  gardens,  etc. 

In  his  report  for  the  Pittsburgh  Civic  Commission  in  1910,  Olmsted, 
one  of  the  three  city  planners  retained,  made  some  significant  observa- 
tions: "J]haEe_are  two  main  divisions  of  City  Planning.  One  looks  to 
the  rearrangement  of  wliat  has  already  beerTunwisely  done  through 
lack  of  proper  planning  or  through  force  of  adverse  circumstances  of 
any  sort.  The  other  looks  to  the  wise  and  economical  layout  of  what 
still  remains  to  be  done,  especially  at  the  outskirts  of  the  city  where 
the  major  part  of  the  city's  growth  is  bound  to  occur.  One  of  the 
deplorable  consequences  of  the  short-sighted  and  wasteful  commer- 
cialism of  the  later  nineteenth  century  lay  in  its  disregard  of  what 
might  have  been  the  esthetic  by-products  of  economic  improvements; 
in  the  false  impression  spread  abroad  that  economical  and  useful 
things  were  normally  ugly;  and  in  the  vicious  idea  which  followed, 
that  beauty  and  the  higher  pleasures  of  civilized  life  were  to  be  sought 
only  in  things  otherwise  useless.  Thus  the  pursuit  of  beauty  was  con- 
founded with  extravagance.  Among  the  most  significant  illustrations 
of  the  fallacy  of  such  ideas  are  the  comeliness  and  incidental  recreation 
value  which  attach  to  many  of  the  commercial  water  fronts  of  Euro- 
pean river  ports."" 

The  year  1909  was  the  high  mark  of  the  aesthetic  and  civic  beauti- 
ication  movement.  In  quick  succession  came  the  Bumham-Bennett 
plan  of  that  year  for  the  rehabilitation  and  beautification  of  the  Chi- 
cago lakefront,  the  initiation  of  the  Comprehensive  Plans  Committee 
of  Philadelphia,  the  report  to  the  Pittsburgh  Civic  Commission  for 
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improvement  of  that  city,  the  publication  of  An  Introduction  to  City 
Planning  by  Benjamin  Clark  Marsh,  the  convocation  of  the  first  Na- 
tional Conference  on  City  Planning  and  the  inauguration  of  a  course 
in  city  planning  in  the  School  of  Landscape  Architecture  at  Harvard. 
Of  special  importance  was  the  official  pubhcation  of  the  Plan  of  Chi- 
cago, presented  in  a  sumptuous  quarto  volume  with  reproductions  of 
Jules  Guerin  water  colors  catching  the  bold  spirit  of  a  spacious  city. 
The  book  was  the  work  of  architects  Daniel  H.  Bumham  and  Edward 
H.  Bennett.  "The  origin  of  the  plan  of  Chicago,"  Bumham  pointed 
out,  "can  be  traced  directly  to  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 
The  World's  Fair  of  1893  was  the  beginning,  in  our  day  and  in  this 
country,  of  the  orderly  arrangement  of  extensive  public  grounds  and 
buildings.""' 

In  1894  the  South  Park  Commissioners  had  proposed  a  series  of  im- 
provements along  the  lake  front  from  Jackson  Park  to  Grant  Park. 
Design  drew  the  interest  of  a  number  of  civic  bodies  including  the 
Women's  Club,  the  Art  Institute  and  the  Merchants  Club.  The  latter 
organization  interested  itself  in  the  lake  front  plans  and  a  series  of 
proposals  for  parks  and  parkways,  stimulating  interest  and  widespread 
discussion  in  the  business  community.  By  1907  the  Commercial  Club,, 
which  had  absorbed  the  Merchants  Club,  had  a  series  of  committees 
working  steadily  on  proposals  and  Bumham  and  Bennett  were  com- 
missioned to  draft  final  plans.  "Men  are  becoming  convinced  that  the 
formless  growth  of  the  city  is  neither  economical  or  satisfactory  .  .  ." 
"Chicago,  in  common  with  other  great  cities,  realizes  that  the  time  has 
come  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  incident  to  rapid  growth,  and  espe- 
cially the  influx  of  people  of  many  nationalities  without  common  tra- 
dition or  habits  of  life,"  the  Commercial  Club  prospectus  stated. 

Bumham  and  Bennett  recalled  that  Chicago's  forgotten  motto  was 
Urbs  inhorto,  but  "the  quick  advance  of  commerce  and  manufacture, 
the  rapid  building  of  railroads  and  factories,  and  the  hastily  con- 
structed homes  of  operatives  crowded  out  nature's  parterres  of 
flowers." 

The  two  architects  did  not  hide  the  fact  that  their  concept  of  the 
Chicago  Plan  derived  from  the  reconstruction  of  Paris.  Noting  that 
Baron  Haussmann  opened  "up  great  spaces  in  order  to  disengage 
monments  of  beauty  and  historic  interest,"  they  proposed  that  Chicago 
erect  civic  buildings  that  would  measure  up  to  that  concept.  The 
improvement  of  the  lake  front  received  the  greatest  initial  attention; 
some  businessmen  were  highly  enthusiastic.  The  architects  were  also 
fired  by  the  picture:  "Imagine  this  supremely  beautiful  parkway,  with 
its  frequent  stretches  of  fields,  playgrounds,  avenues  and  groves,  ex- 
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extending  along  the  shore  in  closest  touch  with  the  life  of  the  city 
throughout  the  whole  water  front.  What  will  it  do  for  us  in  health 
and  happiness?  After  it  is  finished  will  the  people  of  means  be  so 
ready  to  run  away  and  spend  their  money  in  other  cities?"  The  cap- 
stone of  the  plan  was  the  bold  concept,  on  a  Haussmannian  scale,  of 
a  monumental  civic  center,  giving  way  on  a  plaza,  and  a  series  of  sub- 
ordinate plazas  that  would  open  wide  vistas  and  enhance  the  build- 
ings. The  civic  center  was  planned  to  be  at  Congress  and  Halsted 
Streets.  A  boulevard  on  the  Parisian  style  was  proposed  for  Michi- 
gan Avenue. 

In  his  message  to  the  Philadelphia  City  Council  in  1908,  Mayor  John 
E.  Reybum  announced  that  he  wanted  to  call  attention  "to  what  I 
consider  a  serious  defect  in  the  management  of  municipal  afiFairs  as 
they  have  been  handled  in  the  past.  From  what  I  have  been  able  to 
learn  there  has  never  been  any  attention  given  to  any  comprehensive 
plan  of  city  developments,  and  I  have  therefore  given  considerable 
time  and  attention  to  the  task  of  formulating  a  plan  for  the  city's 
future."  A  Comprehensive  Plans  Committee  was  initiated  by  Mayor 
Reybum  in  1909;  its  membership  included  leading  industrialists, 
businessmen  and  bankers.  The  committee  issued  its  first  report  in 
1911  (published  in  a  brochure  entitled  Philadelphia).  Submitting 
drawings,  maps  and  diagrams,  the  committee  urged  extensive  river 
and  harbor  improvements,  construction  of  a  Convention  hall,  estab- 
Hshment  of  a  subway  system,  and  improved  sewage  facihties.  Its 
beautification  and  civic  proposals  included  extension  of  parkways, 
boulevards,  and  parks,  the  use  of  City  Hall  plaza  as  part  of  an  en- 
larged civic  center  with  a  great  Palace  of  Justice,  a  railway  station  at 
City  Hall,  and  an  Assembly  Center  and  colosseum  on  a  high  bluflF 
overlooking  the  Schuylkill  River. 

The  Philadelphia  exhibit  of  1911  was  the  terminal  point  of  the 
earlier  city  planning  movement.  An  exhibit  of  drawings  and  dia- 
grams illustrative  of  recent  or  planned  municipal  improvements  was 
held.  In  line  with  the  "city  beautiful"  movement,  emphasis  was  laid 
on  parks  and  parkways,  with  river  and  harbor  improvements  a  good 
second.  A  surprising  number  of  these  improvements  were  realized  by 
the  1920s.  Exhibits  of  the  Philadelphia  Housing  Commission  were 
noteworthy  in  that  plans  for  improving  alley  housing  were  given  in 
detail.  There  were  also  drawings  of  the  proposed  civic  center  of 
Cleveland,  plans  of  the  Civic  Commission  of  Minneapolis,  and 
sketches  of  the  Civic  Improvement  League  of  Portland,  Oregon.  New 
York  was  represented  by  diagrams  of  improvements  proposed  by  its 
Department  of  Docks  and  Ferries,  the  Department  of  Parks,  and  the 
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MetropoHtan  Sewerage  Commission.  The  New  York  Art  Commis- 
sion's exhibit  item  consisted  of  "photographs  of  good  city  planning  in 
Berlin,  Vienna  and  Paris."  Most  of  the  plans  of  the  New  York  City 
Improvement  Commission  related  to  street  widening,  pier  improve- 
ments, and  extension  of  parks.  Among  other  cities  represented  were 
Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  Buffalo,  Hartford,  Rochester,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Baltimore,  Washington  D.C.,  and  Boston. 

City  Planning  as  Social,  Control 

Paradoxically  the  great  expansion,  building  and  activity  of  the  1920s 
seemed  less  the  work  of  planning  bodies  than  the  result  of  pressure 
of  accumulated  needs  in  happy  conjunction  with  a  great  rise  in 
wealth  and  anticipation  of  a  rising  curve  of  income.  Outside  of  pri- 
vate residential  construction,  the  various  mprovements  were  the  reali- 
zation of  the  much  pubhcized  and  long  delayed  plans  of  the  first 
decade  of  the  century.  Changes  in  the  original  plans  were  often 
made,  but  in  the  main  the  earlier  proposals  were  effected.  The  agita- 
tion of  the  1900s  had  borne  fruit.  Again  a  paradox  was  evident  in  that 
once  schemes  of  improvements  were  under  way  there  was  Httle  or 
no  attempt  to  refurbish  the  old  and  plan  ahead  for  more  development. 
In  short,  the  building  of  the  twenties  was  the  terminus  ad  quern  of 
the  earher  planning  movement,  its  fruition  because  of  the  availabihty 
of  money,  converging  on  a  backlog  that  had  been  growing  for  a 
generation. 

The  effectuation  of  the  many  beautification  projects  and  their  ex- 
ecution by  "practical"  administrators  isolated  the  theoretical  city 
planners  and  caused  a  new  orientation  on  their  part.  They  now  ap- 
proached city  planning  as  a  means  of  control  and  planned  growth  of 
the  overspill  of  cities  into  suburban  or  metropoHtan  districts.  Geddes 
visited  the  United  States  in  1923  and  the  collaboration  between  the 
older  man  and  his  disciple,  Lewis  Mumford,  was  memorable  for  the 
devotion  with  which  the  latter  took  up  the  master's  work.  Mumf  ord's 
principal  contributions  were  not  to  be  made  until  the  1930s  but  he 
was  then  laying  the  basis  for  Culture  of  Cities,  the  omnium  gatherum. 
of  the  social  philosophy  of  city  planners  who  viewed  their  work  as 
social  control  and  rational  planning  of  urban  existence. 

City  planning  as  an  expression  of  control  of  growth  and  direction 
tended  to  be  the  province  of  private  groups  and  the  academicians. 
These  found  their  foci  in  the  Harvard  School  of  City  Planning,  organ- 
ized in  1929,  a  transition  from  the  School  of  Landscape  Architecture. 
The  connection  between  the  two  was  indicated  by  the  presence  of 
Professor  Thomas  Adams  as  consultant  for  the  Committee  on  Regional 
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Plan  of  New  York  and  its  environs,  which  issued  studies  of  city  plan- 
ning as  a  means  of  promoting  control  of  haphazard  city  growth. 
Written  by  Adams,  the  1927  report  entitled  Planning  the  New  York 
Region:  An  Outline  of  the  Organization,  Scope  and  Progress  of  the 
Regional  Plan,  was  replete  with  recommendations  for  control  of  hous- 
ing and  the  industrial  development  of  the  city.  Supplementary  re- 
ports followed  it,  until  by  1931  some  ten  volumes  of  the  survey  were 
compiled. 

In  1924  the  Regional  Planning  Federation  of  the  Tri-State  Metro- 
politan Area  of  Philadelphia  was  organized  to  "determine  a  basis  for 
developing  a  regional  plan."  By  1928,  when  it  was  incorporated,  the 
Federation  had  collected  a  fund  of  $600,000  to  begin  its  studies.  "Its 
objective  was  to  indicate  the  present  and  probable  future  social, 
economic  and  physical  requirements  of  the  region  as  a  whole  through 
planning  technique,  thus  enabling  the  separate  communities  com- 
prising the  region  to  obtain  the  benefits  that  accrue  from  forward- 
looking  and  informed  cooperation  action,"  according  to  its  published 
findings  and  proposals,  the  Regional  Plan  of  the  Philadelphia  Tri-State 
District.  The  studies  dealt  with  highways  and  transportation  faciH- 
ties,  waterways  and  ports,  airways  and  landing  fields,  parks  and  park- 
ways, sanitation,  drainage  and  water  supply  problems.  "Every  phase 
of  regional  planning  is  concerned  with  use  of  land,"  the  Federation 
reported.  "Fundamentally,  regional  planning  is  land  planning— the 
indication  in  a  general  way  of  the  most  advantageous  future  use  to 
which  the  various  sections  of  the  region  may  be  put.  The  eflBciency 
of  industry  and  business,  the  healthful  environment  of  residential 
areas,  and  desirability  of  systems  of  transportation  and  the  accessi- 
bility of  recreational  area  are  dependent  upon  a  well-balanced  ar- 
rangement of  land  uses.  An  ideal  arangement  can  be  attained  only 
if  the  land  is  planned  before  it  developed  with  buildings,  streets 
and  roads.  Otherwise,  planning  must  resort  to  remedial  measures, 
designed  to  alleviate  the  results  of  existing  haphazard  growth  and  to 
rehabilitate  the  older  population  centers.  Regional  planning  is  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  the  orderly  development  of  the  open  country 
contiguous  to  the  cities." 

The  diflBculties  in  getting  "new"  planning  accepted  in  the  twenties 
are  aptly  described  by  Alfred  Bettman,  one-time  chairman  of  the 
Cincinnati  City  Planning  Commission,  in  his  collected  papers.  "We 
are  still  in  the  period  in  which  the  meaning,  the  purpose,  the  justifica- 
tion, the  function,  the  methods  of  planning  are  open  to  challenge  and 
discussion."  Early  planning,  he  reports,  involved  co-ordination  of 
the  multiphcity  of  proposals  that  a  municipahty  usually  engendered, 
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and  objective  study  and  evaluation  of  such  proposals  free  from  de- 
partmental pressure.  This  led  to  the  concept  of  the  master  plan,  the 
new  key  of  the  social  planners.  A  City  or  Master  Plan,  was,  as  Bett- 
man  described  it,  "a  plan  setting  forth  the  general  location  and  extent 
of  the  city  or  other  unit  for  a  considerable  period  of  time."" 

The  abrupt  cessation  of  construction  at  the  onset  of  the  economic 
crisis  in  the  thirties  brought  one  phase  of  planning  to  its  conclusion, 
that  of  the  realization  of  the  city  beautiful.  All  efforts  were  now  bent 
on  utilitarian  capital  construction  projects  and  maintenance  of  the 
existing  plant.  The  rise  of  the  New  Deal  with  its  pervasive  climate  of 
planning  on  a  national  scale  gave  stimulus  to  a  new  concept  of  city 
planning  in  terms  of  social  control,  modification  and  direction  of 
municipal  growth.  Federally  subsidized  WPA  and  PWA  projects,  the 
only  improvements  possible  to  municipalities  with  emptied  treasuries 
and  huge  debts,  required  some  preliminary  planning  and  co-ordina- 
tion, thus  building  up  the  concept  of  planned  integration  of  city  de- 
velopment. A  third  factor  also  present  in  the  social  climate  of  the 
time  was  the  great  interest  manifested  abroad  in  social  control 
planning,  the  most  influential  example  being  that  of  the  contempora- 
neous Five-Year  Plan  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Acceptance  of  city  planning,  at  least  in  a  theoretical  sense,  was 
widespread.  Dozens  of  oflBcial  city  planning  commissions  and  boards 
were  established  at  this  time,  serving  in  the  main  to  distribute  and 
formulate  WPA  improvements.  The  most  important  of  such  bodies 
was  the  City  Planning  Commission  provided  for  in  the  new  charter 
adopted  by  the  voters  of  New  York  City  in  1937.  However,  while 
there  was  a  proliferation  of  studies,  surveys,  and  plans  for  reconstruc- 
tion of  cities,  there  still  remained  passivity  and  opposition  to  the  social 
control  concept  implict  in  the  writings  and  plans  of  the  academicians 
and  architect-planners.  Further,  the  bankrupt  conditions  of  most 
municipalities  reduced  such  planning  to  an  attenuated  form  of 
day-dreaming. 

A  head-on  collision  between  the  social  city  planners  and  "practical" 
administrative  officials  came  when  Robert  Moses,  New  York's  Commis- 
sioner of  Parks,  challenged  the  social  implications  in  the  Use  Plan 
proposed  by  Rexford  Tugwell  as  chairman  of  the  New  York  Planning 
Commission  in  1940.  Moses  lost  little  time  in  attacking  the  Use  Plan. 
"According  to  the  figures  in  the  staff  report,  you  propose  to  increase 
the  area  of  the  green  belts  by  about  48,000  acres.  You  propose,  by 
the  adoption  of  this  plan,  to  notify  the  owners  of  one-third  of  all  the 
taxable  land  in  the  city  shown  on  the  land-use  map  as  'green  belts' 
that  they  are  foolish  to  continue  paying  their  taxes  and  that  it's  just 
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like  throwing  money  in  the  sewer,  since  the  land  has  no  'economic 
fuure'  for  residence,  business  or  industry.  Just  what  do  you  expect 
this  to  do  to  property  owners  and  to  the  city's  financial  structure?" 
Elaborating  on  this  theme,  Moses,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times, 
termed  the  Use  Plan  a  revolutionary  device  for  remaking  the  social 
order  as  well  as  the  city.  "The  most  important  feature  of  the  plan 
and  the  really  revolutionary  aspect  of  it  is  found  in  the  Use  Map. 
This  reflects  the  program  of  socialistic,  planned  economy,  whose  aim 
is  to  reconstruct  the  entire  city  and  with  it  our  economic  and  political 
systems.  Any  one  who  reads  with  care  the  text  and  footnotes  of  Mr. 
Tugwell's  speech  at  Washington  not  long  ago  on  the  Fourth  Power 
will  understand  this.  The  Fourth  Power  is  to  be  the  Planning  Com- 
mission, which  is  to  be  on  a  par  with  the  legislative,  judicial  and  exec- 
utive branches  of  the  government  and  is  to  consist  of  planners  elected 
for  life." 

The  leading  opponent  of  the  social  planners,  and  admittedly  the 
ablest  city  administrator  in  the  country,  though  not  of  the  political 
persuasion  of  the  New  Deal,  Moses  felt  it  incumbent  to  develop  more 
positively  his  own  and  by  implication  that  of  the  non-revolutionary 
philosophy  of  city  planning.  He  did  so  in  a  running  fight  with  the 
Harvard  academicians  and  the  European  architect-city  planners, 
whom  he  lumped  together  as  "long-haired"  planners  in  a  controversy 
that  ran  through  the  thirties  and  the  forties.  Moses  insisted  that  his 
program  consisted  in  rebuilding  and  rehabilitating  the  older  sections 
of  the  city,  in  making  the  city  more  habitable  "as  against  abandoning 
it,"  and  in  working  on  limited  objectives  "that  is,  in  reclaiming,  round- 
ing out,  expanding  and  developing  what  we  have." 

The  "Long-Haired  Planners"  of  the  Forties 

Moses  successfully  fulminated  against  the  "long-haired  planners" 
in  the  thirties  and  seemingly  annihilated  them  theoretically  in  the 
forties.  But  they  persisted,  and  their  views  and  theories  were  more 
and  more  read  outside  of  the  professional  architectural  field.  They 
were  primarily  architects  turned  social  philosophers  and  city  planners. 
The  academicians  were  of  that  group  that  had  proliferated  from  Har- 
vard School  of  City  Planning.  As  the  municipalities  retreated  into 
financial  defeat  and  civic  chaos  in  the  thirties,  the  academicians'  social 
criticism  grew  more  barbed.  They  arraigned  the  bourgeoisie  as  well 
as  the  cities  of  the  bourgeois  era  as  hopelessly  confused  and  destined 
for  chaos  worse  confounded.  Their  notions  of  urban  transformation, 
though  not  politically  revolutionary,  expecially  exasperated  the  "real- 
ists" because  they  would  treat  multi-owned  property  as  communal 
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property.  In  his  Culture  of  Cities,  Lewis  Mumford,  perhaps  the  most 
persuasive  of  the  social  planners,  developed  his  concepts  of  city  im- 
provement and  rehabilitation.  His  proposals  for  regional  planning 
were  based  on  "the  common  ownership  of  land"  which  alone  would 
make  supervision  of  the  land  possible,  "Political  boundaries  and 
purely  legal  codes"  "  would  have  little  place  in  such  planning  and  in 
"creating  an  orderly  policy  and  an  ordered  economic  life."  As  for 
"the  accretion  of  the  debt  structure  in  the  great  metropolises,  the  top- 
pling pyramid  of  land  values"  need  first  to  be  deflated  before  social 
planning  and  control  could  begin.  Such  architect-critics  as  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright,  Eliel  Saarinen,  Walter  Gropius,  Jose  Luis  Sert,  Le 
Corbusier  and  the  non-European  and  less  esoteric  men  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  City  Planning  also  insisted  that  land  be  handled  and  super- 
vised by  a  public  authority. 

Saarinen,  the  noted  Finnish  architect  and  city  planner,  in  opposing 
the  civic  center  point  of  departure  of  city  planning  held  that  "funda- 
mentally the  civic  problems  are  of  humanitarian  nature.  Therefore, 
it  is  clear  that  the  city's  improvement  and  further  development  must 
be  started  with  the  problems  of  homes  and  their  environments,  and 
not— as  is  usually  the  case— with  plazas,  boulevards,  monumental  lay- 
outs, and  other  showy  things  .  .  .  the  universal  principle  of  architec- 
tural order  must  be  accepted  as  the  leading  star  in  all  town- 
buildings.^^ 

Another  architect,  Louis  Justement,  who  had  designed  a  number  of 
large-scale  public  and  private  housing  projects,  elequently  stated  the 
frustrations  of  his  craft:  "The  difficulties  of  devising  an  effective  so- 
lution for  urban  reconstruction  within  the  framework  of  private  land 
ownership  are  so  great  that  the  town  planner  is  apt  to  give  up  in 
despair;  at  best,  he  tends  to  become  reconciled  to  a  series  of  inade- 
quate compromises.  Almost  every  neighborhood  will  become 
blighted  in  the  course  of  time,  for  blight  is,  generally  speaking,  a 
function  of  the  age  of  a  neighborhood."  Justement  demanded  Fed- 
eral subsidies  for  reconstruction  of  cities.  Making  a  plea  for  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  vast  problem  involved,  he  declared  that  "real  city 
planning  wiU  involve  the  complete  reconstruction  of  the  city;  as  we 
must  necessarily  devise  financial  mechanisms  that  will  permit  the 
ultimate  destruction  of  all  existing  buildings.  We  must,  in  any  event, 
devise  a  means  of  paying  for  the  mistakes  of  the  past  hundred  years 
of  thoughtless  urban  development." 

Professor  Joseph  Hudnut  of  Harvard's  Department  of  Architecture, 
in  speaking  in  defense  of  the  "planners,"  charged  that  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  Moses  stripe  primarily  were  possessed  by  two  fears. 
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the  fear  of  social  change  .  .  .  (and)  the  fear  that  city  planning  may 
upset  property  values,  create  chaos  in  the  tax  structure,  interfere  with 
proprietary  rights,  and  in  general  unjustly  bring  about  financial  loss 
to  those  who  have  a  stake  in  the  present  scheme  of  things.  There  are 
a  great  many  people  who  identify  planning  with  communism  or  social- 
ism or,  what  appears  to  be  worse,  with  the  New  Deal." 

By  the  mid-forties,  the  recession  of  the  New  Deal  had  devaluated 
the  concept  of  social  planning.  The  prestige  of,  and  interest  in,  the 
social  planners  had  waned.  Robert  Moses,  from  his  coign  of  van- 
tage as  construction  coordinator  of  New  York  and  member  of  the 
New  York  Planning  Commission,  pressed  the  attack,  and  in  sharp  in- 
vective and  ridicule  all  but  destroyed  the  reputation  of  the  city  plan- 
ners of  the  "long-haired"  school.  His  most  telling  salvo  was  an  article 
entitled  "Tracticar  or  'Long-Haired'  Planning?"  Taking  his  point 
(Tappui,  the  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Planning  OflBcials,  he 
attached  a  series  of  donkey-tail  labels  on  them;  he  then  warned  that 
"the  long-range  planning  revolutionist  here  or  in  Russia  makes  his 
statistics  support  his  ends." 

The  "professors,"  "radicals"  and  others  of  the  long-haired  planning 
coterie,  Moses  asserted,  were  committed  to  four  axioms,  urban  dis- 
persion, its  corollary  decentrahzation,  a  grand  controlling  plan  for 
the  city,  and  the  "Tugwellian"  green  belts.  He  disputed  the  breakup 
of  the  city  and  insisted  that  the  "urban  population  still  grows  at  the 
expense  of  the  farm  and  country"  and  would  continue  to  do  so.  "The 
grand  plan  axiom  rests  upon  the  wholly  erroneous  notion  that  our 
American  voters  have  less  confidence  in  elected  than  in  appointed 
o£Bcials  and  that  they  are  ready  to  entrust  their  government  to  the 
Vestal  Virgins  of  radical  mass  planning,  believing  them  to  be  all-wise 
and  incorruptible.  We  are  not  likely  to  rebuild  wholesale  on  the  basis 
of  any  grand  plan,  however  cleverly  devised  and  persuasively  pre- 
sented. We  shall  continue  to  improve  piecemeal  and  by  limited  ob- 
jectives, as  we  have  so  successfully  in  recent  years."" 

If  Moses'  diatribes  only  spurred  them  on  to  battle,  the  lagging 
tempo  and  ineflFectual  powers  of  municipal  planning  commissions 
spread  frustration  and  defeatism  among  the  planning  fraternity.  In 
Philadelphia,  a  Conference  on  Planning  Commission  Objectives  as- 
sayed the  reasons  for  the  ostentatious  indiflFerence  to  city  planning. 
The  conclusions  of  its  report  were  succinct:  "The  quesion  of  why  the 
Tri-State  Plan  ( Philadelphia  Region )  failed  is  pertinent  to  the  present 
planning  program  .  .  .  Mr.  Black  (Russell  V.  N.  Black,  Consultant, 
Pennsylvania  Planning  Board)  replied  that  it  failed  because  it  ran 
into  depression  without  any  money.    It  used  all  its  money  in  the  good 
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years.  Nor  was  it  'sold'  to  the  public,  as  Dr.  Gates  (Thomas  Gates, 
president  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania)  remarked.  That  plan 
had  very  much  of  the  data  for  the  region,  if  not  for  the  city,  and  it  is 
still  available  and  should  be  studied  carefully,  for  those  prehminary 
studies  are  necessary  to  a  good  plan."  As  Mr.  Black  said,  "The  Tri- 
State  Regional  Plan  started  with  good  plans.  What  was  the  trouble? 
Much  work  was  done  on  it  and  now  it  reposes  on  a  shelf  in  the  Uni- 
versity—'a  museum  piece!'" 

The  New  York  City  Planning  Commission  reflected  this  defeatism 
in  its  reports.  In  a  1947  address  before  the  American  Society  of  Plan- 
ning OflBcials,  C.  McKim  Norton,  executive  Vice-President  of  the 
New  York  Regional  Plan  Association,  declared  that  planning  in  his 
city  was  a  failure.  While  the  city  charter  gave  the  Planning  Com- 
mission much  power  and  a  definite  goal,  there  had  been  little  aggres- 
sive accomplishment,  Norton  declared.  "We  have  lacked  confidence 
in  the  benefit  of  real  planning  for  New  York,  and  perhaps  courage  to 
face  the  reality  which  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  facts  of  living 
and  doing  business  in  this  city  would  bring  to  light.  The  commission 
since  its  inception  has  been  starved  financially,  so  that  its  staff  always 
has  been  burdened  with  routine  work  relating  to  details  of  zoning 
and  mapping.  The  public  is  beginning  to  wonder  why,  with  a  city 
planning  commission  and  technical  department  of  planning,  problems 
such  as  traflBc  and  parking  and  zoning  revisions  are  either  expensively 
farmed  out  to  outside  engineering  firms  or  left  to  drift.  The  commis- 
sion's opportunity  for  practical  planning  and  its  broad  powers  over 
zoning,  the  capital  budgets  and  the  city  may  have  not  in  recent  years 
been  matched  by  its  leadership.  Although  the  city  charter  specifies 
that  the  primary  work  of  the  Planning  Commission  is  to  prepare  a 
sketch  of  all  master  plans  for  the  city,  this  objective  apparently  has 
been  discarded  for  a  policy  of  limited  objectives  as  though  the  chief 
duty  of  a  planning  commission  is  to  act  as  an  expediter  of  construc- 
tion." 

The  impasse  was  definite.  Since  concepts  of  city  planning  were 
subject  to  social  evaluation,  their  validity  fluctuated.  Moses  had 
drawn  the  line  over  which  planning  was  an  act  of  social  transformation 
—revolution.  CrosMng  that  Jine  in  a  social-political  climate  that  was 
inprpifl<;fng1y  sp-iisitive  to  "subversive"  influence  becarne^  more  difficult 
if  not  foolhardy. 

-  And  yet  there  was  unexpected  challenge  to  Moses'  hard  and  fast 
line  of  demarcation.  One  such  was  the  position  taken  by  Fortune 
Magazine  in  1943;  it  showed  more  sympathy  toward  "long-haired 
planners"  than  toward  Moses'  "practicality."     In  an  article  entitied 
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"City  Planning:  Battle  of  the  Approach,"  the  magazine  took  the 
position  that  land-use  control  in  city  planning  was  basic:  "Another 
principle  of  modern  planning,  either  ignored  or  shunned  by  the 
strictly  tactical  school,  is  that  in  order  to  be  fully  efiFective,  city  plan- 
ning must  be  based  on  public  control  of  the  use  of  urban  land.  This 
means  all  the  land  without  as  well  as  within  city  limits  that  is  ever 
likely  to  become  in  fact  a  part  of  the  urban  community.  The  control 
must  extend  not  only  to  the  kind  and  manner  of  use  but  to  the  in- 
tensity of  such  use  as  well— the  number  of  people  living  or  working, 
or  both,  in  every  area  or  subarea.  And  it  must  be  not  only  negative, 
in  the  sense  of  zoning  to  prevent  undesirable  use,  but  also  positive: 
the  local  government  must  be  empowered  to  buy  up  and  hold,  use, 
lease,  or  resell  any  land  required  for  realization  of  an  over-all  plan. 
Only  a  few  communities  in  America  are  actually  in  a  position  to  under- 
take this  sort  of  planning.  Probably  none  is  as  yet  fully  equipped 
with  legal  powers  to  carry  it  out.  For  it  does  such  violence  to  the 
laissez-faire  tradition  that  few  people  can  bring  themselves  to  bow  to 
its  necessity. 

"Thanks  to  lack  of  planning  and  public  control  of  land  use  in  the 
past,  they  have  drifted  into  a  predicament  that  is  growing  steadily 
worse.  Decentralization,  not  only  of  population,  but  of  business 
and  industry  as  well,  is  taking  place  in  haphazard  fashion,  and  there 
is  an  enormous  amount  of  needless  travel  and  cross-hauling  of  goods. 
Despite  the  marvels  of  modern  transportation,  congestion  has  reached 
the  point  where  local  delivery  often  is  slower  than  in  the  days  of 
horse-drawn  vehicles.  Municipal  governments  are  caught  in  a  vicious 
spiral.  Expenditures  are  rising  faster  than  revenues  and  may  be 
expected  to  go  on  rising,  but  high  real-estate  taxes  are  added  to  the 
other  forces  that  are  driving  the  wealthiest  taxpayers  outside  the  city 
limits.  Taxes  must  be  raised  on  the  properties  of  those  who  remain, 
but  then  more  taxpayers  are  driven  away;  and  so  on  over  and  over 
again.  It  gets  harder  and  harder  for  the  local  government  to  make 
ends  meet,  let  alone  cope  with  new  problems.  Urgently  needed  pub- 
lic services,  to  say  nothing  of  improvements,  may  have  to  be  neglected. 
This  is  a  state  of  affairs  that  is  by  no  means  new.  It  has  been  develop- 
ing for  several  generations,  and  efforts  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time,  especially  during  the  past  fifty  years  or  so,  to  cope  with  it 
—some  of  them  based  on  a  real  understanding  of  the  problem,  others 
on  nothing  better  than  short-sighted  expediency." 

Defeated  at  every  turn  in  the  metropolises,  the  planners  have 
tended  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  fast-growing  suburbs,  where 
it  is  contended,  the  principles  of  planning  control  can  be  initiated  at 
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the  very  genesis  of  towns  and  villages.  The  place  of  suburban 
growth  has  also  been  taken  for  the  text  of  stem  warnings  to  the 
metropohs  to  plan  or  go  down.  The  Regional  Plan  Association  of 
New  York  warned  in  1949  of  the  growth  of  suburbs  at  the  expense 
of  the  city:  "Time  is  running  against  us.  We  cannot  go  on  forever 
in  this  highly  competitive  world  on  the  momentum  of  past  achieve- 
ments. We  must  modernize  our  antiquated  and  outmoded  city 
design  or  face  the  threat  of  a  serious  decline.  In  New  York  City, 
for  example,  a  master  plan  was  required  by  popular  referendum  a 
long  decade  ago.  The  time  has  come  to  get  along  with  this  job.  In 
this  way  we  can  bring  into  being  modernized  cities  in  the  New  York 
region,  cities  which  will  be  beautiful,  efficient,  comfortable  and  con- 
venient." 

This  plaint  was  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  city  planning  did 
not  appeal  to  the  developers  and  builders  who  in  the  middle  1940s 
began  to  build  up  the  vast  new  stretches  of  suburbs  and  remaining 
open  spaces  of  built-up  cities.  Such  development  has  been  along 
traditional  laissez  faire  lines,  with  checkerboard  subdivision,  narrow 
streets,  building  up  to  the  space  limit,  and  making  no  provisions  for 
pubHc  buildings  and  parks.  The  studies  and  recommendations  of 
the  plan  commissions  have  been  ignored— and  in  the  case  of  sub- 
division builders,  are  unknown,  since  most  never  have  read  the  many 
pertinent  reports. 

In  1948  the  New  York  Times  noted  "that  New  York  City  in  recent 
years  has  spent  very  Httle  on  planning,  as  compared  with  some  other 
large  cities,  and  the  Planning  Commission  had  drifted  into  a  regret- 
table position  of  dwindling  prestige."  Appropriation  of  $165,000  by 
the  Board  of  Estimate  for  a  one-year  study  of  land  use  for  zoning 
purposes  was  some  progress,  but  "it  would  be  raising  false  hopes  to 
assume  that  this,  in  itself,  could  mean  that  a  master  plan  would 
spring,  full-fledged,  in  a  year  or  so." 

The  collapse  of  pubhc  interest  has  been  painfully  evident.  F.  J. 
Osborn,  originator  of  the  British  New  Towns  plan  under  which  many 
English  centers  are  being  rebuilt,  speaking  at  the  1948  annual 
meeting  of  the  Regional  Plan  Association,  noted  that  city  planning 
in  the  United  States  lacked  public  support  and  firm  objectives.  A 
similar  warning  was  offered  by  Paul  Windels,  president  of  the  Re- 
gional Plan  Association;  speaking  before  a  1948  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Citizens  Conference  on  Planning,  he  declared:  "New  develop- 
ment will  either  help  to  achieve  the  better  metropoHtan  region,  or 
it  will  make  it  more  difficult,  even  impossible,  to  attain.  If  we  allow 
the  growth  of  the  next  quarter  century  to  directly  attach  itself  to 
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the  huge  agglomeration  we  now  have,  our  problems  of  congestion, 
traffic,  parking,  transportation,  municipal  services  and  recreational 
facilities  will  be  intensified  beyond  our  ability  to  solve— at  least  at 
any  cost  we  would  be  able  or  willing  to  meet.  I  believe  the  next 
major  development  in  the  field  of  planning  in  this  metropolitan  region 
will  be  when  the  governing  authorities  in  each  of  our  three  states  have 
the  courage,  imagination  and  foresight  to  apply,  on  a  larger  scale,  to 
the  creation  of  entire  towns  and  communities  the  procedure  we  are 
learning  to  use  in  urban  redevelopment  projects  under  statutes  ex- 
pressly designed  for  the  wholesale  redevelopment  of  blighted  areas 
within  cities." 

New  York  planning  was  presumably  to  be  based  on  the  drafting  of 
a  master  plan  which  would  provide  for  the  orderly  development  and 
redevelopment  of  the  city  of  a  predetermined — i.e.,  planned — basis. 
But  since  the  defeat  of  the  "green-belters"  by  the  Moses  forces,  there 
has  been  no  work  done  on  the  yet-to-be-drafted  master  plan.  Moses 
has  little  use  for  the  master  plan,  which  he  believes  to  be  a  vestigial 
form  of  New  Deal  backstairs  socialism.  Criticism  of  the  lack  of  a 
master  plan  has  come  for  the  most  part  from  the  routed  "planners" 
but  occasionally  others  have  spoken  up.  The  New  York  chapter  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  noted  in  1949  that  despite  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  housing  projects  were  being  constructed  along 
the  East  River,  no  over-aU  plan  for  the  area  existed. 

The  Fifties — The  Planning  Cul-de-sac 

Early  in  1950  Jerry  Finkelstein,  chairman  of  the  City  Planning 
Commission,  reported  that  city  planning  was  "in  a  critical  stage  of 
its  development,"  and  demanded  that  appropriations  be  tripled  to 
$1,150,674  to  increase  his  staff  from  66  to  202:  "All  authorities  are 
agreed  that  the  City  Planning  Commission  has  never  been  able  to 
fulfiU  its  functions  because  of  the  inadequate  budgetary  appropria- 
tions. The  LaGuardia  administration  never  gave  the  commission 
the  personnel  or  the  necessary  resources  with  which  to  operate.  The 
present  budget  is  barely  sufficient  to  cover  the  routine  phases  of  city 
mapping,  zoning,  garage  applications,  capital  budget  and  review  of 
assessable  improvements."  He  added  that  it  was  time  to  draft  the 
Master  Plan,  so  long  promised  and  so  long  neglected.  The  request 
brought  a  bellow  from  Moses,  who  reiterated  that  it  was  essentially 
nonsense.  The  New  York  Times  thought  otherwise.  "The  real  ques- 
tion involved  in  the  triple  amount  asked  for  the  City  Planning  Com- 
mission in  the  new  city  budget  is  whether  we  are  to  have  planning 
or  continue  the  fiction  that  we  call  planning.    The  noble  purpose  set 
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forth  in  the  Charter  of  1938,  'to  guide  and  to  influence  the  city  in  its 
development  and  future  growth,'  has  never  been  reahzed.  The 
'primary  duty'  of  preparing  a  master  plan  for  the  city  has  never  been 
performed,  although  more  than  a  decade  has  passed." 

Entering  the  middle  1950s,  the  city  planners  and  their  supporters 
are  in  a  funk,  chagrined  and  outraged  at  public  indifference  to  the 
matter,  disgusted  at  the  role  assigned  extant  planning  bodies,  de- 
moralized by  the  attacks  of  Moses  and  his  fellow  administrators,  and 
despairing  of  the  new  climate  in  which  planning  is  suspect  and  be- 
lieved to  be  an  offshoot  of  creeping  socialism.  The  flood  of  residential, 
industrial  and  commercial  construction,  some  inside  but  mostly  out- 
side the  municipal  limits,  goes  on  furiously  without  benefit  of  plan- 
ning commission  or  overall  plan.  The  subdivision  builders  and  real 
estate  agents  are  out  in  full  force  with  laissez-faire  development  ex- 
ploding all  over  the  suburbs  and  into  the  farmlands.  The  planners 
see  the  flood  passing  them.  All  their  efforts,  admonitions,  reports  and 
plans  are  not  even  mentioned,  this  generation  having  forgotten  the 
humility  of  the  1930s  with  its  faith  in  planning  as  salvation.  Social 
planning  is  dead.  There  is  no  longer  any  prestige  attached  to  the 
planner.  City  oflBcials  who  know  the  importance  of  planning,  even  if 
only  as  a  corrective  force,  would  implement  their  planning  bodies, 
but  are  generally  too  busy  with  finger-in-the-dike  expedients  to  stop 
the  rising  crest  of  neighborhood  deterioration  and  slum  growth. 
Then  they  are  harassed  by  need  for  moneys  for  sheer  operating  con- 
tinuity with  little  margin  for  planning  projects.  Whatever  planning 
efforts  are  made  are  routine  collation  of  capital  construction  projects, 
and  preoccupation  with  the  insoluble  traflBc  problem. 

Some  practicing  and  academic  city  planners  sulk  in  a  black  mood, 
occasionally  vent  their  rage  against  Moses  and  his  practical  schemes 
and  the  speculative  builders  repeating  an  old  and  familiar  pattern, 
and  deplore  a  hostile  public  that  would  have  none  of  them  or  their 
works.  The  escapists  among  them  fall  into  a  bemused  reverie  and 
come  up  with  bizarre  notions,  seeking  allies  and  support  in  unexpected 
quarters.  One  such  proposal  was  made  by  Philip  Johnson,  an  archi- 
tect and  chairman  of  the  department  of  Architecture  of  the  Museum  of 
Modem  Art  (New  York).  Speaking  before  the  Women's  City  Club  in 
the  fall  of  1954,  Johnson  called  for  a  movement  of  women  and  artists 
to  recapture  the  goal  of  a  planned  city  and  nail  dov^m  the  elusive 
Master  Plan.  "The  town  doesn't  work  any  more.  It  is  no  doubt  a 
mess."  To  clear  that  mess  and  make  the  city  workable  Johnson  would 
clear  out  the  architectural  morass  of  Manhattan,  remove  automobiles 
from  the  streets,  principally  Fffth  Avenue  to  make  it  a  promenade,  and 
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raze  slum-ripening  neighborhoods  to  create  hvable  housing  and  give 
the  center  city  a  sense  of  grandeur  and  destiny. 

Professor  Talbot  F.  Hamlin  of  the  Columbia  University  School  of 
Architecture,  expressed  his  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  city 
planning  in  a  Parthian  shot  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  in  1954: 
"New  York  architecture  is  dead,  killed  by  high  land  cost  and  a  striving 
for  the  last  tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  rent.  Manhattan  is  getting  to 
be  one  vast  slum  wdth  oases  of  luxury  apartments  for  the  wealthy. 
This  is  partly  the  result  of  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  one  of  our  city 
'experts'  [Moses]  that  a  master  plan  for  New  York  is  silly,  that  you 
must  improvise  as  you  go  along.  The  coordinator  I  refer  to  has 
concentrated  instead  on  an  elaborate  highway  system,  which  is  in 
some  ways  foohsh  because  people  arrive  in  the  city  with  greater  dis- 
patch only  to  find  there  is  no  place  for  them  to  stay." 

During  this  time  the  Regional  Plan  Association  celebrated  its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  and  heard  speakers  tell  of  the  need  for  more 
arterial  highways,  bridges  and  tunnels  to  serve  the  ever-growing  flow 
of  automobile  and  commercial  traflBc.  Dr.  Luther  Gulick,  City  Ad- 
ministrator, has  proposed  moving  ahead  to  regional  consolidation  by 
recapture  of  the  outlying  suburbs  and  satellite  cities  and  by  the  cre- 
ation of  more  comprehensive  authorities  to  handle  the  problems  of 
port  development,  transit,  water  supply  and  pollution  control.  But 
to  most  city  planners  the  regional  concept  is  a  grandiose  pretension 
which  elides  the  basic  problems  of  the  metropolitan  core,  and  as  so- 
cial planning  it  stands  even  less  chance  of  acceptance  than  city  plan- 
ning per  se.  Nonetheless  regional  planning  has  won  adherents  among 
the  practicing  city  planners.  Regional  authorities  were  urged  by 
Goodhue  Livingston,  a  member  of  the  New  York  City  Planning  Com- 
mission, in  a  series  of  recommendations  to  the  Temporary  State  Com- 
mission to  Study  the  Organizational  Structure  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  "Many  of  the  city's  most  pressing  problems  have  become  reg- 
ional matters  and  can  never  be  solved  by  the  city  acting  alone,  be- 
cause it  is  devoid  of  jurisdiction  and  financial  potential." 

Despite  the  low  ebb  of  interest  in  their  field  the  "ivory-tower" 
academic  planners  and  writers  are  not  intimidated.  They  have 
always  tilted  against  public  indifference  and  hostiHty  and  are  inured 
to  intramural  controversies;  they  continue  their  studies  and  proposals 
with  all  the  confidence  of  students  ensconced  in  a  respectable  gradu- 
ate discipline.  Gerald  Breese  and  Dorothy  E.  Whiteman,  collating 
a  series  of  contributions  in  An  Approach  to  Urban  Planning  (1953), 
restate  the  principle  of  city  planning  as  proper  land  use  and  protest 
that  planning  is  not  necessarily  socialism.    The  hopes  of  the  practic- 
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ing  planners  are  seen  in  the  urban  redevelopment  movement,  termed 
by  Charles  K.  Agle  "the  most  exciting  crack  in  the  dam  of  planning 
impotence  and  inertia  that  has  happened  yet."  Contributors  to 
Future  of  Cities  and  Urban  Redevelopment,  edited  by  Coleman 
Woodbury,  stress  the  significance  of  this  one  remaining  public  mani- 
festation of  interest  in  city  planning.  Concentrating  on  Chicago  in 
describing  the  need  for  and  the  method  of  rehabilitating  the  city  by 
new  housing,  Arthur  Hillman  and  Robert  J.  Casey,  in  Tomorrow's 
Chicago,  reiterate  in  rather  elementary  terms  the  planners  case  for 
the  great  inland  city. 

A  more  fundamental  work  and  in  the  tradition  of  the  pristine  city 
beautiful  planners  is  The  City  of  Man  by  Christopher  Tunnard 
(1953),  director  of  the  Graduate  Program  in  City  Planning  at  Yale 
University.  He  finds  American  cities  in  appearance,  style  and  arch- 
itecture poor  symbols  and  patchwork  comglomerates  of  a  great  civil- 
ization. Critical  of  all  schools  of  thought  in  city  planning,  Professor 
Tunnard  deprecates  the  city  beautiful  movement  because  it  fell  short 
of  grandly  conceived,  heroically  planned  projects  for  the  monumental 
city  which  would  denote  grandeur.  He  discounts  the  social  planning 
movement  as  being  too  narrowly  utilitarian,  devolving  finally  in  a 
slum  clearance  movement,  and  neglecting  the  beautiful  through  the 
arts.  Tunnard  insists  on  city  planning  as  encompassing  schemes  for 
building  grand  vistas,  notable  squares  and  promenades,  harmonious 
waterfront  and  land  approaches  that  would  place  American  cities, 
bom  of  the  wealthiest  civilization  of  all  time,  on  a  historic  plane 
along  with  the  great  cities  of  the  medieval  and  ancient  civilizations. 


CHAPTER  VI 
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Urbanism  in  Extremis 

New  York  entered  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century  beset 
by  problems  common  to  the  American  city,  magnified  in  many  aspects 
because  of  its  size,  the  complex  nature  of  its  contradictions  and  a 
checkered  historical  background  that  made  inevitable  the  course 
of  urban  decline.  As  is  true  of  most  older  cities,  the  principal  problem 
facing  New  York  is  that  of  financing  the  municipal  plant  and  services 
and  providing  for  renewal  and  control.  Very  few  municipalities  have 
spent  so  much  time,  energy  and  ingenuity  in  searching  for  and 
finding  additional  sources  of  income.  Withal,  in  the  fifties,  the  im- 
perative need  of  upwards  of  three  billion  dollars  over  and  above 
current  operational  expenditures,  with  borrowing  capacity  at  its 
constitutional  limits,  indicates  how  close  is  the  danger  lines  of  progres- 
sive deterioration.  Maintenance  of  New  York's  hand-to-mouth  exis- 
tence depends  on  the  continuance  of  the  relatively  high  state  of 
prosperity  in  the  country,  and  an  unrelenting  drive  for  additional 
income. 

Deterioration  has  laid  its  wasting  hand  on  much  of  the  great  me- 
tropolis, in  its  miles  of  slums  and  near-slums  ripening  rapidly,  in  its 
creaking  transit  system,  new  equipment  merely  emphasizing  that 
most  of  the  rolling  stock  should  have  been  scrapped  long  ago,  in  its 
aging  public  schools,  some  in  the  final  stages  of  dilapidation,  in  its 
streets  hopelessly  clogged  by  ever  more  traflBc,  ironically  threatening 
its  business  life  rather  than  contributing  to  it.  There  is  flight  from 
all  this,  but  as  in  the  past  there  are  new  hordes  of  pauper  immigrants 
pressing  in.  This  time  it  is  the  Puerto  Ricans  from  the  island,  Negroes 
from  the  south  and  the  usual  stream  of  youth  from  the  hinterland. 
Though  the  accumulative  problems  are  many,  to  meet  them  there 
is  a  reserve  of  civic  virtue  and  sentiment  perhaps  greater  than  in 
any  other  city  in  the  country.  There  is  still  enough  vigor  and  the 
sense  of  a  pulsating  urban  life  to  enhst  the  energies  of  many  with 
civic  ideals,  integrity  and  farsightedness.     Social   amelioration  has 
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long  been  held  a  high  duty  in  many  quarters  where  in  other  cities 
there  is  only  apathy.  The  presence  of  the  United  Nations  enclave 
represents  a  challenge  and  an  obligation.  Deterioration,  decay  and 
dechne  come  only  in  the  face  of  determined  efforts  to  interrupt  their 
course. 

These  problems  are  the  end  result  of  a  municipal  history  even 
more  checkered  than  that  of  other  American  cities,  with  jobbery  of 
the  municipal  treasury  on  a  heroic  scale,  graft-based  poHtical  parties 
making  corruption  the  modus  vwendi  of  civic  life,  but  also  reform 
administrations,  when  victorious,  extending  the  area  of  municipal 
services  and  setting,  if  not  attaining,  high  goals  of  civic  life.  In  no 
other  city  has  reform  been  so  dogged  in  its  determination,  so  sharp 
in  its  attack  on  corruptionists  and  the  hereditary  political  machine. 
But  the  upshot  is  that  reform  has  never  won  the  allegiance  of  the 
voting  masses;  rather  it  served  to  bail  out  Tammany  after  periodic 
and  recurring  debauches  in  corruption  and  bankruptcy  of  the  city. 
Reform  failed  but  once  to  do  the  scavenger's  job  in  thorough  fashion 
when  LaGuardia  could  leave  little  behind  to  build  on  except  a  partial 
cleanup  of  the  debacle  of  the  1930s. 

Heading  into  the  dubiety  of  the  second  half  of  the  century,  New  York 
had  few  optimists  and  hopefuls  among  its  citizenry  in  regard  to  its 
future.  Only  Robert  Moses,  scourge  of  the  academic  city  planners 
who  prided  himself  on  his  practicality,  purported  to  see  New  York 
ever  blooming,  rebuilding,  continuing  the  great  metropolitan  hub, 
and  remained  unmoved  by  outcries  of  fear  for  the  future  of  New 
York.  Each  prophecy  of  doom  (or  of  decentralization  which  he 
equated  with  doom )  he  immediately  and  vitriolically  scotches,  getting 
in  another  whack  at  the  planners.  But  ofttimes  Moses'  is  only  a 
voice  in  the  wilderness,  for  warnings,  admonitions,  threats  and  re- 
proaches by  far  outweigh  the  cheerful  prognostications.  And  even 
he  has  been  wistful  in  moments  of  lucidity.  "For  the  first  time  in  its 
history  it  (New  York)  has  an  adequate  program  and  detailed  plans, 
but  capital  funds  are  lacking  to  do  more  than  a  fraction  of  what  needs 
to  be  done  about  public  transportation,  hospitals,  health  and  schools, 
not  to  speak  of  permanent  housing  .  .  .  we  must  fine  a  way  of  raising 
more  revenue  and  balancing  our  budget  without  unduly  oppressive 
taxes."  * 

New  York's  Checkered  History 

New  York  was  destined  to  be  the  leading  urban  center  of  the 
Western  World  when  in  the  1840s  it  was  well  on  its  way  to  overtaking 
Philadelphia  as  the  leading  commercial  and  shipping  city.     In  the 
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tradition  of  America,  it  was  still  a  village-becoming-a-town  that  bore 
signs  of  its  Dutch  origins  while  seeping  northward  on  Manhattan. 
The  fire  of  1835,  which  destroyed  many  houses  and  structures,  re- 
vealed the  inadequacy  of  the  volunteer  fire-fighting  system,  but  the 
concept  of  urban  services  was  a  generation  away,  and  foreign  to  the 
townsmen  of  prebeUum  New  York.  In  the  hectic  growth  of  popula- 
tion, the  headlong  rush  of  immigration  of  the  fifties  and  sixties,  the 
pressing  needs  for  elementary  services  began  the  long  series  of  clashes 
with  special  interests,  changing  concepts  of  civic  life,  and  the  vicious- 
ness  of  the  drive  for  personal  gain  and  exploitation.  The  tangled 
relationship  with  the  state  legislature  arose  not  only  out  of  the  drive 
of  the  pohtical  machine  for  spoils  and  advantages,  but  from  the  fear 
and  jealousy  of  the  rural  and  small  towns  upstate,  those  of  native 
stock  admitting  and  at  the  same  time  fearing  the  immigrant  horde. 

The  mayoralty  election  of  1834  was  the  first  under  universal  male 
suffrage.  The  pressure  of  population  growth  created  needs  that  the 
state  legislature  preferred  to  ignore.  There  was  a  dramatic  collision 
in  1844  when,  acting  against  the  legislature,  the  Common  Council  set 
up  a  police  force,  the  Municipal  Police,  in  rivalry  with  the  Metro- 
politan Police  authorized  by  an  act  of  the  legislature.  Nonetheless 
the  incident  resulted  in  a  greater  leeway  for  local  autonomy,  indicated 
by  the  charter  of  1849  which  vested  some  executive  power  in  the  mayor 
and  heads  of  departments.  The  charter  belatedly  recognized  the 
growing  needs  of  the  city  in  that  new  departments  were  enumerated, 
such  as  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Collector  of  Assessments, 
Department  of  Streets,  Superintendent  of  Wharves,  Supplies  and  Re- 
pairs, Alms  House,  City  Inspector  for  Health,  a  legal  department  and 
the  Croton  Aqueduct  Board  for  the  city's  first  large  scale  water 
supply  system. 

But  local  control  was  soon  seen,  by  the  older  business  element,  to 
ofiFer  too  much  of  a  field  day  for  the  spoilsman  working  through  the 
state  legislature  to  manipulate  municipal  affairs.  The  local  autono- 
mists ostensibly  won  out,  when  in  the  charter  of  1870  the  state  com- 
missioners were  abolished  and  the  Board  of  Special  Audit  vested, 
together  with  the  mayor,  with  power  of  appointment.  The  Board 
became  the  creature  of  the  Tweed  Ring  in  its  unconscionable  plun- 
dering of  the  municipal  treasury,  and  when  the  Ring  was  finally 
exposed  and  routed,  reform  groups  sought  to  counteract  the  centrali- 
zation of  executive  power.  Thus  the  question  of  legislative  control 
versus  city  power  see-sawed  back  and  forth— the  machine  and  the 
reformers  finding  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  either  situation. 

Tweed  was  more  than  a  practical  spoilsman.    He  understood  the 
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process  of  municipal  growth,  tlie  heterogeneous  elements  that  went 
into  its  making,  the  pressures  of  the  various  classes,  the  overriding 
drive  of  the  business  interests.  In  1870,  when  nearly  half  of  the 
voters  were  recently  arrived  European  peasants,  with  the  South 
Irish  predominating,  he  contended  that  the  city's  voters  "were  too 
hopelessly  split  up  into  races  and  factions  to  govern  it  under  universal 
suffrage,  except  by  the  bribery  of  patronage,  or  coruption."  While  he 
took  enthusiastically  to  "bribery  of  patronage,  or  corruption"  Tweed 
acknowledged  the  public  demand  for  holding  the  line  on  expendi- 
tures when  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
New  York  County  in  1870.  He  promised  to  keep  a  careful  watch  on 
the  county  treasury  and  to  "reduce  the  rate  of  taxation  until  this 
city  became  the  most  lightly  taxed  of  any  large  city  in  the  Union." 
But  since  the  contradiction  between  corruption  and  reduction  of 
taxes  could  not  be  reconciled,  the  depredations  of  his  Ring  caused  the 
tax  rate  to  shoot  up  at  a  high  speed.  The  Ring's  "superior  lien"  on 
the  county  treasury  was  not  the  customary  percentag  or  "take"  but 
on  some  of  the  larger  appropriations  was  as  high  as  90  per  cent. 

Following  on  the  exposure  land  destruction  of  the  infamous  Tweed 
Ring  reforms  were  suggested  to  nullify  the  power  of  the  many  com- 
missions and  boards,  as  being  prone  to  easy  corruption,  bribery  and 
malfeasance.  It  was  at  this  stage  of  municipal  development  that 
reform  agitation  was  in  the  direction  of  augmented  powers  for  the 
Mayor  on  the  theory  expounded  by  Seth  Low,  then  mayor  of  Brook- 
lyn "that  one  man  for  executive  work  is  better  than  a  large  number." 
The  recommendation,  in  1877,  of  the  New  York  State  commission  to 
devise  a  plan  for  the  government  of  cities,  that  the  franchise  be  limited 
to  propetry  owners  was  held  to  be  the  counsel  of  despair  rather 
than  a  reform  measure. 

The  proponents  of  charter  reform  which  would  vest  the  mayor 
with  greater  powers  of  appointment  and  subordination  of  hitherto 
independent  boards  eventually  won  their  point.  The  "New  York 
reform  bills",  a  series  of  legislative  acts  passed  in  1884,  broadened  the 
executive  and  appointive  power  of  the  mayor.  Reform  was  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule  despite  the  various  gains  registered  by 
reform  parties  and  administrations.  The  machine  could  assimilate 
the  reform  measures  and  continue  to  pursue  the  ever  alluring  "su- 
perior lien."  Opportunities  for  corruption  widened  with  the  city 
overflowing  with  freshly  arrived  immigrants  every  week.  The 
"take"  from  participation  in  and  control  of  the  widening  scope  of 
commercialized  vice  tended  to  shift  emphasis  from  the  older  forms  of 
corruption.    The  alliance  of  municipal  police  oflBcials  with  vice  syn- 
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dicates  became  so  brazen  that  the  resultant  outcry  brought  on  a 
legislative  investigation.  The  Lexow  Committee  of  1894,  studying 
the  relations  of  the  widely  expanded  underworld  and  the  police, 
uncovered  a  mass  of  corruption.  The  reform  element  saw  the  solution 
as  more  home  rule  to  put  municipal  affairs  in  order.  Following  on 
the  favorable  report  of  the  Fassett  Committee,  appointed  by  the  State 
Senate  to  study  the  relation  of  the  state  to  municipal  government, 
such  extensions  of  local  rule  were  embodied  into  the  charter  of 
1897,  which  remained  in  force  until  the  present  charter  approved  in 
1938. 

WilHam  Travers  Jerome,  a  justice  of  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions 
for  five  years,  and  fusion  candidate  for  District  Attorney  of  New 
York  County  in  1901,  conducted  a  vigorous  campaign  during  the 
course  of  which  he  analyzed  the  nature  of  civic  corruption  and  the 
population  groups  and  forces  that  contributed  to  it.  The  primary 
cause  of  official  corruption,  he  found  was  that  the  political  machine 
and  its  components  of  the  law  enforcing  departments  become  partners 
of  commercialized  and  organized  vice,  because  of  the  irreconcilability 
of  the  laws  passed  and  the  public  disregard  for  them. 

But  civic  virtue  had  come  to  this  pass  because  of  the  indifference 
or  even  encouragement  of  the  brownstone  bourgeoisie,  Jerome's  own 
class.  "You  have  allowed,"  he  charged  in  a  compaign  speech,  "the 
affairs  of  this  city  to  take  such  a  shape,  that  the  powers  that  rule  the 
police  have  become  the  allies  and  paid  protectors  of  harlots  and  pimps 
and  gamblers,  instead  of  being  the  protectors  of  the  decent  clean- 
living  poor."  His  contempt  for  his  own  class  in  their  civic  delinquency 
was  summary  and  passionate.  "I  know  the  clubs  of  this  city,  and  I 
have  seldom  seen  a  man  in  those  clubs  of  social  position,  who  from 
the  point  of  view  of  civic  honor  is  worthy  of  a  decent  burial." 

Jerome  also  warned  against  "the  most  dangerous  single  element  to 
go  up  against— I  say  this  advisedly— the  power  of  the  respectable 
and  criminal  rich,"  seeking  privileges  and  franchises  and  finding  a 
corupt  and  venal  officialdom  much  easier  to  deal  with  than  honest 
men  devoted  to  the  public  weal.  He  was  even  more  specific  in 
regard  to  the  franchise  grabbers  and  manipulators.  "What  has  it 
(the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company)  ever  paid  the  city  for  the 
concession  safely  valued  at  hundreds  of  milHons  of  dollars?  I  have 
never  heard  of  anything  being  paid  for  them  to  the  people  of  the 
city  of  New  York." ' 

From  Consolidation  Through  the  Thirties 
Following  the  consolidation  of  the  five  boroughs  into  a  greater 
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New  York,  the  city  was  launched  on  its  metropolitan  career  with  an 
outburst  of  business,  industrial  and  residential  construction  that  sent 
it  expanding  northward  and  eastward.  The  building  boom  of  1901 
was  perhaps  the  greatest  of  any  year  until  that  time,  and  in  its 
wake  followed  the  skyscrapers  in  downtown  New  York,  the  loft  build- 
ings where  thousands  of  small  manufacturers  were  destined  to  nest, 
and  residences  pushing  back  the  periphery.  The  European  immigi-ant 
wave  continued  to  pour  into  New  York,  blackening  the  East  Side 
and  seeping  northward  in  the  old  bourgeois  quarters  and  over  the 
East  River,  into  frame  houses  and  tenements  of  what  were  once 
outlying  sections. 

Civic  buildings  were  constructed  downtown,  an  unplanned  civic 
center  including  the  HaU  of  Records,  the  Criminal  Courts,  the  Custom 
House  and  a  number  of  other  buildings.  More  imposing  and  well 
pubHcized  were  the  mansions  along  Fifth  Avenue  for  Pittsburgh  steel 
magnates,  railroad  barons  and  other  of  the  noveau  riche.  In  the  far 
reaches  of  Brooklyn,  in  Queens  and  in  Richmond  developers  plotted 
the  land  for  subdivisions  and  construction  of  one  family  row  houses 
and  smaller  multi-family  units,  the  early  in-city  suburbs  of  multi- 
apartmented  Manhattan. 

Congestion  grew  apace,  and  the  spread  of  the  physical  limits  of 
the  city  made  the  question  of  rapid  transit  the  dominant  one  for  the 
first  two  decades  of  the  century.  The  older  elevated  systems  were 
considered  too  slow  and  an  impediment  on  business  streets.  Subways 
were  constructed  and  the  IRT  and  BMT  systems  soon  were  the  foci 
of  vast  expenditures,  indebtedness  and  large  interest  charges.  Much 
of  local  politics  tended  to  devolve  around  the  basic  5  cent  subway 
fare  and  the  extension  of  subway  services.  The  administrations  of 
John  Purroy  Mitchell  and  John  F.  Hylan  were  heavily  involved  in  the 
transit  problem,  both  mayors  having  earned  reputations  as  supporters 
of  cheap  transit.  By  1937  the  city  had  contributed  $389  million  to  the 
privately  operated  subway  lines,  exempting  them  from  taxes  and 
other  charges.  With  neither  plan  nor  beautification  projects,  such 
as  provided  a  tentative  guide  for  other  cities.  New  York  was  built 
with  an  unparalleled  if  uncontrolled  vigor.  Growth  was  tumultuous; 
expansion  included  both  construction  and  annexation  of  townships 
and  villages  that  were  overtaken  in  the  headlong  rush  outward.  Since 
the  accretion  in  population  was  principally  in  immigrants  Tammany 
waxed  fat  on  widening  opportunities  for  the  traditional  "take."  But 
reform  was  also  a  vigorous  force  and  fought  the  civic  predators,  oc- 
casionally emerging  successful  in  an  election  campaign,  as  in  the 
administration  of  William  R.  Grace,  elected  1884,  and  the  victories  of 
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William  L.  Strong  in  1894  and  Seth  Low  in  1901  (the  first  after  con- 
solidation). 

New  York  in  the  1920s,  the  hedonist  decade  in  American  history, 
was  of  a  piece  with  the  times.  Appropriately,  James  J.  Walker  was 
chosen  mayor  of  what  was  now  the  premier  metropohs  of  the  New 
World  and  a  rival  of  the  greatest  of  the  Old.  He  represented  the  plea- 
sure-loving spirit  in  its  more  showy  aspects  and  his  regime  was  keyed 
to  that  note.  But  the  citizens  wanted  hardly  more  than  that.  For 
New  York  was  expanding  again,  the  post-war  boom  in  residential 
construction  ate  eastward  through  Queens  and  northward  in  the  Bronx 
and  further  compacted  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan.  Most  capital  ex- 
penditures were  for  new  projects  rather  than  for  large-scale  refurbish- 
ing as  in  other  leading  cities.  New  York  had  no  city  planning 
schemes  that  had  been  incubating  as  in  Philadelphia,  Cleveland  and 
other  cities.  Realty  combines  were  the  only  planners  and  they  tore 
up  and  down  the  city  erecting  ever  larger  oflBce  buildings  on  Man- 
hattan and  made  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens  a  crazy  quUt  of  "develop- 
ments." But  as  the  Seabury  investigation  disclosed  the  "superior  Uen" 
men  were  also  hard  at  work,  digging  more  vigorously  because  the 
take  was  not  available  in  the  quantities  and  form  that  had  obtained 
in  past  years.  Collusion  with  gambling  syndicates  was  the  most 
fruitful  field  for  the  bribe-takers. 

The  election  of  Fiorello  LaGuardia  on  a  coalition  ticket  was  a 
victory  for  reform,  carried  in  by  the  New  Deal  onsweep.  The  scandals 
of  the  Walker  regime  had  culminated  in  a  municipal  crisis  and  a 
bankrupt  city  treasury.  The  reform  administration  had  of  necessity 
to  take  up  the  back-breaking  business  of  rehabilitating  the  financial 
structure,  first  by  liquidating  the  debts  of  the  past.  None  could 
gainsay  the  energy  with  which  LaGuardia  tackled  the  negative 
tasks,  made  aU  the  more  difficult  by  growing  unemployment  and  the 
coUapse  of  the  real  estate  market.  Reform  and  New  Deal  enthusiasm 
dug  vigorously  at  the  Augean  stables  left  by  Tammany.  If  there  was 
more  sound  and  fury  than  actual  accomplishment  it  was  because  the 
past  was  being  cleaned  up,  rather  than  the  present  or  future  built. 
But  as  a  New  Dealer  LaGuardia  took  to  the  WPA  and  PWA  projects 
with  a  vim  lacking  in  other  cities,  and  procured  many  projects  that 
went  a  long  way  in  rehabilitating  broken  and  decrepit  municipal 
plants,  and  launching  new  ones.  Toward  the  last  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration he  had  cleaned  up  conditions  suflBciently  to  go  over  to  the 
true  ambitions  of  reform — the  municipalization  of  the  subway  system, 
the  study  of  housing  and  beginning  of  public  housing,  construction 
of  multi-million  dollar  airports.  In  his  enthusiasm,  the  "Little  Flower" 
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may  have  paid  too  high  a  price  for  the  "junk"  that  was  the  rolling 
stock  of  the  BMT  and  IRT  subway  systems,  put  too  much  money  in 
the  Idlewild  airport  ( some  $100  milHon ) ,  and  chased  to  too  many  fires, 
but  his  administration  stabilized  and  energized  a  hitherto  weak  and 
hapless  municipality. 

The  Decade  of  Problems— The  1940s 

Entering  the  1940s,  the  City  Planning  Commission,  in  its  third  an- 
nual report  took  occasion  to  estimate  the  condition  of  the  munici- 
pality, its  problems  and  prospects.  Starting  from  the  premise  that 
"many  of  New  York's  underlying  problems  remain  unsolved,"  the 
report  attributed  it  to  the  inevitable  aging  of  the  city  and  resultant 
decline.  Basic  to  its  cause  was  that  of  its  population  growth,  which 
the  Commission  viewed  with  misgiving,  having  increased  by  only 
524,549  between  1930  and  1940,  "the  smallest  gain  since  1860-70,  and 
the  rate  of  growth— 7.6%— was  slower  thany  any  like  period  in  150 
years."  This  elicited  the  warning  that  a  "city  whose  tax  structure  and 
physical  improvement  program  is  attuned  to  a  rapidly  growing  popu- 
lation can  hardly  expect  to  avoid  painful  readjustments  when  popu- 
lation growth  slows  down  drastically.  The  financial  stringency  may 
be  expected  to  become  even  sharper  if  the  growth  of  the  city's  physi- 
cal structure  is  permitted  to  continue  as  though  its  population  were 
still  growing  at  the  former  rates.  Such  is  the  case  in  New  York  today, 
and  so  long  as  this  sharp  divergence  between  the  accepted  sources  of 
revenue  and  the  demands  for  expenditures  is  permitted  to  continue, 
the  basic  financial  problem  of  the  city  may  be  expected  to  be  corre- 
spondingly aggravated. 

"Checking  deterioration  in  the  older  sections  and  rehabilitating 
slum  areas  is  not  only  socially  desirable;  it  has  become  imperative  if 
the  city  is  to  maintain  a  solvent  fiscal  position  .  .  .  New  York  faces 
accelerated  deterioration  in  older  sections,  with  corresponding  de- 
creases in  realty  valuations  as  slums  multiply  ...  It  seems  clear  that 
if  the  restoration  of  values  in  older  sections  must  wait  until  an  increase 
in  population  justifies  extensive  rebuilding,  it  will  be  generations 
before  this  can  be  accomplished,  if  ever.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the 
city,  under  its  present  limitations,  cannot  meet  the  demands  for  capi- 
tal improvements  and  services. 

"The  situation  has  reached  a  stage  where  most  tenants  with  chil- 
dren who  could  afford  to  do  so  have  already  deserted  the  older  sec- 
tions." 

A  realistic  if  pessimistic  view,  the  Commission  report  made  clear  the 
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scope  of  the  problems  New  York  faced  if  it  was  to  ward  ofiE  galloping 
deterioration  and  decline. 

With  the  return  of  Democratic  rule  in  1946,  the  O'Dwyer  adminis- 
tration had  a  partisan  basis  for  decrying  the  accumulated  problems 
left  by  LaGuardia.  The  improvement  in  the  financial  condition  of  the 
city  provided  the  basis  for  the  administration  to  move  for  meeting  the 
most  pressing  needs.  The  last  half  of  the  decade,  until  his  retirement, 
was  spent  by  O'Dwyer  and  his  administrators  in  a  many-pronged  at- 
tack on  the  problem  of  procuring  more  tax  revenue.  A  series  of 
nuisance  taxes  were  proposed  and  some  enacted,  the  state  legislature 
continually  importuned  to  give  the  city  more  state  collected  moneys 
and  extend  the  municipality  taxing  base  and  powers.  Specifically, 
Mayor  O'Dwyer  requested  $102,000,000  over  and  above  the  state 
grants  apportioned  to  the  city  out  of  the  state  surplus  to  help  meet 
increased  requirements  (mostly  for  salary  increases).  When  such  aid 
was  refused,  the  basic  tax  rate  was  increased  from  $2.70  to  $2.95  per 
$100  of  assessed  valuation. 

Much  of  the  debate  on  the  acute  financial  situation  of  New  York 
City  centered  on  the  subway  fare.  Supported  by  most  of  the  press, 
realty  and  business  interests  urged  a  ten-cent  fare  to  finance  the  grow- 
ing transit  deficits  and  to  raise  funds  for'  the  capital  and  operating 
budgets.  The  municipal  transit  system  long  in  a  deteriorating  con- 
dition, had  been  a  considerable  drain  on  city  finances.  Even  with  the 
fare  doubled  to  ten  cents,  Charles  P.  Gross,  then  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Transportation,  averred  in  1946  that  a  half  billion  dollars 
additional  funds  would  be  required  to  extend,  rehabilitate  and  mod- 
ernize the  subway  system.  A  point  made  by  proponents  of  the  ten 
cent  fare  and  by  Robert  Moses,  City  Construction  Coordinator,  was 
that  only  on  that  basis  could  the  transit  system  become  self-  supporting. 

While  refusing  to  allocate  any  of  the  additional  funds  ($102  mil- 
lions) requested.  Governor  Dewey,  in  a  special  message  to  the  state 
legislature  on  March  5,  1947,  called  attention  to  "the  need  for  con- 
ferring added  taxing  powers  upon  the  municipalities  of  the  state." 
For  New  York  City  he  recommended  taxes  on  restaurant  meals  cost- 
ing over  $1,  on  hotel  rooms,  and  a  general  tax  on  business,  trade  and 
professions,  and  admissions  to  theaters.  Such  taxes,  Dewey  estimated, 
would  bring  in  a  revenue  of  more  than  $24  million. 

Mayor  O'Dwyer  disputed  the  contention  of  advocates  of  a  10  cents 
subway  fare  that  realty  taxes  had  become  proportionately  higher.  He 
pointed  out  the  real  estate  taxes  accounted  for  82%  of  budget  revenue 
in  1935,  as  against  60%  in  1946.    "In  other  words,  there  has  been  a  rel- 
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ative  decrease  of  more  than  27%  in  real  estate's  share  of  the  cost  of 
city  government." 

The  deterioration  of  the  urban  environment  in  New  York  was  ac- 
centuated by  increasing  laxity  in  sanitation.  During  the  forties,  street 
litter  and  unsightliness  had  become  enough  of  a  problem  to  warrant 
even  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  note  that  "the  public,  gener- 
ally, had  grown  more  careless  in  disposing  of  refuse  and  litter."  Sew- 
age pollution  of  New  York's  harbor  and  surrounding  waters  had 
reached  such  a  point  in  the  1930s  and  1940s  that  succeeding  Com- 
missioners of  Health  each  year  declared  most  beaches  unfit  for  bathing 
purposes.  A  legislative  committee  studying  the  question  estimated 
that  New  York  would  have  to  finance  $180  million  for  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  as  a  measure  to  counteract  water  pollution. 

The  general  livability  of  New  York,  with  its  overcrowded  subways, 
housing  shortage,  dirty  streets,  and  intolerable  traflSc  conditions,  was 
generally  held  to  be  declining;  and  none  saw  it  so  sharply  as  those 
civic  and  municipal-minded  persons  who  lived  in  the  suburbs  but 
were  concerned  with  the  city  in  their  working  environment. 

Early  in  1947,  the  Municipal  Art  Society  attempted  to  awaken 
interest  in  tree-lined  streets,  but,  as  in  a  previous  campaign  to  get 
Fifth  Avenue  stores  interested  in  planting  trees,  it  was  short-lived. 
A  few  months  later,  the  Citizens'  Union  proposed  to  civic  organiza- 
tions a  drive  to  orientate  New  York  on  a  neighborhood  basis.  This, 
they  felt,  would  humanize  the  city  and  impart  a  "home-town"  feeling 
to  people  who  ordinarily  had  none.  "Building  from  these  centers  [local 
civic  centers]  and  numerous  others.  New  York  can  become  a  great  clus- 
ter of  towns  and  still  retain  the  best  aspects  of  its  character  as  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  Western  World.  This  proposal  involves  no  new  agencies 
and  no  new  departures  into  the  unknown.  European  cities  of  the 
most  civilized  variety  have  long  been  planned  on  the  natural  district 
unit.  Each  arrondissement  of  Paris,  for  example,  has  its  own  marriage 
bureau  and  in  all  sorts  of  ways  looks  after  its  own  people." 

In  an  address  delivered  on  December  5,  1947,  Mayor  O'Dwyer 
stressed  the  plight  of  the  city  hospitals,  the  need  for  modernization, 
and  the  reasons  for  tapping  new  resources  of  income:  "The  city's 
capacity  to  deal  with  its  financial  situation  is  drastically  limited  by 
the  State  Constitution  and  by  state  laws.  Some  of  these  restrictions 
were  imposed  over  sixty  years  ago.  The  fiscal  jacket  which  was  de- 
signed to  fit  our  nineteenth  century  needs  has  become  a  straitjacket 
which  stifles  us  today.  The  city  can  do  nothing  to  overcome  these 
barriers  unless  the  State  Legislature  and  the  people  act.  Accordingly, 
we  must  have  the  means  to  provide  for  long-term  improvements." 
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O'Dwyer  proposed  an  increase  in  the  city's  present  debt  limit  from 
10  to  12%,  raising  the  Hmitation  on  real  estate  taxes  from  2  to 
2/2%  of  the  assessed  valuation,  bonds  for  the  construction  of  sew- 
age disposal  plants  to  be  outside  the  debt  limit,  exclusion  of  the 
city's  educational  appropriation  from  the  2%  tax  Umit  on  real  estate, 
exemption  from  the  debt  limit  of  bonds  issued  to  cover  the  cost  of 
constructing  a  Second  Avenue  Subway,  and  New  York  City  to  get  from 
the  State  50%  of  its  hospital  construction  costs.  The  state  legislature 
showed  a  disposition  to  go  along  on  the  capital  projects  exempt  from 
the  debt  limitations,  but  did  not  formally  favor  increase  of  the  consti- 
tutional debt  limitation. 

Political  expediency  accounted  for  O'Dwyer's  decision  to  wait  until 
1950  to  seek  a  constitutional  amendment  permitting  borrowing  a  half 
billion  dollars  outside  the  debt  limit  to  finance  the  projected  Second 
Avenue  subway.  At  that  time  (December  1948)  he  indicated  he 
would  seek  to  gain  an  increase  of  borrowing  capacity  by  raising  the 
debt  limitation  from  10  to  12%  of  the  average  total  assessed  real 
estate  valuation  for  capital  improvements  and  the  levy  on  reality  from 
two  and  a  half  per  cent.  Encouragement  for  this  policy  grew  out  of 
the  passage  of  the  hospital  amendment  at  the  1948  New  York  state 
legislature  session  exempting  $150  milHon  for  hospital  construction 
from  the  debt  limit. 

The  extent  of  its  financial  needs  and  inability  to  raise  such  amounts 
was  highlighted  by  the  1949  report  of  the  City  Planning  Commission 
that  more  than  $2  billion  were  needed  for  capital  improvements  be- 
tween 1950-55  of  which  only  a  half  billion  were  available  under  the 
prevailing  debt  limitation. 

Into  the  Fifties 

The  greater  part  of  the  eflForts  of  the  O'Dwyer  administration  was 
devoted  to  tapping  new  sources  of  income  to  find  a  wider  margin  of 
operations  for  what  was  obviously  the  accumulated  need  for  refurb- 
ishing municipal  services  before  the  danger  line  of  deterioration  could 
gain.  The  high  level  of  prosperity  was  the  fundamental  factor  in  these 
efforts  and  by  1951  the  municipality  had  reached  the  plateau  of  finan- 
cial certainty  that  it  could  maintain  current  operations  and  meet 
finance  capital  projects.  But  the  handed-down  problems  of  school 
construction,  subway  extension  and  repair,  public  housing,  and  finan- 
cing beyond  the  statutory  debt  limit,  tended  to  press  heavily  on  the 
consciousness  of  the  oflBcials  concerned  and  the  never-ending  rat  race 
for  more  income  became  more  frenzied. 

The  1950  tax  rate  of  $3.08  per  $100  compared  favorably  with  the 
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1948-49  rate  of  $2.89,  but  the  realty  tax  was  relatively  down.  The 
1950-51  budget  estimated  receipts  as  $404,250,789  from  the  general 
fund  as  against  $566,426,891  from  real  estate  tax.  The  drop  in  sales 
tax  was  a  source  of  worry,  since  that  was  the  chief  source  of  the  gen- 
eral fund  tax.  The  uncertainties  about  receipts  for  the  budget  year 
1950-51  led  City  Controller  Lazarus  Joseph  to  say  that  while  the  city 
was  in  a  good  financial  position,  "we  must  ...  be  realistic  and  face  the 
fact  that  city  revenues  are  declining  as  indicated  in  the  general  fund 
estimate,  while  expenses  are  increasing  annually."  In  another  con- 
nection he  revealed  that  the  gross  funded  debt  had  passed  the  three 
billion  mark,  and  that  on  January  1,  1951,  the  debt  margin  was  $120 
million  and  that  it  would  only  increase  $133  million  in  a  year.  In 
short  the  city  was  brrowing  up  to  the  hilt,  and  could  only  hope  for 
new  capital  outlays  in  projects  ruled  outside  of  the  debt  limitation. 

The  narrow  margin  of  operation  for  capital  expenditures  pointed 
up  the  grave  financial  crisis  underlying  the  acute  shortage  of  school 
space  and  rehabilitation.  Some  38,000  children  were  on  double  ses- 
sion, and  it  was  expected  that  this  number  would  soon  increase. 
Board  of  Education  pointed  out  that  its  plan  to  start  21  schools  in 
1951  where  40  would  be  necessary  to  meet  the  minimum  standards 
was  financially  diflBcult.  An  amendment  to  exempt  $30  milHon 
schools  bond  was  expected  to  give  the  projects  a  start.  Of  a  requested 
$40  million  to  pay  for  129  sites,  for  the  same  number  of  schools  over 
a  three-year  period,  only  $6  million  were  allocated.  The  question  of 
financing  even  a  limited  program  was  very  much  up  in  the  air  in 
early  1951  and  the  emergency  threatened  to  further  postpone  the 
problem  of  finding  the  funds.  The  Board  of  Education  had  no  ready 
answer  to  the  question  it  posed,  that  of  procuring  $90  million  annually 
for  ten  years  to  catch  up  with  and  maintain  a  school  plant  of  accepted 
standards. 

The  1951-52  budget  of  $1,120,017,551,  or  $110,163,863  more  than 
the  1950-51  budget,  included  appropriations  for  salary  increases  in  a 
number  of  departments.  Such  increases  had  long  been  agitated  for 
by  city  employees  who  contended  that  their  take  home  salaries 
were  at  the  subsistence  level.  To  meet  this  record  budget  revenues 
would  have  to  be  higher.  Budget  Director  Thomas  J.  Patterson  warned 
as  he  suggested  an  increase  of  the  sales  tax  from  2%  to  3%. 

The  shadow  of  a  far-reaching  financial  crisis  was  indicated  early  in 
1951  when  consideration  of  the  budget  got  under  way.  With  the  debt 
service  at  a  new  high  and  the  new  moneys  needed  for  capital  con- 
struction, mandatory  increases  and  department  allocations,  much  of  it 
for  rehabiHtation  of  rundown  plant  and  services,  it  was  evident  that 
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much  new  sources  of  revenue  would  have  to  be  tapped.  The  adminis- 
tration instituted  some  of  the  permissive  taxes,  pressed  for  retention 
and  raising  of  the  sales  tax,  but  put  its  greatest  weight  in  getting  more 
liberal  state  aid.  This  brought  the  rejoinder  from  Councilman  Stanley 
Isaacs,  liberal  Republican  that  "the  present  city  administration  is  as 
reckless  in  the  financial  field  as  Jimmy  Walker's  was,  and,  like  Walk- 
er's it  is  headed  for  municipal  bankruptcy." 

The  Commissioner  of  Hospitals  asked  for  $61  millions  for  rehabili- 
tation of  hospital  facilities  long  in  disrepair  and  for  new  hospital 
construction.  "The  wards  of  our  hospitals,  filled  to  overflowing  with 
patients  clogging  corridors  and  obstructing  fire  exits,  the  obsolescent 
buildings  and  open  cases  of  tuberculosis  walking  the  streets  of  our 
city  are  all  evidence  that  we  waited  too  long." 

Robert  Moses  in  a  letter  to  Controller  Lazarus  Joseph  discounted 
the  surveys  to  study  possibihties  of  effecting  economies:  "Experience 
has  taught  me  to  be  wary  of  salvation  by  new  organization  charts  and 
efficiency  installations  and  extremely  suspicious  of  extravagant  claims 
of  net  dollar  savings  in  government."  The  great  shift  in  the  popula- 
tion from  city  to  suburbs,  from  the  center  to  the  periphery  of  the  city 
and  from  borough  to  borough  had  given  rise  to  "enormous  problems, 
involving  old  and  new  schools,  recreation  facilities,  hospitals,  roads, 
transportation,  health,  sanitary  and  other  services."  But  in  getting  at 
these  problems  "spasms  of  reform  and  efficiency  get  us  nowhere." 
Basic  to  orderly  growth  were  "steady,  reliable  sources  of  income." 

Steady,  rehable  sources  of  income  was  the  problem.  As  expenses 
mounted  the  "reliable"  sources  became  less  so,  and  the  familiar  fran- 
tic search  for  new  income  was  intensified.  Despite  Moses*  viewpoint, 
economies  and  cutbacks  were  gradually  effected.  The  Second  Avenue 
subway,  planned  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  existing  East  Side  lines 
and  traffic  bottlenecks,  was  tentatively  abandoned  although  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  providing  for  a  half  billion  bond  issue  outside  of 
the  debt  limitation  had  been  approved  by  the  voters.  Agitation  for 
undercutting  the  transit  deficit  by  reorganization  of  the  lines  and 
placing  the  system  under  an  authority  continued  with  renewed  vigor. 

Despite  the  vigor  with  which  the  housing  bodies  and  Robert  Moses 
held  steadfast  to  a  program  of  public  housing,  the  housing  squeeze 
as  it  affected  the  middle  class  group  was  more  strangling  than  ever 
before.  Slums  were  spreading  faster  than  new  projects  could  match 
the  need  and  the  unremitting  pressure  of  Puerto  Ricans  was  too  much 
for  the  older  neighborhoods.  Congestion  was  the  greatest  in  the  city's 
history;  some  50,000  Puerto  Ricans  were  reported  living  in  cellar  habi- 
tations  presumably  long   outlawed.     According  to   a   report  of  the 
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Health  Department  the  cellar  tenants  lived  "in  almost  primitive  con- 
ditions, without  even  the  minimum  amount  of  light  or  ventilation  and 
without  proper  toilet  and  washing  facilities." 

The  principal  problem  remained  that  of  housing  for  the  middle 
income  group.  As  a  student  of  the  situation,  Charles  Grutzner,  de- 
clared: "Unless  something  is  done  on  a  large  scale  to  provide  more 
apartments  for  middle-income  families,  most  housing  experts  believe, 
New  York  will  become  an  urban  core  inhabited  mainly  by  those 
wealthy  enough  to  a£Ford  luxury  apartments  or  poor  enough  to  remain 
in  slums  or  qualify  for  public  housing.  And  it  will  be  surrounded  by 
a  metropolitan  area  of  small  homes  peopled  by  the  middle  class  who 
abandoned  the  city  voluntarily  or  were  forced  out  by  high  rents." 

By  the  end  of  1952  the  sense  of  financial  crisis  deepened.  The  city 
administration  redoubled  its  efforts  for  state  aid,  prompting  a  series  of 
conferences  between  municipal  and  state  officials.  The  upshot  was 
the  conviction  by  the  state  that  New  York  City  had  failed  to  effect 
economies  and  was  hesitant  in  reducing  the  transit  deficit  by  draconic 
measures.  Supporting  the  state's  contention  were  the  civic  and  busi- 
ness bodies  alarmed  about  the  viability  of  the  funded  debt  and  the 
charges  thereon.  The  state  took  the  offensive  when  Governor  Dewey 
recommended  tapping  new  sources  of  revenue  and  appointment  of  a 
city  manager.  In  a  series  of  proposals  to  the  state  legislature 
he  urged  more  permissive  taxation  and  a  payroll  tax  conditional 
upon  establishment  of  a  Transit  Authority  authorized  to  liquidate 
the  transit  deficit  through  fare  increases  and  operating  economies. 
Realizing  the  political  dangers  in  agreeing  to  such  proposals,  the 
city  administration  at  first  rejected  the  condition  by  action  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate  on  March  19,  1953:  "The  Board  is  convinced  that 
this  legislation  would  actually  aggravate  the  city's  fiscal  problem  and 
could  not  have  been  seriously  presented  as  a  sound  solution.  The 
proposed  legislation  violates  every  canon  of  home  rule,  common  sense 
and  simple  arithmetic.  The  keystone  in  Governor  Dewey's  legislative 
program  is  the  creation  of  a  transit  authority,  the  purpose  of  which 
would  be  to  remove  the  transit  operating  deficit  of  about  $50,000,000 
from  the  city  budget.  A  study  of  the  transit  authority  bill  shows  that 
it  would  do  absolutely  nothing  to  solve  current  budget  deficit.  At 
the  same  time  it  would  result  in  a  subway  fare  which  well  might 
reach  25  cents  or  more." 

But  having  no  alternative  and  having  long  been  defeated  by  mount- 
ing deficits,  the  city  capitulated  to  the  demand  for  a  Transit  Authority 
and  adoption  of  permissive  taxation  of  real  estate  by  raising  the  con- 
stitutional debt  limit. 


CHAPTER  Vn 


CHICAGO:  DECAY  OF  THE  URBAN  HEART 


Urbanism  Full-Born 

Chicago  represented  urbanism  full-bom  in  the  westward  sweep  of 
industrialism  and  a  railway-bound  society.  A  hamlet  when  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  were  cities,  it  was  the  nation's  second  largest  city 
by  1891.  Its  1,300,000  population  was  growing  with  mounting  tempo. 
The  two  decades  1871-1891  marked  its  high  tide.  By  1893,  with  the 
opening  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  (Chicago  World's  Fair),  it  was 
heady  with  vigor  as  the  great  inland  terminus  of  the  nation's  railroads, 
the  foci  of  the  trade  and  exchange  of  East  and  the  West  and  a  power- 
ful manufacturing  center  in  its  own  right. 

The  immigrant  tide  kept  rolling  in  as  agents  scoured  the  South 
Slav  lands  for  stockyard  workers.  Germans,  Czechoslovakians,  and 
Italians  promptly  joined  the  hegira  when  it  heard  of  this  new  Ameri- 
can El  Dorado.  By  1890,  seven  out  of  every  ten  inhabitants  of  Chica- 
go were  recent  immigrants,  plunged  into  the  quickening  hurly-burly 
of  a  headstrong  industrialism  that  left  the  one-time  peasants  dazed, 
confused,  and  often  demoralized. 

The  era  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  was  the  heyday  of  great  urban 
construction.  Heavy  and  tall  office  and  merchandising  buildings  were 
erected  in  the  Romanesque,  late  Gothic  and  Victorian  bay  window 
style.  The  Masonic  Temple  of  22  stories,  erected  in  1891,  was  the 
tallest  building  in  the  world  at  the  time.  The  next  year  the  heavy 
Romanesque  structure  termed  the  Chicago  Auditorium— housing  an 
opera  house,  a  hotel  and  oflSce  suites— was  opened  with  much  accolade 
and  self-congratulation  and  some  trepidation  by  its  architects,  un- 
easy about  the  floating  foundations  anchored  on  thick  mud.  For 
relief  and  gayety  of  a  sort  there  was  the  Moorish-Granada  style  Casino 
and  the  self-conscious  Crosby  Opera  House. 

But  it  was  the  Columbian  Exposition  that  gave  prominence  to  Chi- 
cago as  the  urban  heart  of  the  New  World,  of  its  brash  industrialism 
and  commercialism.  The  city  became  the  cynosure  of  the  nation  and 
the  host  to  all  the  world.    The  fair  buildings  were  planned  after  many 
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meetings  with  outstanding  architects  and  the  visions  they  conjured 
remained  a  source  of  civic  inspiration  for  more  than  a  decade.  It  set 
oflf  a  train  of  reaction  which  aroused  considerable  interest  in  city 
beautification. 

It  was  a  stirring  time  for  the  incubation  of  the  Chicago  Plan.  The 
exposition  buildings  along  the  lake  were  concrete  evidence  of  the 
possibilities  of  imaginative  improvement.  By  a  series  of  concentric 
ripples  interest  widened. 

Credit  for  the  Chicago  Plan  belongs  chiefly  to  architects  Daniel 
Burnham  and  Charles  Bennet.  Enlarged  and  embellished  as  it  was 
developed  and  as  interest  in  it  took  in  larger  sections  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  plan  occupied  the  energies  of  civic  and  business  groups  for 
more  than  a  decade.  Pursued  with  a  singleness  of  purpose  not  found 
in  other  cities,  it  bid  fair  to  realize  the  original  plans  and  drawings, 
but  the  funds  were  not  forthcoming  in  the  amounts  needed.  The 
civic  pride  of  the  planners  was  not  matched  by  that  of  the  political 
and  business  leaders.  With  the  retirement  and  death  of  the  World's 
Fair  generation,  the  dreams  of  a  Chicago  transformed  was  allowed  to 
stagnate.  Yet  enough  was  built  to  indicate  the  scope  of  the  plan  as 
the  most  ambitious  of  all  city  beautification  projects  of  American 
urban  history. 

So  boldly  conceived,  so  enthusiastically  received,  the  Chicago  Plan 
represented  a  highwater  mark  of  the  city  planning  movement.  While 
not  realized  in  many  of  its  dominant  features,  the  plan  served  as  the 
basis  for  the  proper  development  of  the  lakefront  and  the  establish- 
ment of  parks  inside  the  city  and  forest-parks  outside  the  city  limits. 

But  civic  renaissance  was  only  one  side  of  the  picture.  There  was 
another,  a  grim  one  of  civic  disintegration,  that  was  ably  described  by 
George  Kibbe  Turner  in  The  City  of  Chicago:  a  Study  of  the  Great 
Immoralities.  His  explanation  for  the  power  of  the  underworld  as  it 
eflFected  the  political  life  of  Chicago  was  that  the  "sale  of  dissipation 
...  is  among  the  few  greatest  businesses  in  Chicago."  He  then  de- 
scribed the  rulers  of  the  city's  powerful  underworld  and  political 
world:  "Hinky-Dink"  Michael  Kenna,  Alderman  from  the  first  ward 
and  owner  of  the  Workingmen's  Exchange  ( better  known  as  the  Great 
Tramps'  Saloon),  and  "Bathhouse"  John  J.  Couglin,  his  partner  in 
political  manipulation.  Ward  18  had  a  like  reputation  but  its  leaders, 
John  J.  Brennan  and  M.  C.  Conlon  were  less  colorful.  "As  political 
agents  of  the  business  interests  of  dissipation,  they  have  unlimited 
funds.  They  operate  throughout  the  year  a  finely  organized  business 
for  the  handling  of  votes.  And  they  produce  the  Democratic  majori- 
ties to  keep  themselves  in  power  and  protect  their  ilHcit  businesses." 
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Turner  explained  how  the  interlocked  relationship  of  police  officials 
with  the  vice  syndicates  and  businesses  were  perfected  in  this  period. 
The  ward  bosses  procured  from  the  administration  the  "police  officials 
they  desire.  These  officials  see  that  the  men  under  them  carry  out  the 
business  agreements  which  they  themselves  make  with  the  leaders 
of  the  ward."  ^ 

The  newly  arrived  immigrants— "the  rough  and  hairy  tribes  which 
have  been  drawn  to  Chicago"— lost  their  primitive  peasant  discipline 
in  the  maelstrom  that  was  Chicago  and  took  to  the  vices  en  masse.  A 
poor  second  in  money  intake  was  that  earned  by  "at  least  ten  thous- 
and professional  prostitutes";  their  income  was  said  to  be  $20,000,000 
in  1906.  Gambling  brought  up  the  rear  with  a  take  of  $15,000,000, 
most  of  which  was  from  bets  on  the  horse  races. 

"There  are  two  chief  exploiters  of  the  cities  of  America,  the  public 
service  corporation  and  the  business  of  dissipation,"  Turner  charged. 
Disputing  the  contention  that  the  franchise  holder  anteceded  vice  as 
the  "original  corrupter,"  he  held  that  even  before  franchise  opportuni- 
ties existed  ward  politics  "was  organized  by  the  business  of  dissi- 
pation."'' "When  the  corporation  arrived  for  the  first  time  in  that 
murky  region,  it  found  the  herd  aheady  there,  feeding,  feeding,  feed- 
ing on  the  rich  filth  of  the  sale  of  savagery.  The  corporation  merely 
dumped  its  contribution  in  and  left  it  in  the  general  pile." 

Chicago's  pattern  was  set  for  the  next  few  decades.  The  census  of 
1910  revealed  a  population  of  2,300,000.  It  was  the  indisputable 
empire  city  of  the  mid-continent,  the  great  rail  and  manufacturing 
center  rivaling  New  York  in  many  respects.  The  rougher  edges  were 
being  smoothed  off  so  that  by  1909  a  magazine  writer  could  say  that 
Chicago  was  no  longer  "the  most  malign  place  on  earth".^  It  was,  he 
thought,  "wonderful  ...  a  center  of  art  and  civic  beauty  .  .  .'the 
great  central  market'  of  the  land  .  .  .  the  greatest  manufacturing  city 
in  the  world."  ^ 

The  Hectic  Tv^^nties 

The  twenties  were  hectic  with  civic  obscurantism.  Mayor  "Big 
Bill"  Thompson  daily  twisted  the  lion's  tail  for  the  delectation  of 
Anglophobes,  rampant  gangsterism  made  the  city's  name  a  by-word 
for  lawlessness,  and  a  weedy  growth  of  its  business  tentacles  took  in 
ever  more  of  the  midwest.  Since  expansion  and  growth  left  most 
Chicagoans  exuberant,  there  was  no  thought  of  planning  and  the 
Bumhams  and  Bennets  of  yesteryear  were  forgotten.  The  arts  were 
left  to  utility  magnate  Samuel  Insull,  whose  business  debacle  in  the 
1930s  was  to  shake  Chicago  as  it  was  not  shaken  since  the  great  fire 
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of  1871.  Manipulator  extraordinary  of  utilities  holding  companies  and 
pyramided  capital  structures,  InsuU  was  representative  of  the  city's 
hedonist  decade. 

The  great  building  boom  of  the  1890s  that  made  Chicago  the  second 
largest  city  continued  in  the  1920s,  The  present  skyline  of  the  central 
business  district  was  constructed  in  the  twenties  when  an  amendment 
of  the  zoning  law  permitted  construction  above  the  22-story  height. 
Two  dozen  buildings  over  the  old  skyscraper  height  was  added  in  the 
period.  As  if  to  justify  its  claim  to  empire  status,  the  Merchandise 
Mart,  one  of  the  largest  buildings  in  the  world,  was  built. 

Civic  virtue  was  distinctly  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  In  his  study 
Chicago:  A  More  Intimate  View  of  Urban  Politics,  Professor  Charles 
Edward  Merriam  reported  that  the  political  pattern  was  a  continuation 
of  the  malodorous  days  of  "Hinky-Dink"  Kenna  and  "Bathhouse" 
CoughHn.  From  his  coign  of  vantage  as  a  former  alderman  and  a 
student  of  Chicago  for  a  long  time,  he  concluded  that  the  "machine" 
was  essentially  "an  inner  organization  directed  against  the  greater 
Organization  known  as  the  Law."  He  contended  that  "this  inner  or- 
ganization has  Graft  for  its  goal  and  Protection,  a  hallowed  word,  for 
its  god.  The  name  of  the  inner  junto  varies  wdth  the  argot  of  the  day. 
It  may  be  called  the  Ring,  the  Inner  Circle,  or,  as  Chicago's  last  alias 
...  the  Big  Fix."  * 

In  other  words,  a  municipal  political  organization,  or  a  leading  ele- 
ment thereof,  had  for  its  objective  less  of  the  abstract  principles  of 
political  policy  than  the  calculated  opportunity  for  gain  through  pub- 
lic office.  Merriam  explained  the  Big  Fix  attitude  as  being  part  of  the 
code  of  modem  urban  civiHzation.  The  "machine's"  take,  he  empha- 
sized, was  from  bribes  and  protection  of  large-scale  commercial 
vice  so  widespread  in  urban  society.  The  Big  Fix  was  "a  com- 
bination of  influences  and  agencies  designed  to  control  the  political 
situation,  and  to  be  able  to  give  immunity  from  the  law."  Denizens 
of  the  Big  Fix  derived  revenue  from  protection  of  profitable  under- 
world and  semi-illegal  "business"  and  also  from  the  city  treasury. 
"How  is  it  possible  that  these  outlaws  can  prevail  against  the  intelli- 
gence and  organizing  ability  found  in  a  great  modem  commercial  city, 
priding  itself  upon  efficiency  and  managerial  capacity?"  Merriam 
saw  two  principal  causes:  "One  is  the  alliances  of  the  Underworld 
with  the  Upperworld.  Another  is  the  level  and  nature  of  pubhc 
attitudes." 

Subsumed  in  the  term  "Underworld"  was  the  political  machine  gov- 
erning the  city,  the  Upperworld  being  the  powerful  corporations  or 
individuals  "who  administer  the  quasi-public  services  of  the  city." 
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To  the  Upperworld,  then,  municipal  government  was  one  that  serves 
its  interests  by  the  shortest  routes,  the  persuasion  of  money,  threats 
or  favors  (of  support,  financing  campaign)  rather  than  by  pohtical 
attitudes  and  biases.  Similarly,  the  pubHc  attitude  is  hardly  less  venal 
and  direct."  In  the  whole  field  of  municipal  relation  with  the  morals 
of  the  community,  I  have  been  struck  with  what  may  be  characterized 
as  the  unreahty  or  the  hollowness  of  the  general  attitude  .  .  .  There 
is  no  mistaking  the  determination  to  deal  with  ordinary  crimes  against 
persons  and  property.  But  in  dealing  with  vice,  gambUng,  Sunday 
laws,  and  liquor  laws,  tax  and  trust  laws,  the  community  clearly  sets 
up  a  double  standard  of  morality,  which  is  puzzling  for  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  government."  Despite  the  nature  of  its  municipal 
structure,  or  perhaps  because  of  it,  Chicago  continued  its  frenetic 
growth  in  the  1920s.  "No  other  community  is  more  closely  allied  with 
the  combined  growth  of  rail  and  waterways,  of  agriculture,  and  of 
manufacturing,  than  is  this  singularly  located  market-place,  factory, 
axis  of  air,  land  and  waterways." 

Crasis  AND  Recovery 

The  economic  crash  burst  over  Chicago  with  a  fury  only  exceeded 
by  the  debacle  in  Detroit.  When  that  pillar  of  civic  virtue,  Samuel 
InsuU,  and  his  utihties  empire  went  down,  they  dragged  with  them 
thousands  of  taxpaying  accounts.  The  resultant  tax  delinquencies  ran 
high,  probably  the  largest  of  any  city  in  the  country.  Its  effect  on  the 
tax  structure  and  budget  was  swift  and  inevitable.  The  school  system 
was  laid  prostrate.  Teachers  were  unpaid  for  weeks  and  then  given 
scrip.  Money  was  hurriedly  raised  by  warrants  but  it  was  a  gesture 
of  merely  plugging  holes.  There  was  no  time  to  declare  a  formal 
bankruptcy.  And,  as  in  the  case  of  New  York,  the  New  Deal  sub- 
ventions through  WPA  and  other  funds  shored  up  the  tottering  finan- 
cial structure. 

Jacob  M.  Arvey,  chairman  of  Chicago's  Committee  of  Finance, 
readily  admitted  that  WPA  moneys  and  jobs  have  "produced  essential 
public  improvements  that  have  pushed  us  half  a  century  ahead  of  our 
nominal  abOity  to  plan  and  pay  for  such  developments.  And  this  with- 
out resort  to  special  assessment  or  bond  financing."  That  Chicago  was 
nevertheless  slow  in  recovering  in  the  1940s  was  evident  in  the  figures 
for  per  capita  expenditures  in  1944  of  a  selected  number  of  cities. 
The  study  indicated  that  the  Chicago  per  capita  was  $31.14  as  com- 
pared with  $105.69  for  Boston,  $95.38  for  New  York,  and  $58.66  for 
Philadelphia. 

Despite  this  situation,  Chicago  grew  during  the  war  years.     More 
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than  100  new  plants  were  constructed  and  258  additions  made  in 
twelve  months.  The  Chicago  Tribune  boasted  that  "nothing  can  stop 
[us]  from  becoming  the  greatest  city  in  the  world  except  world  an- 
archy." Capital  investment  in  the  six-county  Chicago  industrial  area 
was  more  than  a  biUion  and  a  half  dollars,  the  greatest  in  the  country. 

Long-faUow  problems  now  pressed  on  the  consciousness  of  many 
citizens  for  a  solution.  The  housing  of  the  ever  growing  numbers  of 
Negroes  in  the  slum  areas  was  an  especially  sore  point.  The  Mayor's 
Committee  on  Human  Relations,  in  a  study  made  during  1947,  warned 
of  the  danger  of  fires  in  the  blighted  sections,  holding  that  conditions 
in  condemned,  but  occupied,  houses  (occupied  mostly  by  Negroes) 
constituted  a  "critical  danger  that  such  fires  might  spread  into  a  major 
conflagration."  Although,  as  the  report  stated,  Chicago  was  "the  most 
slum-conscious  in  the  nation,"  there  was  little  new  construction.  The 
notorious  Bronzeville  section  housed  60,000  to  90,000  Negroes  per 
square  mile,  and  its  seven-square-mile  area  was  given  the  dubious  title 
of  the  worst  slum  in  the  United  States. 

A  number  of  community  leaders  formed  the  South  Side  Planning 
Board  to  further  plans  for  redevelopment  and  rehabilitation.  The  inter- 
minable stretch  of  Chicago's  slums  continued  to  call  forth  expressions 
of  wonder  and  amazement.  Thus  one  writer,  while  agreeing  that  the 
city  had  recovered  from  its  slump  and  was  now  "incredibly  powerful 
in  its  rush  and  roar  of  production,"  found  that  "the  appalling  thing 
about  Chicago  is  its  dirt  and  filth  .  .  .  Chicago's  slums  differ  from  New 
York's  blocks  of  cold-water  flats;  they  are  small  houses  leaning  up 
against  factories  or  each  other,  remains  of  substantial  dwellings,  three- 
story  flats,  or  jerry-built  places  put  up  in  a  hurried  effort  to  rebuild 
the  town.""  Another  writer  was  more  emphatic  in  holding  that 
Chicago  contained  "more  than  one  hundred  square  miles  of  the  ugliest 
dwelling  places  in  which  human  beings  ever  voluntarily  lived."® 

Slum  clearing  and  housing  was  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be  the 
prime  problem  and  the  principal  threat  to  Chicago's  municipal  future. 
By  November  1948,  Robert  R.  Taylor,  chairman  of  the  city's  Housing 
Authority,  could  announce  advanced  plans  for  six  of  nine  projected 
housing  plans,  chiefly  relocation  housing,  costing  more  than  $18 
million,  and  providing  up  to  2,000  units.  A  court  decision  in  1948 
permitted  the  city  to  issue  $30  miUion  municipal  bonds  for  construction 
of  relocation  housing.  Plans  called  for  razing  areas  in  blighted  sections 
for  redevelopment  by  private  capital,  with  some  $50  milhon,  including 
state  matching  money. 

The  first  steps  in  private  development  were  taken  in  December  1950 
when  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  was  authorized  to  pro- 
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ceed  with  the  construction  of  a  large  housing  project  on  the  South 
Side.  However,  opposition  came  from  the  alderman  who  held  that 
many  Negroes  then  living  there  would  not  be  able  to  afford  to  live  in 
the  new  quarters.  Between  1940  and  1950,  the  Negro  population  had 
risen  from  288,000  to  388,000;  proportionately  it  was  the  fastest  grow- 
ing element  of  the  populace. 

Despite  the  bravura  attitude  of  The  Chicago  Tribune  about  the 
future  of  the  city,  there  was  a  strong  undercurrent  of  uncertainty  and 
fear  about  the  trends  of  decentrahzation.  Real  estate  valuations  in 
the  Loop  business  section  declined  from  $553  milhon  in  1927  to  $481 
million  in  1947.  This  was  attributed  to  the  movement  of  businesses 
to  the  outskirts  and  to  traffic  congestion  that  made  access  to  down- 
town increasingly  difficult.  In  consequence,  the  Chicago  Plan  Com- 
mission announced,  in  1950,  a  survey  of  commercial  land  use  designed 
to  stimulate  industrial  location  within  the  city.  "A  commercial  land- 
use  survey  is  considered  highly  important,  because  the  city  of  Chicago 
not  only  is  losing  industries  to  its  subiubs,  but  the  entire  Chicago 
metropolitan  area  is  threatened  with  a  loss  of  industry  and  business 
to  other  cities."  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  suburbs  attracted  only  25% 
of  all  new  industrial  enterprises  and  plant  expansions  from  1941  to 
1948,  accelerated  in  part  by  the  fact  that  available  land  space  for 
industries  was  becoming  scarcer  inside  the  city  limits.  The  rate  of 
residential  suburban  growth  was  much  faster,  being  in  the  ratio  of 
3  to  1  during  the  1940s.  Moreover,  the  1950  census  count  indicated 
that  while  the  city  proper  gained  7%  in  population  in  the  previous 
decade,  the  surrounding  suburbs,  including  satellite  industrial  towns, 
witnessed  a  growth  of  32%. 

Today  Chicago  stands  at  its  last  crossroads.  It  is  still  a  vital,  head- 
strong city,  the  urban  heartland  of  the  great  inland  empire.  It  has  a 
new  generation,  once  and  twice  removed  from  its  immigrant  pauper 
forbears,  and  hence  the  material  for  a  civic  renascence.  If  its  leading 
business  elements  could  regain  the  vision  that  moved  Bumham  and 
Bennett  and  members  of  the  Commercial  Club,  it  could  renew  its 
civic  consciousness  and  break  with  its  sinister  past  in  that  the  illicit 
interests  had  the  most  insistent  interest  in  its  political  continuum. 
Beyond  that  would  be  renewal  of  the  physical  contours  of  the  urban 
heartland  to  make  it  a  viable  city. 
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GoTTERDAMMERtTNG  OF  THE  AMERICAN   ATHENS 

In  his  recent  series  of  local-color  articles  about  American  cities  for 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  George  Sessions  Perry  could  find  little  to 
lend  itself  to  the  brisk,  colorful  and  picturesque  when  he  wrote  of 
Philadelphia.  On  the  contrary,  in  what  was  perhaps  his  most  somber 
piece,  he  wrote  that  in  Philadelphia  "this  .  .  .  soiled  and  sick  old  city, 
the  air  is  burdened  not  only  with  evil  smells  but  with  the  evanescent 
echoes  of  great  dreams  and  great  deeds  .  .  .  Yet  even  its  glorious  yes- 
terdays do  not  mitigate  its  remarkable  delinquencies  today."  He 
found  there  "the  self-imposed  Gotterdammerung  of  what  was  once 
America's  finest  city."^ 

The  guttering  of  Philadelphia  had  the  inevitablity  of  fate  as  the 
fire  hue  of  slums  burned  the  area  of  desolation  ever  wider  each  year. 
Only  the  creeping  shabbiness  of  the  "better"  business  and  residential 
sections  caused  a  tremor  of  foreboding  by  the  few  who  stiU  knew  the 
old  city  of  solid  burgher  homes  and  recognized  that  it  would  be 
finally  overwhelmed. 

And  yet  Philadelphia  once  was  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  cities, 
heady  in  its  industrialism,  strong  in  its  solid  bourgeoisie,  the  first  to 
plan  and  plot  ahead  its  course  of  development.  But  it  could  not  sur- 
mount the  contradictions  of  stumbhng  urban  growth,  municipal  cor- 
ruption, and  increasing  poverty. 

Perhaps  no  other  large  urban  center  has  been  so  utterly  deserted 
by  its  bourgeoisie,  making  it  a  fief  of  absentee  bankers,  industrialists 
and  landlords.  Describing  the  movement  of  the  leading  famihes  de- 
camping the  city.  Professor  William  Harbeson  wrote  in  1943:  "Simul- 
taneously with  the  coming  of  the  skyscrapers  the  city  began  packing 
up  its  traps  and  moving  bodily  out  into  the  country.  Philadelphia  is 
now  become  a  place  to  work  in  and  get  out  of.  Clubs  are  half  deserted, 
fine  old  dwellings  have  given  way  to  flats  and  flossy  physicians'  suites 
.  .  .  The  old  'greene  country  towne'  looks  forlorn  and  down  at  the 
heel.   And  nobody  seems  sorry." 
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The  1920s  were  Philadelphia's  last  halcyon  days.  Many  of  the 
plans  made  at  the  turn  of  the  century  were  realized,  but  then  came 
the  debacle  of  the  thirties.  No  other  city  experienced  the  depths  of 
financial  poverty  as  did  Philadelphia;  there  was  none  to  turn  to  but 
the  wage  earners.  Their  meager  pay  was  taxed,  but  that  permitted 
only  minimal  operations.  There  were  no  more  capital  expenditures 
for  a  decade  and  a  half.  The  city  aged  visibly,  its  decrepitude  stark 
and  flaunting.  Its  obsolescence  increased  while  the  municipal  plant 
ran  down.  By  the  1940s,  the  accumulated  problems  of  sheer  physical 
decay  were  too  evident  to  be  sidestepped. 

The  urbanization  of  Philadelphia  was  a  transition  from  the  old  pro- 
prietory town  extending  from  Vine  to  South  Streets  from  the  Delaware 
to  the  Schuylkill  Rivers,  to  take  in  the  towns  and  villages  that  had 
sprung  up  outside  the  limits.  Philadelphia  held  ojBF  the  process  for  a 
long  time,  seeing  itself  bypassed  as  the  nation's  largest  city. 

The  compulsion  to  urbanization  led  to  the  consohdation  of  1854 
when  the  city  authorities  realized  that  unless  the  city  assimilated  its 
surrounding  built-up  districts  it  would  sink  into  obhvion.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Select  Committee  of  State  Senators  from  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  consohdation  in 
these  words:  "The  present  limits  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  remain  as 
they  were  fixed  by  the  founder  nearly  two  centuries  since,  containing 
two  square  miles.  They  have  known  no  expansion  or  retraction  but 
as  upon  the  procrastean  [sic]  bed,  all  things  upon  the  citp  plot  have 
been  made  to  conform  to  the  contracted  space,  until  it  may  be  natu- 
rally apprehended  that  the  mind  and  energies  of  her  citizens  have 
been,  in  a  degree,  cramped  and  fettered  by  their  narrow  bounds  for 
scope  and  enterprise.  While  nearly  all  other  cities  of  our  continent 
have  been  allowed  freedom  of  expansion  and  have  bounded  forward 
in  population  and  wealth,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  had  fallen,  in  1850, 
from  the  first  to  the  second  in  wealth  and  fourth  in  population.  Had 
she,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  town  extended,  annexed  territory,  her 
growth  would  have  been  natural  and  the  system  of  government  been 
preserved  simple  and  uniform,  with  an  increasing  strength.  But  the 
accretions  round  the  city  have  been  independent  corporations,  nour- 
ished by  her  strength  and  created  by  the  overflow  of  her  population 
and  wealth,  until  the  nine  district  municipalities,  formed  upon  the 
original  nucleus,  exceed  in  population  the  present  city." 

The  nine  districts  incorporated  in  1854  were  Southwark,  Moyamen- 
sing  and  Passyunk,  south  of  Market  Street  and  what  is  now  South 
Philadelphia,  Northern  Liberties,  Spring  Garden,  Kensington,  and 
three  sections  known  only  as  north  of  city,  east  of  Schuylkill  and  west 
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of  Schuylkill.  After  consolidatioii  Philadelphia  had  a  population  of 
409,045,  nearly  double  that  of  1840. 

In  1883,  in  a  petition  to  the  state  legislature  urging  passage  of  the 
Bullitt  bill,  it  was  held  that  'Thiladelphia  is  now  recognized  as  the 
worst-paved  and  worst-cleaned  city  in  the  civilized  world,"  and  that 
it  was  saddled  with  a  poor  water  supply  and  a  deteriorating  sewer 
system.  The  Bulhtt  bill,  which  was  passed  in  1885  and  went  into 
e£Fect  two  years  later,  provided  for  a  grant  of  executive  power  to  the 
Mayor,  permitting  him  appointments  and  relating  work  of  depart- 
ments and  commissions. 

The  greatest  growth  of  the  city  was  from  1880  to  the  turn  of  the 
century,  some  10,000  building  and  housing  units  being  constructed 
annually  as  the  city  pushed  northward.  Broad  Street  was  laid  out 
to  become  one  of  the  most  imposing  of  the  brownstone  bourgeois 
streets  of  the  world  although  it  was  not  tree-lined. 

With  a  strong  underpinning  of  Republicanism  from  Civil  War  days 
and  with  industrialism  regnant,  the  establishment  of  a  bedrock  G.O.P. 
machine  was  inevitable.  Quay,  Martin,  Penrose  and  finally  Vare, 
destined  to  be  the  kingmakers  of  the  Republican  Party,  based  their 
operations  on  Philadelphia.  The  street  trolley  franchise,  the  gas  works 
sale,  the  great  loans,  and  construction  of  the  Broad  Street  subways 
were  handled  directly  by  the  bosses.  Following  the  consolidation  of 
the  underlying  street  trolley  franchises,  Drexel  and  Company,  headed 
by  Edward  T.  Stotesbury,  dominated  the  city,  guiding  its  destinies 
and  shaping  its  policies,  often  to  protect  and  extend  its  own  invest- 
ments. 

Wilcox  commented  on  the  relation  of  prosperity  to  municipal  cor- 
ruption: "It  is  more  than  likely  also  that  the  smug  prosperity  enjoyed 
by  the  manufacturers  of  Philadelphia,  as  a  result  of  tariff  favors,  has 
lulled  the  conscience  of  the  people  and  made  them  look  upon  corrupt 
and  expensive  government  as  a  comparatively  unimportant  incident 
in  a  career  of  peaceful  industry  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth."* 

To  Steffens,  Philadelphia  seemed  "corrupt  and  content,"  but  it  had 
a  goodly  company  of  reformers,  vigorous,  keen  for  the  battle  and  sharp 
in  attack.  They  comprised  a  surprisingly  large  complement  of  repre- 
sentative citizenry.  Outstanding  and  destined  to  be  a  national  leader 
in  the  municipal  reform  movement  was  Clinton  Woodruff. 

The  forthright  manner  in  which  the  reformers  entered  the  fray  was 
indicated  in  the  manner  in  which  Owen  Wister,  writing  in  Everybody's 
Magazine  for  October  1907,  attacked  the  state  legislature  for  abetting 
corruption  and  maladministration  in  Philadelphia.  "It  ( the  state  legis- 
lature) shields  and  fosters  child  labor;  we  have  seen  how  it  steals; 
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it  has  given  Philadelphia  sewage  to  drink,  smoke  to  breathe,  extrava- 
gant gas,  a  vile  street  car  system,  and  a  pohce  well-nigh  contemptible 
.  .  .  Well-to-do,  at  ease,  with  no  wish  but  to  be  left  undisturbed,  the 
Philadelphians  shrink  from  revolt." 

The  reform  movement  of  1905  was  successful  to  a  degree.  Mayor 
Reybum  in  his  annual  message  of  April  5,  1909,  said:  "Philadelphia's 
neglect  of  her  harbor  improvements  has  been  more  marked  than  that 
of  any  other  American  municipaHty  —  spasmodic  agitations  have  fol- 
lowed one  another  from  time  to  time,  but  no  regular  systematic  plan 
for  the  development  of  the  port  has  been  adopted." 

From  the  Heights  to  the  Depths 

The  great  outward  expansion  of  Philadelphia  occurred  in  the  lush 
twenties,  when  the  city  was  pushed  beyond  Somerset  Street.  The 
sections  of  Tioga,  Logan,  Oak  Lane  were  developed  and  material  pros- 
perity was  denoted,  not  in  the  neat  brick  rows  of  previous  decades, 
but  in  heavily  porticoed  houses,  the  massive  efiFect  of  which  blotted 
out  the  bay  windows  and  the  tan  face  brick. 

There  was  money  around  and  the  promise  of  much  more.  There 
was  considerable  civic  ferment  and  the  old  beautification  plans  were 
dusted  ofiF — there  was  still  a  strong  civic  current  and  soon  the  beauti- 
fication projects  were  launched.  Roosevelt  Boulevard  was  completed, 
a  notable  street  but  lacking  the  imposing  mansions  that  conferred  dis- 
tinction. The  Parkway,  one  of  the  earhest  of  beautifying  schemes, 
was  pushed  vigorously  and  soon  the  outline  took  shape.  The  local 
Acropolis,  the  Art  Museum,  became  a  vista  for  the  Parkway  going 
northwest.  Logan  Square  was  envisaged  and  built  as  a  cultural  and 
civic  center.  The  Free  Library  moved  from  a  brick  structure  at  Thir- 
teenth and  Locust  Streets  into  its  new  building  on  Logan  Square. 

By  1921  loans  for  capital  improvement  began  at  $15,948,022  and 
rose  annually:  1922,  $26,818,604;  1923,  $24,059,925;  1924,  $36,630,699; 
1925,  $71,841,285;  1926,  $76,091,479.  While  there  was  a  tapering  oflF, 
the  unfinished  contracts  demanded  much  more  funds;  loans  totaled 
$46,835,017  in  1930  and  $30,126,109  in  1932.  And  then  darkness 
closed  in.  Thomas  A.  Mitten,  a  street  railway  executive  who  had  been 
brought  to  Philadelphia  following  the  trolley  car  strike  of  1917,  became 
a  leading  figure  in  the  city,  seeking  other  outlets  for  his  business  enter- 
prise and  daring.  When  he  had  attained  a  secure  and  prominent 
position  he  sought  to  challenge  Stotesbury's  rule  by  having  the  munic- 
ipality buy  up  the  underlying  franchises,  the  first  lien  on  trolley  earn- 
ings to  the  tune  of  $9  milhon  annually,  and  thus  clear  the  Philadelphia 
Rapid  System  of  its  incubus.    He  could  not  muster  suflBcient  political 
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strength  to  succeed  and  his  mysterious  death  on  his  estate  ended  a 
meteoric  career. 

One  of  the  most  notable  pieces  of  city  planning  was  the  $600,000 
survey  of  Philadelphia  and  surrounding  cities  embodied  in  the  report 
The  Regional  Plan  of  the  Philadelphia  Tri-State  Distiict,  published  in 
1932  by  the  Regional  Planning  Federation  of  the  Philadelphia  Tri- 
State  District  after  four  years  of  preparation.  One  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive of  regional  surveys,  its  findings  and  recommendations  were 
far-reaching:  "With  few  exceptions,  outside  the  larger  boroughs  and 
towns,  dwelling  construction  has  been  unregulated  and  the  areas  built 
up  have  been  unprepared  by  previous  planning.  In  the  larger  munic- 
ipalities much  of  the  older  construction  likewise  has  been  unregulated 
and  unplanned  ...  In  the  large  cities,  blighted  areas  have  developed 
at  the  expense  of  the  economic  life  and  the  industrial  efiBciency  of  the 
community.  In  most  of  the  400  municipalities  (in  the  district)  today, 
as  in  the  past,  when  large  population  centers  were  young,  few  precau- 
tions are  being  taken  to  provide  against  the  development  of  blighted 
areas." 

In  the  cities  of  Trenton,  Camden,  Chester  and  Wilmington,  as  in 
Philadelphia,  birth  and  death  certificate  statistics  showed  that  "about 
one-half  of  the  recent  increases  of  the  population  have  come  through 
the  migration  of  people  into  the  region.  Rates  of  natural  increase,  in 
common  with  urban  areas,  hav  been  lower  than  those  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  with  lower  birth  rates  and  higher  death  rates.  The 
most  significant  trend  from  1920  to  1930  was  the  rapid  growth  of 
suburban  and  other  outlying  areas  in  comparison  with  the  growth  of 
the  region's  five  leading  central  cities  .  .  .  The  expansion  of  outlying 
areas  occurred  at  rates  between  six  and  seven  times  those  occurring 
within  the  cities." 

The  crisis  of  the  1930s  threw  Philadelphia  in  financial  bankruptcy. 
For  the  next  15  years  all  eflForts  were  directed  toward  liquidating  its 
past,  scraping  together  enough  money  to  pay  debt  interest,  which  was 
39.5%  of  the  total  municipal  budget  in  1937.  No  margin  was  left  for 
maintenance,  let  alone  expansion,  of  the  city  plant.  For  more  than  a 
decade  the  city  lived  off  its  past,  while  the  streets  were  pounded  to 
pieces,  sewers  unrepaired,  water  main  corroding,  parks  unkempt  and 
the  subway  stations  unpainted  and  blotchy  with  soot  and  paint  peel. 
Income  fell  steadily,  declining  from  a  high  of  $86,456,614  in  1929  to 
$72,327,209  in  1937.  The  debt  service  throughout  the  decade  of  the 
thirties  remained  the  single  largest  charge  against  the  budget,  nmning 
around  39%.    The  funded  indebtedness  of  the  city,  excluding  school 
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district  bonds,  in  January  1938,  was  $548  million,  far  beyond  the  legal 
limit  with  the  continual  shrinkage  of  real  estate  valuation  and  income. 

Pickup  and  Renewal — the  1940s 

By  the  beginning  of  the  forties,  Philadelphia  had  reached  the  limit 
of  involuntary  bankruptcy.  It  tapped  a  new  source  of  income,  the 
wages  of  its  wage-earners,  and  for  a  once  proud  bourgeois  city,  it  was 
the  final  humiliation.  The  industrial  pickup  following  on  the  Second 
World  War  stimulated  revenue,  so  that  by  the  middle  1940s  there  was 
talk  of  inaugurating  improvements  and  repairing  the  damage  of  the 
past  15  years. 

In  an  editorial  on  April  17,  1943,  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
asked  "What's  going  to  happen  to  us  after  the  war?"  It  warned  that 
the  municipality  was  facing  a  decline  and  that  "in  the  matter  of  public 
improvements  and  service,  it  has  been  slipping.  The  city's  needs  are 
great  and  pressing.  Water  supply.  Sewage  disposal.  Expansion  of 
transit  facilities.  Recreation  areas.  Removal  of  the  Chinese  Wall. 
Getting  rid  of  sub-standard  housing.  Inducement  toward  improve- 
ment of  the  unsightly  properties  in  the  central  city  now  used  as  park- 
ing lots.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  matters  that  demand  attention 
and  call  for  expenditure." 

The  municipal  crisis  came  to  a  head  in  the  mid-forties  but  the  half 
decade  of  prosperity  and  boom  had  refilled  the  city  coffers  and  with 
the  debt  reduced  by  the  heroic  measures  of  15  years  abstinence.  During 
1946  newspaper  writers  and  editorials  began  to  demand  that  action  be 
taken  to  initiate  renewal  and  repair  before  the  damage  would  be 
irreparable. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  noted  on  July  17,  1946,  that  "operating 
with  funds  that  a  number  of  cities  only  one-third  the  size  of  Philadel- 
phia have  required  to  conduct  their  operations,  Pennsylvania's  first 
city  has  been  able  to  do  little  more,  in  recent  years,  than  to  keep  in 
indifferent  repair  its  various  services  and  has  been  restrained  from 
making  any  appreciable  capital  improvement."  It  was  revealed  that 
the  per  capita  expenditure  in  Philadelphia  for  municipal  services  in 
1944  was  $58.66  as  compared  with  $105.69  in  Boston,  $95.38  for  New 
York  and  $70.45  for  Detroit. 

The  outstanding  problem  was  that  of  the  water  supply,  with  almost 
universal  condemnation  of  the  water  which  was  derived  from  the 
Schuylkill,  heavily  silted  by  coal  dust  and  sewage  sludge  from  upstate 
towns.  The  agitation  for  action,  either  cleaning  up  the  SchuylkiU  or 
seeking  new  sources  of  water,  had  been  going  on  for  a  decade  and 
reached  its  culmination  in  the  middle  forties.     Official  committees 
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were  appointed,  hearings  held,  and  many  proposals  publicly  aired. 
One  plan  suggested  by  the  Philadelphia  Water  Commission  was  to 
seek  new  sources  from  the  upper  Delaware  in  the  Wallpack  Bend- 
Warrington  area  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $300,000,000. 

Even  improvements  for  present  facihties  would  cost  considerable 
money,  the  commission  reported,  and  since  no  city  capital  funds  would 
be  available,  special  borrowing  power  would  have  to  be  invoked  if 
such  projects  were  improved.  In  a  letter  to  Major  General  Philip  B. 
Fleming,  administrator  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency,  Mayor  Bernard 
Samuel  wrote  in  1946:  "There  exists  in  Philadelphia  a  specific  group  of 
public  works  improvements  the  completion  of  which  constitutes  a  vital 
necessity.  It  includes  the  city-wide  sewage  treatment  project,  the  re- 
habihtation  of  the  water  system,  the  construction  of  sewers  to  elimi- 
nate bad  sanitary  conditions  and  to  remedy  the  flooding  of  occupied 
properties  during  heavy  storms.  The  improvements  mentioned  are 
essential  to  the  public  health  and  are  long  overdue  by  reason  of  the 
depression,  the  war  and  postwar  conditions.  The  main  objective  of 
the  sewage  project  which  is  unquestionably  the  most  important,  is  to 
rid  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers  of  all  sewage  pollution  con- 
tributed by  the  city.  We  are  compelled  by  statutory  mandate  and 
state  board  of  health  requirements  to  complete  this  project  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  The  continued  deferment  of  this  improvement 
and  the  other  projects  mentioned  as  a  special  group  cannot  go  on 
indefinitely  without  the  risk  of  serious  consequences." 

No  decision  was  reached  since  the  city  ofiicials  feared  to  incur  new 
debts  which  might  be  challenged,  and  even  more  emergency  needs  of 
sewer  rehabilitation  and  operating  expenses  were  pressing  for  solu- 
tion. At  a  public  hearing  called  by  the  City  Council's  Committee  on 
Public  Works  in  May  1946,  there  was  no  reaction  when  Elbert  J. 
Taylor,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Water,  reported  that  most  of  the  2,400 
miles  of  city  water  mains  were  corroded  and  in  need  of  replacements. 

The  old  guard  Repubhcan  machine,  harassed  for  more  than  a  decade 
by  bankruptcy  and  hard-pressing  Democrats  cutting  their  majority 
margins  to  hairlike  thinness,  bethought  to  dramatize  through  the  City 
Planning  Commission,  a  six-year  plan.  This  was  done  by  staging  the 
Better  Philadelphia  Exhibition.  Held  in  the  fall  of  1947  at  a  cost  of 
$300,000,  it  was  well-planned  and  made  vivid  the  plight  of  the  city 
and  the  program  then  being  drafted  by  the  City  Planning  Commission. 
In  its  review  of  the  physical  spread  of  the  city,  the  exhibit  graphically 
indicated  that  the  city  as  such  was  doomed  to  stagnation  with  the 
major  growth  of  population  being  in  the  periphery  of  the  numerous 
suburbs.    By  1980,  the  Commission  estimated,  there  would  be  660,000 
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dwelling  units  outside  of  the  city  as  compared  to  590,000  inside  the 
corporate  limits.  One  exhibit  entitled  'Thiladelphia  —  Past,  Present 
and  Future"  pointed  to  the  basic  problem.  A  pendulum  swinging  over 
a  map  of  the  city  indicated  the  passage  of  time  over  a  map  lighted  red 
to  show  average  residential  sections  by  generations,  the  red  covering 
most  of  the  city  built  before  1920.  The  recorded  voice  then  asked,  "Will 
Philadelphia  be  a  burned  out  city?" 

The  Redevelopment  Authority  appointed  in  July  1947  was  author- 
ized "to  promote  elimination  of  blighted  areas,"  "to  buy  or  condemn 
property  in  bhghted  areas,  to  contract  for  redevelopment  and  after 
hearings  before  City  Council  proceed  with  rehabilitation."  David 
Walker,  administrative  secretary  of  the  Authority,  at  the  Businessmen's 
Conference  on  Philadelphia's  Future  held  in  October  1948,  warned 
that  "Philadelphia  must  reconstruct  its  blighted  areas  or  go  down  in 
social  and  economic  bankruptcy."  We  must  also  plan  to  redevelop  our 
older  areas  to  meet  new  demands.  For  five  years  the  Planning  Com- 
mission has  been  preparing  a  broad  plan  for  the  city's  future.  The 
only  way  the  commission  can  be  fully  effective  is  to  have  the  full 
cooperation  of  government  and  private  industry." 

By  January  1948  the  City  Planning  Commission  had  certified  nine 
blighted  sections  to  be  redeveloped.  But  the  question  as  to  where,  by 
whom  and  with  what  resources  the  redevelopment  would  take  place, 
was  not  indicated.  The  1947-1952  program. of  the  Commission  repre- 
sented the  limits  the  city  was  willing  to  embark  on  provided  the  finan- 
cial situation  continued  favorable.  The  program,  devoted  exclusively 
to  projects  to  catch  up  with  accumulated  obsolescence,  called  for  capi- 
tal improvements  and  repairs  at  a  total  cost  of  $257,175,000.  The 
leading  items  were: 

Sewage  treatment  and  new  sewers  $87,000,000 

Water  extension  improvements  31,000,000 

Transit  extensions  and  improvements  28,000,000 

Street  improvements  27,000,000 

Airports  16,000,000 

Parks,  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers  15,550,000 

Hospitals  and  health  centers  11,500,000 

Gas  works  extensions  7,500,000 

Flood  control  6,900,000 

Removal  of  Chinese  Wall  4,300,000 

Improvement  of  port  4,000,000 

The  gross  bonded  debt  on  January  1,  1947,  was  $439,700,000  from 
the  high  of  $568,800,000  in  1934  and  the  annual  interest  charge  was 
reduced  from  $24,000,000  to  $16,000,000. 

A  minor   scandal  during   1948   created   interest  in   renewed   talk 
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(mostly  newspaper  editorials)  of  more  efficient  and  less  corrupt  munic- 
ipal government.  According  to  an  editorial  in  The  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer (November  15,  1948),  "The  exposure  of  theft,  incompetence 
and  waste  in  various  city  departments,  made  by  the  Grand  Jury 
and  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  are  symptomatic  of  an  advanced  stage 
of  deterioration  in  city  administration."  The  paper  urged  an  eight- 
point  program  demanding  "new  faces  and  figures"  at  City  Hall  since 
"the  same  group  has  been  in  the  saddle  too  long,"  involving  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  ward  leader  control  of  city  jobs,  county-wide  consoli- 
dation, a  new  city  charter,  changes  in  debt  limitation  laws,  better  tax 
collections,  among  other  recommendations.  In  the  following  month 
a  new  civic  organization,  the  Greater  Philadelphia  Movement,  came 
into  being  for  the  furtherance  "of  good  health  and  better  living  con- 
ditions, in  the  growth  of  business,  industry  and  employment  .  .  ." 

Despite  the  plans  for  extensive  rehabilitation  the  deterioration  of 
the  past  was  too  evident  to  be  ignored.  In  1937  Philadelphia  was  rated 
by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  as  a  Class  2  city;  its  fire- 
fighting  apparatus  was  considered  fairly  adequate  at  the  time.  In 
1948,  because  of  the  deterioration  of  Fire  Department  equipment  and 
the  high  pressure  system,  "seriously  inadequate  for  the  protection  of 
the  city,"  the  rating  was  lowered.  A  serious  effort  was  later  made  to 
buy  new  equipment  for  some  of  the  central  stations. 

A  report  on  the  deteriorated  conditions  of  the  port  facilities,  made 
by  the  Knappen  Engineering  Company,  warned  that  the  competitive 
position  of  the  port  was  weakened  in  consequence  of  long  neglect.  The 
polluted  waters  of  the  Delaware  River  were  chemically  corrosive  to 
ship  hulls;  few  of  the  159  piers  were  equipped  wdth  modem  unloading 
and  storage  facilities  and  17  were  wrecked  or  collapsing.  The  water- 
front streets,  Delaware  Avenue  and  Richmond  Street  (Port  Richmond 
section),  were  held  to  be  in  poor  condition. 

In  another  report  the  city's  high-pressure  mains  were  termed  to  be 
in  "very  bad  conditions"  by  Albert  H.  Redles,  president  of  the  Box 
1776  Association,  a  body  interested  in  fire  fighting  efficiency.  He  rec- 
ommended the  mains  be  "replaced  quickly  to  avert  a  major  con- 
flagration." 

The  election  of  1949  was  interesting  in  that  the  small  margin  be- 
tween Democrats  and  Republicans  was  narrowed  by  a  Democratic 
victory  for  city  controller  and  two  other  offices.  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  an  old  rock-ribbed  Republican  paper,  came  out  for  the 
Democratic  slate  in  an  editorial  "Time  for  Change"  ( October  27,  1949 ) , 
stating  that  the  "entrenchment  in  power  over  a  long  period  of  years 
by  a  party  group  can  lead  to  many  abuses,  and  that  is  what  has 
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happened  in  Philadelphia  ...  A  number  of  investigations  during  the 
last  year  have  brought  out  one  instance  after  another  of  mismanage- 
ment and  maladministration  in  various  departments,  with  their  ofiFshots 
of  embezzlement,  bribe-taking  and  waste  of  taxpayers'  money." 

The  Federal  Housing  Act  of  1949  spurred  high  hopes  among  the 
housing  and  redevelopment  groups.  It  was  believed  that  Philadelphia 
could  share  to  the  extent  of  getting  aid  for  the  building  of  some  10,000 
housing  units  at  a  cost  of  $200,000,000.  The  prospect  of  extensive 
slum  clearance  had  previously  been  dashed  by  the  war  mobihzation 
plans  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration. 

Into  the  1950s 

Philadelphia  entered  the  fifties  with  its  six-year  program  half  com- 
pleted and  much  of  the  accumulated  damage  of  the  poverty-stricken 
years  repaired,  but  its  unfinished  business  was  still  piled  high.  Early 
in  1951  the  mobilization  plans  resulting  from  the  Korean  imbroglio 
threatened  to  curtail  and  suspend  much  of  the  money  and  many  of 
the  improvements  that  were  to  be  shared  by  the  federal  government. 
Keen  disappointment  involved  the  dredging  of  the  Schuylkill  River, 
an  anti-pollution  project  by  joint  sponsorship  of  federal,  state  and  city 
agencies.  A  $17  million  dredging  project  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
of  the  Army  was  deferred  in  October  1950  because  of  a  cut  in  the 
non-military  items  of  the  federal  budget.  In  protesting  the  cut  edi- 
torially, the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  held  that  while  presumably  deferred 
"the  real  meaning  is  liable  to  be  that  this  essential  part  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill clean-up  will  not  be  completed  for  years,  if  ever." 

Despite  its  apparent  recovery  after  a  fifteen-year  financial  debacle, 
Philadelphia  late  in  1950  pulled  up  short  after  the  first  estimate  of  the 
1951  budget  indicated  a  deficit  of  $5  milHon,  with  municipal  employees 
asking  for  salary  increases  which  would  raise  the  deficit  to  $15,000,000. 
The  proposals  to  raise  the  payroll  tax  or  real  estate  tax  were  considered 
to  be  politically  inexpedient  at  a  time  when  both  parties  had  razor- 
edge  thin  majorities. 

The  majority  of  City  Council  (still  Republican)  acted  decisively, 
first  in  abandoning  a  series  of  projects  for  improvements,  maintenance, 
cutting  services,  and  overriding  the  Mayor's  veto  enacted  an  ordinance 
permitting  pohce,  firemen  and  park  guards  to  seek  outside  employ- 
ment in  off-duty  hours.  Director  of  Safety  Samuel  Rosenberg  opposed 
the  ordinance,  contending  that  "if  the  expressed  object  of  this  ordi- 
nance would  be  accomplished  a  complete  breakdown  of  eflBciency  and 
morale  is  a  distinct  possibility."  The  ordinance  was  indeed  a  con- 
fession that  the  municipality  had  abandoned  hopes  of  having  suflScient 
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funds  to  maintain  minimum  standards  of  such  basic  functions  as  polic- 
ing and  fire  fighting  as  evolved  in  the  first  century  of  urban  growth. 
There  w^as  bankruptcy  at  either  end,  but,  having  hungered  fourteen 
financially  lean  years,  there  w^as  less  fear  of  the  alternative — a  devolu- 
tion of  urban  standards. 

While  bonded  indebtedness  on  May  1950  w^as  $438  million  as  com- 
pared v^^ith  the  record  high  of  $445  miUion  in  1932  and  a  Iom^  of  $321 
million  in  1947,  financial  stringency  was  indicated  when  a  City  Council 
committee  September  11,  1950,  cut  proposed  loans  from  $25  milhon  to 
$8,850,000,  the  borrowing  margin  being  only  $11  million  at  the  time. 
Eliminated  or  heavily  cut  were  moneys  for  renovating  police  and  fire 
stations,  for  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital  and  other  institutions, 
for  street  and  bridge  improvements,  and  for  harbor  boats. 

The  oflBcial  census  count  in  1950  gave  Philadelphia  a  population  of 
2,057,210,  still  the  third  largest  city  in  the  United  States  with  103,174 
more  than  Los  Angeles.  The  increase  was  6.5%  for  the  decade  1940- 
50,  higher  than  New  York.  When  the  figures  were  broken  down  it 
was  found  that  nine  wards  had  lost  population  and  that  Ward  35  was 
the  last  large  area  for  new  housing  in  the  city  limits.  The  trend 
from  the  center  of  the  city  to  the  periphery  was  greater  than  in  the 
previous  decade. 

A  newly  written  charter  termed  the  Home  Rule  Charter  was  drafted 
and  made  public  on  September  6,  1950.  Departures  from  previous 
charter  called  for  a  managing  director  to  assist  the  Mayor  in  his  duties, 
a  17-man  city  council  with  minority  representation.  While  the  charter 
hardly  called  forth  any  marked  enthusiasm,  it  was  generally  regarded 
as  a  manifest  of  the  poHtical  change  needed  to  renew  the  civic  con- 
sciousness of  the  city.  But  a  growing  number  of  voters  looked  forward 
to  a  Democratic  administration  to  eflFect  that  change. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  plans  projected  and  publicized  in  the 
1940s  by  various  new  civic  groups  striving  to  interest  Philadelphia's 
citizens  in  insuring  the  future  of  their  city,  there  was  a  sense  of  im- 
pending doom  of  the  tired  old  city.  The  portent  could  not  be  well 
defined,  but  it  was  the  cumulative  effect  of  aU  the  problems  pressing 
heavily  on  the  municipality,  vdth  no  solution  in  sight.  Occasionally, 
the  portent  has  been  obliquely  indicated,  as  in  the  speculation  around 
the  future  of  the  principal  shopping  centers  on  Market  and  Chestnut 
Streets.  An  inkling  of  the  thinking  on  the  subject  was  given  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  for  January  12,  1948:  "A  group  of  top-flight 
Philadelphia  businessmen,  representing  a  billion  dollars  invested  in 
central-city  department  stores  and  specialty  shops,  are  looking  forward 
to  a  progressively  expanding  future.    But  not  in  Philadelphia's  down- 
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town  shopping  center."  The  reporter,  Owen  F.  McDonnell,  indicated 
that  this  condition  was  due  to  lack  of  parking  facilities  in  midtown 
Philadelphia:  "Accordingly,  the  merchants  now  are  speculatively  look- 
ing over  available  plots  along  or  near  principal  highways  in  suburban 
Philadelphia,  where  they  might  build  new,  inviting  structures  that 
would  bring  adequate  investment  returns  .  .  .  bearing  in  mind  the 
possibility  that  the  branch  may  some  day  become  the  main  merchan- 
dising mart.  The  city  will  not  only  lose  huge  tax  revenues,  but  valu- 
able consumer  purchasing  power  will  be  shifted  elsewhere.  In  time, 
the  downtown  shopping  district  could  become  stagnant.  Real  estate 
values  of  the  abandoned  stores  would  drop  sharply,  and  soon  the  de- 
cline would  be  reflected  in  lowered  values  throughout  the  area.  Mean- 
time, the  suburban  areas  which  acquired  new  store  branches  would 
prosper  from  a  flow  of  new  and  welcome  tax  dollars.  Market,  Chest- 
nut, Walnut  and  Arch  Streets,  on  the  other  hand,  could  in  time  take 
on  the  appearance  of  I7th  century  cow  pastures." 

In  more  than  one  sense  the  administration  of  Mayor  Joseph  S.  Clark, 
Jr.,  the  first  Democratic  mayor  in  years,  has  been  a  reform  regime. 
The  very  change  from  Republican  to  Democratic  denoted  a  new  civic 
orientation.  The  earnestness  with  which  Clark  attacked  the  accumu- 
lated problems  of  the  city  was  evident  in  his  budget  message  for  1955, 
the  fourth  year  of  his  administiation.  He  noted  that  the  previous 
budgets  had  hardly  been  adequate  to  begin  "to  repair  the  havoc  re- 
sulting from  generations  of  deferred  maintenance  and  inadequate 
capital  programming"  and  he  reiterated  a  previous  observation  that 
"no  one  can  sit  in  the  Mayor's  chair  through  the  preparation  of  two 
annual  budgets  vdthout  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  clearly 
apparent  governmental  needs  of  the  community  substantially  outweigh 
the  tax  and  revenue  resources  presently  available  for  their  satisfaction." 

Besides  the  general  overall  need  for  more  funds  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  city  plant,  the  two  pressing  problems,  according 
to  Mayor  Clark,  remain  the  twin  challenge  of  traffic  strangulation  and 
spreading  urban  blight:  "To  delay  a  vigorous  attack  on  these  evils 
will  threaten  the  very  survival  of  our  community  as  a  civilized  metro- 
politan area."  The  attack  on  the  housing  problem  has  been  well 
planned,  sustained  and  vigorously  followed  through.  Mayor  Clark 
has  launched  new  agencies  for  the  city's  redevelopment  program,  hous- 
ing coordination  and  the  adoption  of  new  land  use  control  and  hous- 
ing standard  ordinances.  In  the  field  of  redevelopment,  a  study  has 
been  made  of  all  the  areas  which  ring  the  center  city  and  a  25-year 
program  drawn  up  for  the  elimination  of  slums  in  these  areas. 

The  basic  weakness  of  the  housing  and  redevelopment  program. 
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despite  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  Clark  administration  to  push  it,  has 
been  dependence  of  the  municipality  on  federal  subsidies  and  allot- 
ments, no  other  source  of  funds  being  available.  But  even  in  these 
circumscribed  conditions  notable  progress  has  been  made.  The  Phila- 
delphia Housing  Authority  reported  at  the  close  of  1953  that  it  had 
completed  or  had  under  construction  nearly  $50  million  in  housing 
projects  in  some  eleven  developments.  When  contrasted  with  the 
size  of  the  problem,  this  was  hardly  more  than  a  good  beginning. 
Speaking  before  the  Conference  on  Discrimination  in  New  York  in 
1954,  Mayor  Clark  indicated  the  vast  labors  that  still  are  necessary: 
"Thus  far  the  steps  taken  have  been  Uttle  more  than  drops  in  a  leaky 
bucket.  Blight  is  still  spreading  faster  than  we  are  stopping  it.  After 
years,  public  housing,  so  essential  to  the  survival  of  cities  as  centers  of 
civilized  living,  has  as  many  opponents  as  when  it  was  first  initiated. 
In  Philadelphia  we  have  ambitious  plans  for  the  expansion  of  public 
low  rental  housing,  both  in  redevelopment  areas  and  on  vacant  land. 
We  could  build  with  profit  to  the  community  70,000  more  units  of 
public  housing." 

While  its  reform  administration  struggled  to  rehabilitate  the  city 
and  regain  the  ground  lost  by  two  decades  of  indifference,  corruption 
and  poverty,  the  speculative  business  interests  of  Philadelphia  ignored 
the  warnings  of  its  city  planners  and  the  lessons  of  the  past.  The  land 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  vacated  by  the  removal  of  the  Broad  Street 
Station  and  the  Chinese  Wall  are  being  used  to  plan  for  a  greater 
overload  and  vast  buildings  which  may  prove  to  be  competitively 
ruinous  for  existing  oflSce  buildings  and  hotels,  and  which  will  over- 
crowd hopelessly  the  narrow  center  streets. 
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Boston:  The  Middens  of  Puritanism 

Boston  has  undergone  a  metamorphosis  in  its  racial  and  social  com- 
plexity such  as  no  other  city.  Once  the  Puritan-dissenter  capital  of 
the  new  world,  it  has  become  the  most  Irish  Catholic  of  all  American 
cities.  In  this  change  was  marked  the  glacial  change  and  decline  of 
New  England. 

Today  Boston  is  a  quietly  dying  city — its  narrow  streets  and  nar- 
rower sidewalks  overcrowded  by  day  by  the  thousands  of  commuters, 
its  shabbiness  and  weariness  seen  at  eventide  when  the  shadows  gather 
in  the  gloomy  streets  of  the  wholesale  district,  in  the  narrower  streets 
of  retail  trade  and  along  the  dilapidated  waterfront. 

An  urban  center  when  all  else  in  New  England  were  villages  and 
riverside  manufactories,  Boston  has  long  been  a  stench  of  extrava- 
gance in  the  nostrils  of  the  thrift-sniffing  Yankees.  Its  records  abound 
with  the  outraged  cries  of  its  burghers  cursing  the  tax  rates,  the  wails 
of  its  officials  decrying  the  meanness  of  its  more  wealthy  in  removing 
their  wealth  outside  of  the  city,  and  pressure  of  the  Celtic  mass  for 
more  space  and  power.  Except  for  the  islets  of  business  and  retail 
trade  and  Copley  Square  elegance,  an  all-pervasive  shabbiness  has 
closed  in.  However,  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  the  Yankees  uphold  one 
tradition — that  of  a  high  per  capita  expenditure  for  city  services  and 
functions,  spiced  with  a  wild  Irish  streak  that  Mayor  Curley  furnished 
for  so  many  years. 

Boston  was  the  first  town  to  be  incorporated  as  a  municipality  in 
Massachusetts  by  an  act  of  1822  known  as  the  First  Charter,  in  the 
election  of  March  2,  1822.  Provision  was  not  only  made  for  a  Mayor, 
Aldermen  and  Common  Council,  but  also  for  such  public  officials  as 
Fence  Viewers,  Firewards,  Cullers  of  Dry  Fish,  and  the  lOce.  Each 
successive  charter,  in  1854  and  again  in  1885,  placed  more  appointive 
and  executive  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Mayor.  Financial  difficulties 
were  the  principal  concern  of  the  many  Mayors  in  the  post-bellum 
period,  with  population  pressure  creating  new  demands,  and  tax  money 
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slow  and  tortuously  given,  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  Mayor  from  1846  to 
1848,  found  it  necessary  to  castigate  the  wealthier  citizens  for  dodging 
the  personal  property  tax,  a  considerable  source  of  income  for  Boston 
at  the  time,  by  the  ingenious  device  of  leaving  the  city  when  assess- 
ments on  such  items  were  registered. 

In  1881  Mayor  Frederick  O.  Prince  lashed  out  at  those  voters  who 
were  unwilhng  to  pay  the  cost  of  "municipal  necessaries."  ^  Mayor 
Nathan  Matthews  was  even  more  perturbed  by  high  per  capita  ex- 
penditures. "The  expenditures  of  the  city  of  Boston  for  many  years 
have  been  probably  greater  than  those  of  any  other  large  city  in  the 
country  .  .  .  according  to  the  federal  census  of  1890,  Boston  led  all  the 
large  cities  of  this  country  in  per  capital  expenditures  for  schools, 
libraries,  fire  protection,  street  lighting,  and  works  of  charity;  while 
the  expenditure  was  greater  in  only  one  other  city  (New  York)."^ 
Mayor  Matthews  in  a  report  held  that  only  20%  of  the  voters  were 
taxpayers  and  as  such  ".  .  .  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  people  as 
a  whole  still  prefer  that  those  who  have  a  sufficient  direct  interest  in 
the  tax  levy  to  make  them  conservative  in  expenditure  should  have  a 
larger  share  in  the  City  Government  than  at  present." 

But  it  was  only  a  despairing  and  futile  gesture  to  halt  the  rising 
political  tide  of  the  Boston  Irish,  irresistibly  swamping  the  taxpaying 
Yankees,  "the  people  as  a  whole."  It  was,  then,  in  part,  the  fear  of 
the  older,  economically  settled  elements  fearful  of  the  onrushing  tide 
of  the  pauper  mass  that  in  the  shortest  time  became  their  peers  poHti- 
cally  and  were  frantically  striving  to  become  their  peers  or  betters 
economically  (as  eventuated  a  half  century  later).  Wilcox  held  that 
the  Bostonians  fled  the  city  to  leave  it  to  the  immigrants  or  descendants 
of  earlier  immigrants:  "In  large  measure  the  wealthy  and  cultured  ele- 
ments of  the  population  have  gone  to  the  suburbs  and  maintain  their 
own  municipal  governments,  separate  from  that  of  the  great  city  in 
which  they  transact  their  business.  This  fact  also  has  tended  to  leave 
the  city  government  more  fully  to  the  control  of  the  foreign  element, 
and  has  no  doubt  in  many  cases  given  effective  support  to  the  state 
legislature  in  its  policy  of  centralization  .  .  .  The  Irish  and  their  de- 
scendants are  in  almost  complete  control  of  the  city  governments."* 

With  the  pressure  on  taxation  growing  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
the  economy-minded  last-stand  Yankees  resorted  to  legislative  action 
to  bring  into  being  a  Finance  Commission  that  was  to  report  to  the 
General  Court  on  the  city's  finances.  Two  decades  before,  the  General 
Court  had  set  the  basic  rate  of  $9  per  thousand  taxation,  and,  though 
the  rate  rose,  it  was  subject  to  review.  While  the  Finance  Commission 
hardly  stopped  the  high  per  capita  expenditures,  it  harassed  many 
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oflBcials,  and  led  Mayor  Curley  to  regard  it  with  jaundiced  eyes.  As 
John  Koren,  a  Curley  apologist,  wrote:  "Perhaps  the  one  feature  of 
state  legislation  affecting  the  city  of  Boston  disadvantageously  has 
been  the  meddling  with  its  financial  concerns."* 

By  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century  the  Irish  were  definitely  in 
the  saddle  politically,  never  to  lose  their  hold  again.  The  census  of 
1910  revealed  that  74.2%  of  the  city's  population  was  foreign  born  or 
of  foreign  bom  parents.  Of  this  majority  60.72%  derived  from  five 
countries:  England,  3.90%;  Ireland,  26.49%;  Italy,  7.42%;  Russia, 
9.58%,  and  Canada,  13.33%.  Indicative  of  the  fact  that  the  rate  of 
growth  of  Boston  slowed  up  during  the  half  century  of  the  nineteenth 
century  as  compared  with  that  of  the  post-bellum  era  to  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  indicated  in  a  series  of  charts  prepared  in  1901 
for  The  Population  and  Finance  of  Boston:  a  Study  of  Municipal 
Growth,  a  study  by  Frederic  H.  Hays.  Based  on  the  rate  of  growth 
from  1874  to  the  time  of  the  study,  the  population  of  Boston  for  1940 
was  estimated  at  1,140,000,  and  the  assessed  valuation  (real estate)  at 
$2,600,000,000,  numbers  at  variance  with  the  actual  situation  in  1940. 
The  net  debt  at  1920  was  placed  at  $160,000,000.  Another  municipal 
publication,  issued  in  1916,  was  apologetic  for  the  contradictions  and 
strains  in  the  development  of  Boston.  "It  is  not  surprising  that  Ameri- 
can cities  are  less  highly  developed  than  their  elder  sisters  of  the  Old 
World,  when  one  considers  how  meagre  and  amorphous  was  the  body 
of  urban  tradition  anywhere  in  the  United  States  when  the  chief 
centers  of  population  became  congested  from  the  influx  of  domestic 
and  foreign  immigrants,  and  how  many  novel  and  unforeseen  practical 
problems  city  authorities  had  to  grapple  with  in  their  rather  frantic 
attempts  to  keep  pace  with  the  discoveries  of  science  and  the  im- 
provements in  technology  and  engineering  which  have  been  made 
during  the  last  hundred  years."  ^ 

The  dominance  of  the  Irish  was  established  by  the  long  reign  of 
James  M.  Curley,  typical  of  the  ward  politicians  and  close  enough  to 
the  voter  to  know  what  he  wanted  and  in  what  degree.  He  inaugu- 
rated a  personal  rule  regime  that  was  slipshod  and  speculatively  un- 
balanced in  regard  to  the  city's  finances.  The  Finance  Commission,  a 
Puritan  thorn  in  his  side,  protested  for  decades  his  unorthodox  meth- 
ods, his  unexplained  expenditures,  his  cover-up  deficits,  and  his  strange 
accounting  system. 

With  the  suburban  movement  mounting  in  intensity  through  the 
1920s  and  1930s,  Boston's  municipal  expenditures  continued  among  the 
highest  per  capita  in  the  country.  In  the  1930s  Boston  and  five  con- 
tiguous cities,  Cambridge,  Somerville,  Chelsea,  Everett  and  Revere 
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lost  from  1.3  to  9.9%  of  their  population.  The  suburbs  gained:  Brook- 
line,  4.8%;  Newton,  7.0%;  Milton,  13.8%;  Wellesley,  32.2%.  Other 
suburbs — Belmont,  Waltham,  Arlington,  Lexington — also  gained. 

In  1937  more  than  half  of  Boston's  dwellings,  mostly  3-family  three- 
decker  wooden  frame  and  brick  houses,  were  over  50  years  old  and  one 
tenth  over  80  years.  In  the  Charlestov^ni  section  nearly  all  residences 
were  over  60  years,  and  in  East  Boston  60%  were  from  50  to  70  years 
old.  Other  old  sections  wdth  deteriorated  and  old-aged  residences  in- 
cluded the  North  End,  the  West  End,  Back  Bay,  South  Boston  and 
Roxbury.  Assessed  valuation  fell  from  nearly  two  billion  in  1930 
to  $1,400,000,000  in  1945— a  loss  of  nearly  one  third.  The  flight  from 
Boston  proper  was  inevitably  accompanied  by  industrial  losses.  Thus, 
while  there  were  75,468  industrial  workers  in  1928  there  were  only 
54,160  in  1938;  the  value  of  manufactured  products  in  the  same  time 
dropped  from  $586  million  to  $367  million. 

In  1945  the  Finance  Commission  reported  that  the  debt  was  reduced 
nearly  30%  in  seven  years:  "Elements  of  weakness,  however,  were 
noted  in  the  continued  debasement  of  real  estate  valuation,  continued 
rise  in  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  city  departments  and  welfare  ser- 
vices, and  the  high  cost  of  school  maintenance.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  retention  of  what  industry  and  commerce  the  city  now  contains  is 
dependent  on  an  easing  of  the  tax  burden."  In  1946  the  Commission 
reported  that  the  tax  rate  was  depressed  artificially  through  manipula- 
tion, refund  and  abatement.  Noting  that  the  true  debt  was  $112,605,- 
668,  the  Commission  urged  that  less  moneys  be  expended,  less  con- 
tracts awarded  and  that  economy  be  practiced. 

The  obvious  plight  of  the  city,  despite  the  bravura  pronouncements 
of  Mayor  Curley,  evoked  occasional  discussion,  but  there  was  no  center 
or  group  that  conducted  sustained  interest  in  Boston's  fate  excepting 
the  dour  Finance  Commission.  An  article  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
February  24, 1946,  pointedly  stated:  "AU  is  not  well  with  this  venerable 
city  and  it  is  undergoing  a  great  deal  of  criticism  from  within  and 
without.  It  is  said  in  some  quarters  that  the  city  is  decadent  and 
going  downhill." 

As  the  problems  of  financing  municipal  services  grew  too  heavy  for 
the  city  to  carry,  the  favorite  expediency  was  to  turn  such  services  over 
to  separate  Authorities.  Water  supply  and  transit  were  relegated  to 
Authority  control  in  the  hope  that  this  device  would  put  such  service 
on  a  paying  basis. 

There  was — and  is — general  consensus  that  Boston  is  the  victim  of 
its  suburbanites,  who  pour  in  the  city  in  the  morning,  conduct  busi- 
ness, and  flow  out  each  working  evening,  leaving  the  unfortunate 
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natives  to  carry  the  burden.  There  is  no  future  for  a  city  thus  sys- 
tematically sacked  by  its  non-citizens.  Under  such  conditions,  there 
could  be  very  httle  means  for  meeting  the  accumulated  need  for  capi- 
tal construction,  housing  and  a  measure  of  renewal  of  the  old  city. 
And  hanging  over  the  city  the  threat  of  inexorable  decay  grows  more 
real  every  year. 

Edgar  C.  Copell,  an  oflBcial  of  the  Massachusetts  Public  Works  De- 
partment, stated  in  1947  that  traflfic  conditions  in  Boston  were  the 
worst  in  the  nation.  He  urged  that  a  $60  million  thoroughfare  be  built 
in  the  central  part  of  the  city,  warning  that  "if  two  serious  fires  broke 
out  within  a  short  time  of  each  other  in  the  downtown  area,  the  con- 
sequence would  be  too  horrible  to  contemplate.  The  present  traffic 
situation  is  a  grave  menace  to  public  safety." 

Thomas  H.  Reed,  speaking  before  the  National  Municipal  League 
on  November  24,  1948,  termed  Boston  "corrupt  and  contented"  and 
urged  "an  intelligent,  aggressive  well-led  citizen  movement"  to  get 
Mayor  Curley  out  of  office.  Almost  exactly  a  year  later  Curley  was 
defeated  by  John  B.  Hynes  and  a  nine-man  City  Council  was  created 
with  veto  powers  over  appropriations.  Upon  taking  office  Hynes  made 
a  strong  plea  for  financial  economy  and  retrenchment:  "Our  city  is 
.  .  .  living  beyond  its  means  ...  a  continuation  of  some  of  the  policies 
and  procedures  our  city  has  been  following  could  lead  only  to  finan- 
cial ruin,  to  a  collapse  of  our  city  government  that  would  jeopardize 
the  welfare  and  well-being  not  only  of  the  people  of  Boston  but  the 
residents  in  the  entire  section  of  Massachusetts  and  New  England  that 
looks  to  Boston  as  its  capital  city." 

Detroit:  Jerry-Built  Industralia 

In  the  1920s,  with  the  mushrooming  of  the  automobile  industry, 
Detroit  became  the  wonder  city  of  the  country,  its  rapid  growth  making 
it  the  fourth  largest  in  less  than  a  decade.  Capital  outlays  were  made 
on  a  lavish  scale,  the  horizon  of  the  bright  new  Industrialia  beckoning 
ever  onward.  Spending  at  the  rate  of  $40  million  a  year,  by  1929 
more  than  $330  million  had  been  spent  or  allotted,  the  moneys  bor- 
rowed through  bond  issues.  The  ensuing  economic  crash  was  nowhere 
deeper  or  more  destructive  than  in  Detroit. 

Capital  outlays  came  to  an  abrupt  close  and  indebtedness  became  a 
great  incubus.  By  1942  some  $200  million  in  interest  payments  had 
been  made  since  1920,  yet  the  total  indebtedness  stood  at  $256  milUon, 
which  would  take  two  decades  to  liquidate  under  conditions  of  stark 
austerity.  Thus  the  situation  today  is  one  where  the  city  pays  out 
$17  million  annual  as  debt  service  payments  while  its  annual  appro- 
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priations  for  capital  improvement  hardly  run  over  $5  million  a  year. 

An  orderly  slow  growing  city  until  the  1920s,  Detroit  became  a  sub- 
divider's  dream  overnight.  As  cautiously  analyzed  two  decades  later 
by  the  Michigan  Planning  Commission,  "The  general  plan  of  most  sub- 
divisions in  the  (Detroit  metropohtan)  area  is  distinctly  obsolete. 
Street  and  lot  arrangement  are  on  the  old-fashioned  gridiron  plan; 
little  or  no  provision  has  been  made  for  such  pubHc  necessities  as  parks 
and  playgrounds;  and  the  layouts  are  uneconomical  with  respect  to  the 
installation  and  maintenance  of  public  services."* 

A  more  graphic  description  of  the  field  day  had  by  the  realty  and 
building  gentry  was  given  by  Guy  Greer  in  his  study  of  American 
cities:  "An  origin-and-destination  map  of  the  metropolitan  area  of 
Detroit  gives  the  impression  that  everybody  working  on  one  side  of 
the  city  lives  on  the  other  side,  and  vice  versa.  Meanwhile,  sub- 
dividers  in  the  various  open  areas  around  Detroit  have  laid  out,  and 
are  selling,  lots  of  thirty-five  feet  frontage  or  less — a  degree  of  over- 
crowding that  gives  promise  of  deterioration,  in  a  few  years,  into  con- 
ditions comparable  to  those  in  the  interior  of  the  city."^ 

The  economic  crisis  of  the  thirties  deflated  Detroit's  boom  year 
gains  and  speculative  values  and  the  city  staggered  weakly  into  the 
forties.  Population  fell  from  a  high  of  1,888,985  before  1930  to 
1,470,000  in  the  mid-thirties,  and  rose  again  in  1940  to  1,618,549. 
Assessed  real  and  personal  valuation  declined  from  a  high  of  $3,774,- 
861,100  in  1930  to  a  low  of  $2,240,596,230  in  1935,  to  rise  slightly  to 
$2,520,250,000  in  1940. 

The  armament  needs  of  World  War  II  stimulated  Detroit's  recovery 
from  the  depths  of  the  depression.  Population  began  to  seep  back  to 
its  former  figure  and  rose  to  1,618,549,  but  assessed  real  and  personal 
property  valuations  climbed  slower.  Income  in  1944-45  of  $126  million 
compared  to  $97  million  in  1938-39.  The  weight  of  the  boom  twenties 
still  weighed  heavily  on  the  municipality  despite  the  cessation  of  all 
capital  expenditures  for  more  than  a  decade.  The  bonded  debt  was 
reduced  from  $286  million  in  1932  to  $256  million  in  1942,  but  it  was 
still  agonizingly  large  and  accounted  for  a  debt  service  of  at  least  $17 
million  a  year  as  compared  to  a  capital  outlay  appropriation  average 
below  $6  million  annually.  Interest  since  1920  had  accounted  for 
$200  million  of  the  city  moneys. 

An  inventory  of  the  capital  needs  was  taken  by  the  Mayor's  Capital 
Improvement  Program  Committee  in  a  report  to  Mayor  Edward  J. 
Jeffries,  Jr.,  in  1942.  Among  the  needs  it  listed  for  the  following  six 
years  were  $257  million  for  the  Housing  Commission,  $26  million  for 
the  Public  Lighting  Commission,  $242  million  for  the  Department  of 
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Public  Works,  and  $133  million  for  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission — a 
total  of  more  than  $723  million.  But  there  was  no  money  for  such 
outlays,  the  Committee  reported:  "The  bonded  debt  of  the  City  at 
large  has  for  some  time  exceeded  the  legal  limit  for  faith  and  credit 
borrowing.  As  a  result,  and  also  in  accordance  with  the  general  policy 
of  the  City  which  has  been  followed  in  recent  years,  all  Capital  Im- 
provements have  been  financed  from  current  revenues  or  through  the 
assistance  of  the  Government  units  of  the  higher  levels." 

During  1942  the  City  Plan  Commission  issued  a  brochure  bravely 
entitled  Toward  a  Greater  Detroit.  Its  analysis,  however,  pointed  to  a 
declining  Detroit.  The  Commission  reported  that  ten  miles  of  river- 
front were  an  eyesore,  that  some  50  antiquated  schools  were  in  need 
of  replacement,  that  many  playgrounds  and  parks  were  urgently 
needed  and  that  the  city's  obsolete  street  system  required  radical 
change,  and  that  the  housing  situation  was  desperate.  "Blight's  fungus- 
like growth  menaces  the  entire  city.  Aheady  covering  25  square  miles 
— one-fourth  of  Detroit's  residential  area — blight  threatens  to  invade 
and  destroy  every  neighborhood  in  the  community." 

Mayor  Jeffries  made  a  concerted  effort  to  interest  private  developers 
in  redevelopment  of  the  blighted  areas.  In  a  1940  brochure  entitled 
An  Invitation  to  Investigate  Detroit  as  an  Uneqtuded  Opportunity  for 
Investment  in  Housing,  the  need  for  housing  was  pointed  out.  In  the 
previous  decade  virtually  all  privately  built  housing  had  been  located 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  with  little  or  no  provision  for  rental  housing. 
A  supplementary  prospectus  and  plan  for  redevelopment.  An  Urban 
Redevelopment  Project  in  Detroit,  was  drawn  up  by  the  City  Plan 
Commission.  It  included  basic  data  on  an  area  of  111  acres  suitable 
for  private  housing  development  under  the  Urban  Development  Act 
of  Michigan  on  a  site  within  Grand  Boulevard  bounded  by  Myrtle, 
Trumbull,  Henry  and  74th  Streets.  The  Mayor  challenged  private 
capital  holders  to  give  "this  proposition  your  earnest  and  sincere  con- 
sideration," holding  that  "the  owners  of  property  in  bhghted  areas, 
downtown  property  owners,  and  in  fact  the  citizens  of  the  entire  city 
are  suffering  tremendous  loss  through  the  disintegration  of  the  city  in 
its  chronically  and  progressively  blighted  areas."* 

The  City  Plan  Commission  was  plainly  worried  about  Detroit's 
dubious  future:  "Detroit  will  be  spending  three  times  more  for  past 
improvements  than  for  current  improvements.  Interest  payments 
alone  appear  likely  to  exceed  the  available  appropriation  for  current 
improvements.  An  annual  expenditure  of  only  $5i/^  million  for  capital 
improvement  purposes  will  be  insufficient  to  provide  even  the  neces- 
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sary  replacement  of  streets,  sewers,  and  other  basic  physical  struc- 
tures." ' 

St.  Louis:  Blues  in  the  Slums 

For  nearly  a  century  the  principal  city  west  of  the  Mississippi,  St. 
Louis  seemed  destined  for  greatness  in  the  immediate  ante-beUum 
period.  L.  U.  Reavis,  a  local  historian,  entitled  his  book  Saint  Louis: 
the  Future  Great  City  of  the  World  ( 1876 ) ;  he  wrote  soberly  enough 
of  the  past  and  the  more  glowing  future  facing  the  city,  as  he  re- 
counted that  the  population  had  grown  from  160,000  in  1850  to  310,963 
in  1870. '" 

St.  Louis'  early  growth  was  rapid  and  seemingly  no  end  in  sight, 
starting  from  its  small  French  beginnings  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Mississippi.  Today  some  61.37  square  miles  fan  out  from  the  focal 
point  of  the  city's  waterfront  site. 

St.  Louis  grew  apace,  but  its  municipal  history  was  one  of  civic 
corruption  on  a  scale  second  only  to  that  of  New  York  in  the  heyday 
of  the  Tweed  Ring.  As  Lincoln  Steffens  pointed  out  in  The  Shame 
of  the  Cities,  St.  Louis  had  one  of  the  strongest  entrenched  boodling 
machines  of  any  comparable  city:  "Franchises  worth  millions  were 
granted  without  one  cent  of  cash  to  the  city,  and  with  provision  for 
only  the  smallest  future  payment  .  .  .  payrolls  were  padded  with  the 
names  of  non-existent  persons;  work  on  public  improvements  was 
neglected  while  money  for  them  went  to  the  boodlers." 

The  boodlers  and  the  corruptionists  did  their  work  too  well.  The 
moneys  stolen,  cheated,  and  likewise  appropriated  from  the  city 
treasury  were  sorely  felt.  Little  effort  was  made  to  keep  pace  with 
population  growth.  By  1917  the  accumulated  needs  and  the  dilapi- 
dated state  of  the  city  was  too  evident  to  be  denied.  In  that  year  the 
City  Plan  Commission  held  that  the  principal  problems  facing  the 
municipality  were  those  of  restoring  the  deteriorated  districts,  extend- 
ing the  city  limits,  escape  of  taxpayers  from  same,  and  the  need  for 
extensive  public  works  for  water  supply  and  sewerage.  The  narrow 
streets  along  the  waterfront,  the  oldest  section  of  the  city,  were  held 
to  be  impossible.  "The  universal  adoption  and  extension  of  the  origi- 
nal checkerboard  plan  of  streets  has  proven  most  unfortunate  to  St. 
Louis."  ^  Another  problem  was  that  of  shifting  business  districts,  the 
latest  shift  being  to  Washington  Avenue,  leaving  the  older  district  at 
Broadway  and  Market  a  prey  to  deterioration.  In  1918  the  Plan  Com- 
mission estimated  that  the  minimum  needs  for  public  works,  for  res- 
toration and  improvements,  were  $93,972,000,  including  $25  million 
for  waterfront  improvements  and  $20  million  for  water  supply.    The 
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low  per  cent  of  total  assessed  valuation  in  bonded  debt  of  3.4  as  com- 
pared to  New  York's  15.4  was  held  to  be  unwise  penny-pinching.  Such 
neglect  could  only  lead  to  further  deterioration  of  the  municipal  plant. 

St.  Louis  shared  in  the  expansive  mood  and  prosperity  of  the  1920s. 
Shaking  oflF  the  lethargy  induced  by  decades  of  boodling  and  thievery, 
it  proceeded  to  modernize  the  municipal  plant,  spending  some  $93 
million  raised  by  bond  loans.  But  its  efforts  at  renewal  and  recon- 
struction were  cut  short  by  the  depression  which  accelerated  the  fac- 
tors of  slum-ripening,  utihties  deterioration  and  flight  from  the  city  to 
outlying  suburbs. 

The  inroads  of  the  depression  thirties  on  the  city  were  tragically 
marked.  In  1936  the  Plan  Commission  issued  a  sharp  warning  that 
the  traditional  urban  land  policy  was  bankrupt  and,  unless  drastically 
reversed,  the  city  was  doomed.  "New  growth  now  finds  accommoda- 
tion mostly  outside  the  city  limits.  Population  is  moving  out  of  the 
city.  Land  values  have  declined  markedly  in  the  central  areas  of  the 
old  city.  Buildings  are  being  demolished  to  save  taxes  and  little  or 
no  replacement  occurs  ...  To  state  the  condition  in  its  simplest  terms — 
if  adequate  measures  are  not  taken  the  city  is  faced  with  gradual  eco- 
nomic and  social  collapse.  The  older  central  areas  of  the  city  are 
being  abandoned  and  this  insidious  trend  will  continue  until  the  en- 
tire city  is  engulfed."  ^  More  than  100,000  residents  fled  the  city  limits 
from  the  area  east  of  Grand  Avenue. 

After  undertaking  a  survey  of  the  situation  in  1942,  the  Plan  Com- 
mission repeated  and  emphasized  the  warnings  it  made  during  the 
1930s.  The  loss  of  population  since  1910  has  been  persistent,  falling 
from  821,960  in  1930,  to  816,048  in  1940.  "St.  Louis  is  faced  with  suc- 
cessively greater  losses  in  total  population  if  present  trends  are  con- 
tinued." 

Evidence  of  the  trend  was  in  the  fact  that  virtually  all  building 
construction  was  outside  of  St.  Louis'  limits.  Deterioration  and  ob- 
solescence were  so  marked  that  the  greater  part  of  the  city  was  a 
shambles  of  slums.  "More  than  one-third  of  the  dwelling  units  in  St. 
Louis  were  constructed  prior  to  the  year  1900.  More  than  half  are  60 
years  old,  the  oldest  section  being  on  the  riverfront,  and  in  and  around 
the  business  section,  and  from  there  to  the  outskirts  the  areas  are 
admittedly  blighted.  St.  Louis  is  confronted  with  a  condition  of  un- 
precedented magnitude.  To  deal  with  it  effectively  necessitates  pro- 
found changes  in  the  traditional  methods  and  policies  that  have  here- 
tofore characterized  urban  development."" 

What  profound  changes  the  Commission  had  in  mind  it  did  not  say. 
All  it  proposed  was  the  familiar  panacea  of  annexing  the  growing  sub- 
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urbs  to  gain  some  advantages  of  peripheral  growth.  "It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  since  so  much  new  growth  and  development  occurs  in 
suburban  areas  beyond  the  city  limits,  the  consolidation  of  the  whole 
urban  area  into  a  single  unified  municipality  would  remedy  the  situa- 
tion by  offsetting  the  losses  in  the  central  city  with  new  values  created 
in  the  suburbs." 

Paradoxically,  the  city  plant  and  services  were  in  far  better  con- 
dition than  the  residential  and  business  areas,  the  Commission  asserted. 
"No  American  city  is  equipped  with  a  better  system  of  public  improve- 
ments throughout  its  entire  urban  structure.    Where  then  is  the  rot?" 

The  city  authorities  took  the  warnings  sufficiently  to  heart  to  make 
housing  the  principal  issue  of  successive  administrations.  The  Anti- 
Slum  Commission  proposed  a  $16  million  bond  issue  for  redevelop- 
ment, but  nothing  came  of  this.  In  November  1948,  the  $16,000,000 
bond  issue  sponsored  by  the  St.  Louis  Anti-Slum  Commission  to  raze 
a  54-block  area  in  the  Negro  section  from  14th  Street  to  Grand  Boule- 
vard was  defeated.  Opposed  were  the  Negroes  who  feared  they  would 
have  no  housing  at  all  and  outlying  white  wards  who  wanted  no  addi- 
tional taxation.  The  area  contained  several  thousand  of  the  oldest  and 
most  deteriorated  dwelling  units  in  the  city.  Some  85,000  families 
were  reported  living  in  substandard  homes. 

In  1949,  Mayor  Joseph  M.  Darst  and  the  St.  Louis  Housing  Authority 
sought  to  get  private  capital  and  builders  interested  in  redevelop- 
ment. Such  money  would  be  the  capital  needed  to  secure  $45,000,000 
funds  insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 

By  the  1950s  there  was  evidence  that  the  city  oflBcials  were  backing 
a  substantial  program  of  municipal  salvage  in  the  face  of  insufficient 
means.  Besides  slum  clearance  and  housing  rehabilitation  as  its  main 
problems  the  city  was  committed  to  new  street  plans  and  express  high- 
ways, encouragement  of  neighborhood  planning  and  sentiment,  a  new 
home-rule  charter  to  be  voted  on,  and  action  on  water  pollution 
believed  to  be  the  worst  in  the  country. 
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PmsBUBGH:  The  Tarnished  Golden  Triangle 

Pittsburgh,  the  core  of  America's  heavy  industry  and  symbol  of  in- 
dustrial might,  was  cast  into  an  urbanism  at  once  one-sided  and  par- 
ticular. An  industry  rather  than  a  city,  it  developed  as  the  solar  point 
of  a  cluster  of  related  coal  and  iron  towns  that  had  few  of  the  attributes 
of  normal  communities. 

The  greatest  wealth  ever  wrested  from  the  earth  in  and  around 
Pittsburgh  has  never  been  reflected  in  the  city  itself  in  its  evolution 
from  a  river  town  to  the  industrial  giant  of  America.  Its  rise  as  a  city 
followed  the  discovery  of  iron  ore  in  the  Lake  Superior  district  and 
the  development  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  Steel  and  coal  have 
been  its  portent  of  might  and,  by  the  same  token,  their  depletion  or 
removal  now  looms  on  the  horizon  as  its  nemesis. 

Pittsburgh  was  bound  to  become  the  focal  point  for  the  rampaging 
railroad  systems.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  the  times  that  the  railroads 
moved  in  on  the  city,  settled  there  and  became  one  of  its  vested  in- 
terests in  an  uneasy  company  with  the  steel  industry. 

In  the  opening  decade  of  the  century,  Frederic  C.  Howe,  Cleveland 
reformer  and  student  of  municipal  problems,  prophesied  that  a  great 
destiny  awaited  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland.  "Not  only  will  the  two 
cities  of  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland  become  communities  of  two  million 
inhabitants  each,  but  the  intervening  region  as  well  as  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Erie  will  be  one  long  succession  of  manufacturing  towns 
like  unto  the  midland  cities  of  England."^ 

The  swift  tempo  of  the  growing  steel  industry  warranted  Howe's 
conclusion.  The  immigrant  flow  to  Pittsburgh  continued  unabated  for 
twenty  years  and,  by  accretion  of  mflls  and  the  workers  serving  in 
them,  a  city  took  shape  up  and  down  its  steep  hills. 

The  corollaries  of  a  municipality  followed.  The  railroads  came  in, 
settled  down,  received  aid  and  subsidies,  repudiated  their  bonds,  and 
proceeded  to  become  a  permanent  vested  interest. 

Bosses  Christopher  L.  Magee  and  William  Flinn  ran  the  city  as  an 
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appendage  of  their  contracting  and  privilege  sales  interests.  They 
were  not  behind-the-scenes  bosses;  they  operated  right  out  in  the 
proscenium.  There  were  very  few  of  the  deals  usually  resorted  to  in 
order  to  get  control.  Members  of  select  and  common  councils  were 
for  the  most  part  hand-picked,  directly  and  explicitly,  and  their  al- 
legiance never  wavered.  Being  in  the  transit  business,  the  bosses  took 
the  street  franchises  for  themselves;  Magee's  franchises,  be  it  noted, 
were  for  no  less  than  999  years. 

The  early  reform  groups  centered  attention  on  getting  a  counter- 
force  to  the  boss  system  by  refurbishing  the  charter  of  1816  under 
which  the  Mayor  was  but  a  peace  oflBcer.  The  charter  of  1886-87  was 
in  line  with  similar  measures  in  other  municipalities,  defining  and 
granting  more  central  powers  to  the  Mayor  and  providing  for  depart- 
ments to  meet  the  need  for  various  functions. 

Pittsburgh,  too,  was  stirred  by  the  civic  renascence  movement.  The 
Committee  on  City  Planning  of  the  Pittsburgh  Civic  Commission 
sought  the  advice  of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  whose  firm  was  the 
leading  one  in  city  planning  consultation.  Olmstead  and  his  associates 
studied  the  situation  and  by  December,  1910,  their  report  was  ready. 
It  was  found  that  the  city  was  faced  with  problems  no  other  city  had 
yet  encountered.  At  least  one  fourth  of  its  area  was  in  grade  which 
tended  to  crowd  the  available  level  surfaces,  especially  the  downtown 
section  at  the  junction  of  the  Monongahela  and  Ohio  rivers. 

The  city  as  built  by  piecemeal  builders  had  not  been  in  rapport  with 
the  topographical  contours  and  thus,  instead  of  being  patterned  after 
it  had  cut  across  it,  ignored  it.  The  problems  then  were  of  widening 
the  streets  downtown,  reworking  street  approaches  to  flow  more  har- 
moniously with  steep  grades. 

Olmsted  proposed,  in  the  then  prevailing  tradition  of  planning,  an 
imposing  civic  center  to  be  built  on  a  site  near  the  county  buildings 
and  he  suggested  that  the  hilly  terrain  be  used  for  effect  as  in  a  num- 
ber of  European  cities.  He  further  recommended  a  great  public  square 
with  gardens  over  the  railroad,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
celebrated  public  gardens  built  over  the  railroad  in  Edinburgh.^ 

"In  its  waterfront,"  Olmsted  added,  "Pittsburgh  has  a  great  public 
asset  which  now  lies  undeveloped  both  from  the  point  of  view  of 
transportation  and  from  that  of  recreation  and  beauty."  He  urged  that 
the  mud  banks  be  paved,  indicating  that  in  Europe  "the  day  of  the 
primitive  or  mud-bank  type  of  shore  has  long  gone  by  .  .  .  Pittsburgh, 
like  most  American  river  towns,  where  she  has  not  actually  turned  her 
waterfront  over  bodily  to  the  railroads,  has  left  it  in  a  most  inefficient 
primitive  condition."   He  deplored  the  fact  that  none  could  see  the 
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river  front  "as  an  element  of  civic  comeliness  and  self-respect"  and 
outlined  a  plan  for  making  the  riverfront  one  of  the  chief  amenities 
of  the  city. 

Outside  humanitarian  and  social  welfare  groups  gradually  became 
interested  in  Pittsburgh  and  nearby  towns  because  of  strikes,  labor 
unrest,  the  long  hours  of  work  in  the  mills  and  the  poor  housing  con- 
ditions. Especially  ambitious  was  The  Pittsburgh  Survey,  a  multi- 
volumed  study,  sponsored  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  in  1908. 

The  slum  areas  investigated  included  rickety  frame  houses  running 
along  abandoned  water  courses,  bams  and  old  structures  converted 
into  multi-family  dwellings.  Picturesque  "Tammany  Hall",  a  flimsy 
frame  structure  former  used  as  a  planing  mill,  was  occupied  by  25 
families  in  26  rooms.  Edward  T.  Devine  reported  that  "the  mass  of 
the  workers  .  .  .  are  driven  as  large  numbers  of  laborers,  whether  slave 
or  free,  have  scarcely  before  in  human  history  been  driven.'"  The 
Sage  Survey  noted,  perhaps  in  extenuation  of  the  city's  primitivism: 
"The  backwardness  in  the  development  of  culture  and  public  spirit 
characteristic  of  Pittsburgh  for  many  years  must  be  traced  in  part  to 
the  negative  attitude  of  a  serious-minded  people  toward  the  amenities 
of  life,  and  to  their  distrust  of  the  process  of  government." 

The  reform  administration  of  Mayor  George  W.  Guthrie,  elected  in 
1906,  represented  the  local  businessmen  as  against  the  absentee  ty- 
coons and  capitalists  residing  in  New  York.  .  "It  was  perhaps  natural 
that  civic  cooperation  should  make  a  more  effective  appeal  to  mer- 
chants than  to  manufacturers,  merchants'  constituencies  and  scenes 
of  action  being  very  largely  local." 

Robert  A.  Woods  found  Pittsburgh  to  be  first  in  tonnage  of  products, 
fourth  in  banking,  and  capital  and  third  in  assessed  valuation  per 
capita.  "Contrasted  with  Pittsburgh,  every  other  city  in  the  country 
is  rather  a  market-place,  made  more  refined  but  in  some  sense  less 
noble  by  the  dominance  of  traders  and  consumers."  Woods  pointed 
out  that  the  city's  many  hills  and  valleys  "weakened  the  inevitable 
centripetal  force  of  urban  growth"  with  the  result  that  "the  population 
of  the  city  above  the  working-class  level  has  thus  become  almost  com- 
pletely suburbanized." 

The  twentieth  century  history  of  the  city  has  been  that  of  filling  out 
the  earlier  pattern.  It  has  never  fulfilled  Howe's  forecast  of  a  two- 
million  population.  If  reform  never  obtained  a  foothold,  at  least  the 
worse  aspects  of  bossism  have  been  avoided.  If  the  1920s  were  not 
flamboyant,  at  least  the  thirties  did  not  resemble  the  depths  of  despair. 

As  befits  the  magazine  of  management  and  industry,  Fortune  for 
February  1947  undertook  a  survey  of  Pittsburgh.     Its  report  was  to 
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the  eflFect  that  40%  of  the  housing  area  was  substandard  and  40%  of 
the  business  district  "bhghted  or  vacant."  "Pittsburgh  has  also  a  smoke 
problem,  an  urban  blight  problem  and  a  traflBc  problem;  there  are  all 
the  accumulating  ills  of  aging  urban  areas  everywhere,  but  the  condi- 
tion exists  with  a  special,  harsh,  industrial  edge  in  Pittsburgh's  rugged 
topography.  Since  1900,  Pittsburgh  has  had  no  less  than  six  master 
plans  drawn  up  for  a  broad-scale  rehabilitation  of  the  city,  but  nothing 
ever  came  of  them.  However,  Fortune  felt  there  was  hope  for  the 
city  because  the  Mellon  clan  had  recognized  the  threat  to  their  domain 
and  were  determined  to  ward  off  the  day  of  reckoning  for  a  reckless 
past.  Richard  Mellon,  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Regional  Planning 
Association,  and  a  prime  mover  in  the  Allegheny  Conference  on  Com- 
munity Development,  had  stated  the  issue  in  1943:  "The  days  of  end- 
less expansion  are  over  for  Pittsburgh.  It  can  hold  its  own,  but  all 
the  conference  surveys  show  a  steady  decline  relative  to  United  States 
growth,  deepening  over  the  next  thirty  years.  Pittsburgh  is  the  test 
of  industrialism  everywhere  to  renew  itself,  to  rebuild  upon  the  gritty 
ruins  of  the  past  a  society  more  equitable,  more  spacious,  more  in  the 
human  scale." 

A  crisis  in  the  educational  system  was  visible  during  April  1947, 
when  it  was  announced  that  unless  more  funds  were  provided,  a 
budgetary  deficit  of  $5  million  would  be  inevitable  by  1949.  The  tax- 
ing limit  of  11%  mills  on  real  estate  had  been  reached;  assessments  on 
real  estate  had  dropped  $254  million  since  1933.  Faced  with  a  record 
budget  of  $31,000,000  for  1948,  Pittsburgh  adopted  three  new  taxes  on 
amusement,  mercantile  and  personal  property,  having  rejected  a  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  proposal  for  a  wage  income  tax. 

In  1947  plans  were  drawn  up  for  a  civic  center  to  be  erected  on 
seventy  acres  situated  on  The  Hill  section,  which  contained  the  city's 
worst  slums.  The  center  was  to  include  a  large  auditorium,  sports 
arena,  and  apartment  houses.  , 

Indicating  what  could  be  done  when  the  Mellon  coterie  backed  a\ 
civic  project,  the  smoke-control  measure,  a  test  of  the  will-to-change  i 
the  traditionally  smoky  city,  became  effective  in  1947  after  seven  years  / 
on  the  books.    Teeth  were  put  into  the  law  by  enjoining  the  use  of  high/ 
volatile  fuels  and  by  conversion  to  Diesel  engines  in  two  of  the  three 
major  railroad  yards.     As  a  result  the  Weather  Bureau  could  repor^ 
in  the  following  year  that  visibility  from  the  Federal  Building  was  68%/ 
better  than  in  1947.    Under  stimulus  of  the  anti-smoke  measure  and  a 
clean-up  campaign,  a  number  of  downtown  oflEce  buildings  were  over- 
hauled. 

By  1950  the  future  of  Pittsburgh  was  periled  by  the  changes  in 
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steelmaking.  Close  proximity  to  the  great  Mesabi  open  face  iron  ore 
range  created  the  Pittsburgh  and  East  Ohio  steel  center;  its  exhaustion 
threatened  to  unmake  the  traditional  steel  area.  According  to  Pro- 
fessor Marvin  Barloon  of  Western  Reserve  University,  "much  of  the 
industry  is  going  to  have  to  move  to  other  parts  of  the  country." 
Further,  with  new  sources  of  iron  ore  located  in  Labrador,  Venezuela, 
Mexico  and  Brazil  "it  will  be  uneconomic  to  ship  ore  from  such  re- 
mote places  to  the  Pittsburgh-Gary  region  ...  a  new  steel  industry 
will  have  to  be  built  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts."  *  A.  S,  Gloss- 
brenner,  president  of  the  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Engineers,  like- 
wise spelled  out  the  significance  of  the  shift  of  the  steel  and  allied 
industry  from  the  Pittsburgh-Ohio  triangle;  he  warned  that  "the  center 
of  the  steel  producing  area  must  swing  south,"  because  of  its  proximity 
to  South  America  ore  deposits. 

Cleveland:  The  Great  Forge  in  Diffictqlty 

Cleveland  was  only  a  second  class  city  of  20,000  in  1853,  when  the 
Cleveland  Iron  Mining  Company  was  chartered.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  extensive  business  of  shipping  iron  ore  from  the  Lake 
Superior  region  which  was  to  make  Cleveland  a  center  of  the  steel  and 
machine  building  industries.  Still  a  town  of  43,417  population  in 
1860,  the  post-bellum  discovery  of  oil  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  and 
the  genesis  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  a 
Cleveland  businessman,  made  heavy  industry  its  manifest  destiny. 

Even  in  its  industrial  upsurge  it  was  a  raw  and  unpolished  city. 
City  oflBces  and  municipal  functions  were  carried  on  in  shabby  little 
buildings,  hardly  more  than  shacks.  Like  its  neighbor,  Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland  imported  thousands  of  European  peasants  to  man  its  mills 
and  heavy  forges  and  machine  shops.  Its  largest  racial  influx  were 
Czechoslovakians,  with  the  usual  scattering  of  other  Europeans. 

It  was  not  until  1903  that  a  degree  of  civic  consciousness  and  the 
need  to  meet  the  problem  of  a  large  and  still  growing  city  culminated 
in  the  adoption  of  a  planning  measure  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Group  Plan  Commission.  The  Commission's  plan  called  for  civic 
buildings  centering  on  a  mall.  The  plan  was  accepted  but  since 
moneys  were  available  only  in  driblets  it  was  not  until  194B  that  the 
last  unit  of  the  1903  project  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $41,361,075, 
comprising  the  City  Hall  ( built  in  1916 ) ,  a  federal  building,  a  county 
courthouse,  the  Mall,  a  public  library,  several  halls  and  a  stadium. 

Tom  L.  Johnson,  a  former  street  railway  operator  and  manufacturer, 
was  the  rare  instance  of  a  business  man  who  sought  municipal  office 
to  further  advanced  reform  notions;  he  spent  many  years  in  political 
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battles  against  Mark  Hanna,  perhaps  the  most  powerful  Republican 
leader  produced  by  Ohio.  Johnson  entered  Cleveland  politics  as  a 
Democrat  attracted  to  Henry  George's  single  tax  and  labor  ameliora- 
tion program.  When  he  was  elected  Mayor  in  1901,  it  was  on  a  plat- 
form advocating  a  number  of  George's  favorite  schemes,  municipal 
ownership  of  the  street  railways,  a  three-cent  fare,  equalization  of 
taxes,  and  an  ambitious  plan  for  civic  improvements.  A  tax  map  of 
the  city  drafted  at  his  request  indicated  the  assessed  valuation  of  hold- 
ings of  public  utilities,  railways  and  other  companies  who  until  then 
were  reluctant  to  pay  anything  but  nominal  sums  far  below  the  valua- 
tions assessed  against  them.  These  companies  refused  to  conform  to 
his  tax  equalization  plan,  seeking  support  for  their  nonconformance 
in  the  state  legislature. 

Of  Johnson's  ambitious  plans  for  the  city's  plant,  one  writer  said: 
"There  can  be  no  question  that  Cleveland  today  (1911)  would  be  the 
most  advanced  city  in  the  land,  if  he  had  a  free  hand.  He  would  have 
spent  millions  upon  millions  for  her  development  in  all  directions.  The 
money  was  to  come  from  an  equal  taxation,  and  the  city  being  rich, 
there  would  have  been  plenty  of  it.  He  had  the  people  on  his  side, 
but  not  the  rich  and  the  powerful.  His  great  scheme  fell  through  in 
spite  of  his  mighty  efforts.  The  courts  and  the  legislature  were  in- 
voked by  his  enemies,  and  the  contests  were  bitter  ones."^ 

However,  Johnson  managed  to  divert  more  moneys  for  municipal 
improvements  than  previous  mayors;  during  his  terms  more  streets 
were  paved,  new  sewers  built,  parks  constructed  than  during  any 
previous  administration. 

Yet  Cleveland  presented  the  paradox  of  being  a  decade  behind  the 
usual  flow  of  events  of  most  municipalities.  In  the  twenties,  when 
most  cities  were  constructing  in  grandiose  style,  Cleveland  was  small- 
town cautious.  But  in  the  thirties,  when  financial  debacle  had  para- 
lyzed the  nation,  Cleveland  construction  began  in  earnest.  The  Ter- 
minal buildings,  the  Post  OflBce,  railroad  station,  Higbee's  department 
store,  the  University  Hospital  group.  Severance  Hall  (a  belated  Car- 
negie Hall)  and  the  Board  of  Education  buildings  were  all  offspring 
of  the  thirties  with  moneys  previously  appropriated. 

Cleveland,  like  most  cities,  was  broke  in  the  thirties.  Most  of  its 
projects  relating  to  river  and  harbor  improvements,  highways,  and 
public  housing  were  all  made  possible  by  PWA  and  WPA  funds. 

At  the  end  of  the  1930s  there  was  an  uneasy  feeling  that  all  was  not 
well  with  Cleveland;  the  City  Planning  Commission  more  than  con- 
firmed this  suspicion.  In  its  1943  report,  the  Commission  submitted 
an  estimate  of  $179  million  for  needed  improvements  in  the  next  six 
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years.  The  situation  was  surveyed  in  a  publication  entitled  Planning 
Cleveland  in  1943.  "The  City  of  Cleveland  has  comparatively  few 
undeveloped  areas  still  to  be  built  up.  The  greatest  problem  of  the 
future  will  be  the  stabilization  of  older  neighborhoods  which  are  start- 
ing on  the  down  grade.  Most  of  the  City  is  in  this  condition.  Unless 
blight  is  checked,  investments  will  disappear,  values  will  fall,  tax  in- 
come will  decrease,  and  living  conditions  will  slip  to  the  slum  level, 
with  all  attendant  social  evils."  The  Commission  enumerated  the 
minimum  needs  for  municipal  plant:  rehabiUtation  of  the  lakefront 
"eyesore,"  "many  miles  of  our  streets  need  repairs,"  new  sewers,  ex- 
panded facilities  for  water  supply  and  disposal  plants,  "at  least  31  new 
playgrounds  and  playfields,"  and  poUce  and  fire  stations. 

By  the  fifties  there  was  aheady  a  sense  of  need  for  drastic  and  dra- 
matic action  if  the  city  was  not  to  become  another  in  the  list  of  slum- 
overwhelmed  cities.  The  Planning  Commission  in  a  bold  plan  urged 
that  200  acres  of  slum  dwellings  between  East  Sixty-fifth  and  West 
Sixty-fifth  Streets,  valued  at  $65  million,  be  razed  and  the  land  made 
available  for  redevelopment,  preferably  for  housing.  Another  area 
along  the  lakefront,  if  razed,  would  be  reserved  for  industrial  build- 
ing expansion.  These  two  projects  would  be,  according  to  the  plan, 
the  beginning  of  a  fifteen  year  effort  to  clear  1,000  acres  for  rede- 
velopment. Again  the  problem  of  getting  moneys  for  these  plans 
was  the  crux  of  the  situation. 


CHAPTER  XI 


LOS  ANGELES:  URBAN  HEDONISM 


The  Promise  of  Paradise 

While  urbanism  was  festering  and  struggling  to  maintain  its  status 
quo  throughout  most  of  the  country  in  the  1930s  and  1940s,  a  new 
urbanism  was  rising  on  the  West  Coast.  The  war  years  gave  it  an 
added  impetus  and  laid  the  industrial  basis  on  which  to  build  its 
urbanism  still  further.  The  Census  of  1950  gave  point  to  the  conten- 
tion that  the  westward  movement  of  population  increased  the  size  of 
many  towns  along  the  Pacific  Coast  from  Los  Angeles  to  Seattle, 
Washington.  Los  Angeles,  which  was  expected  to  nose  out  Phila- 
delphia as  third  largest  city,  lacked  several  thousand  persons  for  that 
distinction,  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  if  the  rate  of  increase  con- 
inued,  Los  Angeles  would  even  challenge  Chicago  in  the  next  decen- 
nial count. 

The  new  West  Coast  urbanism  is  based  on  industry.  Previously  its 
urbanism  was  based  on  climate  and  the  promise  of  paradise  for  the 
financially  retirable. 

Although  ostensibly  weU  founded  on  industry  and  its  corollaries, 
West  Coast  urbanism  has  been  suspected  of  being  essentially  an 
urbanism  of  the  new  hedonism.  Maury  Maverick  and  Robert  E.  G. 
Harris  in  their  recent  study  of  Los  Angeles  noted  that  it  had  a  shaky 
foundation  and  had  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  latter  day  mirage. 
To  them  it  seemed  that  the  "spreading  and  jamming  houses,  stores, 
factories — ^unplanned — ^may  come  to  a  crazy  end  here  in  this  southwest 
comer  of  the  United  States.  For  post-war  Los  Angeles  is  balanced 
dangerously  between  two  futures."^  The  contradictions  and  the 
stresses  of  urbanism  that  rose  in  the  somewhat  slower  pace  of  city 
growth  would  prove  to  be  too  much  for  most  new  cities. 

Los  Angeles  was  the  key  to  the  new  urbanism  and  its  elementary 
appeal  continued  to  exert  considerable  influence.  But  in  the  process 
of  industrialization  the  climate  and  the  environment  changed  for  the 
worse,  a  fact  ignored  by  the  thousands  who  looked  to  Los  Angeles  as 
their  urban  goal.    As  for  the  business  interests  promoting  migration, 
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climate  is  the  lodestone  and  they  propose  it  remain  so  despite  the 
fickleness  of  nature  fouled  by  growing  numbers  of  smoke  stacks  and 
a  sweUing  population.  A  brochure  published  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  1889,  Climate  and  Health,  remains  its  talisman/ 

With  Hollywood  at  its  periphery,  the  new  hedonism  became  the 
Mecca  of  the  masses.  To  attain  Southern  California,  its  golden  rays 
and  a  sight  of  Hollywood  stars  was  for  many  a  be-all  and  end-all. 
A  surprising  number  who  arrived  in  the  twenties  and  thirties  were 
elderly  couples  with  retirement  annuities.  It  was  a  period  of  lush 
eccentricities,  cults  and  the  hedonism  in  urbs  par  excellence. 

Numbers,  however,  created  its  own  underpinnings  in  building  con- 
struction, industries  and  needs  for  municipal  services.  But  it  was  not 
until  the  1940s  that  the  growth  was  accelerated  by  war-industries.  By 
1945  Los  Angeles  had  a  population  of  1,772,585.  This  population  was 
scattered  at  random  over  some  145  suburbs  or  developments  on  the 
periphery  of  the  older  city.  Since  no  street  railway  system  existed,  the 
pressure  for  more  roads  for  auto  traffic  became  very  strong,  tending 
to  obscure  the  need  for  public  transit.  In  the  middle  1940s  the  Los 
Angeles  Metropolitan  Parkway  Engineering  Committee  announced 
plans  for  298  miles  of  intracity  roads  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $500  million. 
As  the  migrant  flood  continued  unabated,  sewage  disposal  and  water 
supplies  became  acute  problems.  And  then  the  new  industries  and 
homes  poured  out  smoke  and  soon  the  golden  climate  was  blotted  out. 
Los  Angeles  became  a  murky  city  and  not  a  haven  for  the  retired 
seeking  peace  and  beauty. 

By  1949  nearly  two  million  persons  were  scattered  over  400  square 
miles.  Telescoping  of  urban  problems  gave  rise  to  increasing  tensions 
and  pressures.  Mayor  Fletcher  Bowron  urged  that  the  city  be  built 
on  a  borough  system,  the  better  to  handle  its  problems,  but  nothing 
came  of  this.  Water,  power,  airports  and  harbors  were  now  run  by 
autonomous  departments  handling  their  problems  as  best  they  could. 
Outside  of  these  departments  the  city  budget  in  1949  was  $72,862,000, 
necessitating  raising  the  tax  rate  from  the  prevailing  $1.63  per  hundred 
.    /base. 

V^       In   a   newspaper   story   datelined   February   4,    1950,   Tom    Lewis 

^^  summed  up  Los  Angeles'  situation: 

,*  >t!^J>     "Extraordinary  growth  of  this  city— 2,000,000  population  now,  with 

>r*0^^    an  estimatedt 7,000,000  for  the__areaby  1960+-has  posed  problems  of 

,^/^'V'  y^  staggering  proportions.    Next  to  water,  the  major  problem  is  transpor- 

^A       i*-    tation.     For  25  years  traflSc  congestion  has  been  exasperating,  due 

^-^        principally  to  the  high  proportion  of  automobiles  to  population.  About 

$300,000,000  is  being  spent  on  freeways,  or  fast  highways,  tapping  the 
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outlying  areas.  A  design  for  rapid  transit,  privately  prepared,  struck 
a  major  snag  due  to  lack  of  city,  county,  state  and  legislative  endorse- 
ment. 

"Housing  conditions,  while  better  than  a  year  ago,  are  still  far  from 
satisfactory.  Mayor  Fletcher  Bowron  made  a  plea  for  cooperation  in 
securing  Federal  funds  for  slum  clearance  and  low-rent  housing  but 
there  is  nothing  definite  as  yet.  The  housing  situation  has  been  aggra- 
vated by  the  thousands  made  homeless  by  the  numerous  freeways. 
Civic  and  county  construction  calHng  for  the  expenditure  of  many 
milhons — authorized  by  the  voters — has  not  yet  started  on  a  major 
scale.  Included  in  a  major  Civic  Plan  are  a  County  Court  House, 
police  administrative  buildings  and  many  other  structures  badly 
needed.  Water  supply,  adequate  at  present,  is  always  a  major  head- 
ache in  a  semi-arid  country,  and  Los  Angeles  will  continue  to  battle 
with  Arizona  over  allotment  of  water  from  the  Colorado  River  and 
the  various  dams. 

"Meantime,  additional  thousands  continue  flocking  to  Los  Angeles, 
and  the  major  problems — transit,  traffic,  water,  and  housing — continue 
to  plague  the  city  fathers.  What  the  next  decade  will  bring  is  any 
man's  guess,  but  one  thing  is  certain — some  major  planning  is  not  only 
necessary  but  urgent." 

By  1951  it  was  evident  that  the  unparalleled  growth  of  Los  Angeles 
had  resulted  in  unparalleled  problems.  Even  its  taUsman,  "ideal  cli- 
mate," underwent  a  drastic  change  as  industries  multiplied.  Smog,  a 
soupy  and  thick  blend  of  smoke  and  fog,  engulfed  the  city.  Lying  in 
a  vast  bowl,  smoke  clouds  had  in  a  decade  formed  a  rim  over  much 
of  the  city.  In  1951  some  2,000  to  3,000  tons  of  solid  matter  were  re- 
leased each  day  in  the  smoke  pall  over  the  city,  according  to  a  survey 
made  by  the  Standford  Research  Institute.  The  industrialization  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay-Berkeley  area  created  a  similar  condition  in 
northern  California. 


The  urbanization  of  the  South  has  been  more  steady  if  less  spectacu- 
lar than  that  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  the  decade  1940-50  there  was  a 
growth  in  urban  centers  of  35.9%  in  the  Deep  South  and  Virginia. 
Texas'  urban  growth  was  headstrong;  in  the  decade  of  the  1940s  it  rose 
58.4%.  Urbanization  of  the  South  increased  as  new  towns  based  on 
new  industrial  plants  arose  almost  overnight.  Atlanta  grew  apace, 
becoming  the  leading  shipping  and  commercial  center  of  the  Southeast. 
Moreover,  Southern  urban  growth  has  had  a  more  stable  and  perma- 
nent base  than  the  mushroom  growth  of  Pacific  Coast  cities. 


CHAPTER  Xn 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE-AMERICAN  CITY 


Days  of  Reckoning 

The  older  American  city,  which  in  its  growth  had  gone  through 
numerous  crises,  is  now  in  the  throes  of  decHne  and  disintegration. 
That  it  still  has  viability  is  indicated  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
thrashing  about  in  Laocoonian  coils.  But  a  denouement  is  inevitable 
and  an  economic  depression  is  hkely  to  seal  it. 

Not  that  the  animating  principle  of  urbanism  has  died.  It  has 
burgeoned  in  Southern  Cahfomia,  where  Los  Angeles  is  already  the 
third  largest  city  of  the  nation,  and  in  the  swift,  tempestuous  indus- 
trialization of  the  Southeast,  in  Texas  and  other  Gulf  states. 

The  newer  cities  and  towns  have  yet  to  undergo  their  ordeal  of  city- 
growing,  but  the  older  cities,  the  great  urban  centers  of  the  industrial 
North,  have  come  to  their  dead-end.  The  problems  of  the  past,  that 
were  only  half-solved,  unsolved  or  merely  glossed  over  in  headstrong 
growth,  have  come  to  a  cumulative  head.  In  these  days  of  reckoning 
there  is  no  one  about  to  solve  the  riddle  of  urban  contradiction.  The 
traditional  urban  classes  have  stolen  out  of  the  corporate  limits  of  the 
cities,  taking  with  them  the  fimds  that  could  be  taxed  and  the  organi- 
zational abilities  of  the  employing  and  white  collar  classes.  Their 
interstices  have  been  filled  by  a  tide  of  new  immigration,  Puerto 
Ricans,  Southern  Negroes  and  poor  whites  from  the  depressed  coal 
regions— economically  the  weakest,  socially  the  most  difiScult  of  assim- 
ilation of  all  city-migrating  groups. 

The  sense  of  impending  doom  hanging  over  the  cities  have  driven 
city  oflBcials  into  a  frenzied  quest  for  a  quick  solution  to  head  off  the 
day  of  judgment.  They  are  often  alone,  surrounded  by  hostile  con- 
stituencies who  fear  more  taxation  and  are  little  interested  or  moved 
by  the  fundamental  problems  of  urban  survival  on  a  level  higher  than 
desolate  stretches  of  slums.  There  are  few  classes  or  groups  still 
within  the  confines  of  the  city  limits  that  do  honor  to  the  urban  prin- 
ciple. 

From  the  coign  of  vantage  of  the  1950s  the  three-quarter  century 
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growth  of  American  urbanism  would  indicate  that  it  contained  the 
elements  of  decay  even  while  there  was  a  transformation  of  the  previ- 
ious  semi-rural  society.  The  economic,  political  and  social  forces 
makii:\g  for  devaluation  of  the  urban  ideal  and  its  physical  realization 
has  been  inherent  from  the  beginning,  but  the  swift  growth  of  Ameri- 
can cities  had  hidden  them  and  obscured  their  trend. 

The  students  of  urban  problems  during  the  great  reform  period  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  had  foreseen  the  dissolution  of  the  urban  drive 
and  had  warned  that  action  be  taken  to  forestall  the  decline.  Wilcox 
and  others  foresaw  municipal  disaster  primarily  in  the  failure  of  the 
city  to  obtain  suflBcient  means  to  maintain  its  services  and  plant  and 
improve  its  environment.  No  other  prognostication  has  proven  to  be 
so  accurate.  For  the  history  of  the  American  city  had  been  one  of 
floundering  in  the  morass  of  uncertainty,  penury  and  unwillingness 
of  those  best  able  to  furnish  the  means  for  its  proper  development 
and  safeguard  its  future.  As  the  country  grew  in  industrial  wealth 
the  city  increasingly  received  less  of  the  taxable  dollar  until  in  mid- 
century  it  receives  so  little  that  its  strangulation  is  irrevocable. 

The  failure  of  a  viable  civic  ideal  has  been  as  marked  as  the  eco- 
nomic. If  a  civic  renascence  was  awaited  after  the  chastening  years 
of  the  1930s  and  the  reform-New  Deal  administrations,  its  was  dispel- 
led by  the  subsequent  revelations  of  the  old  and  familiar  pattern  of 
civic  corruption,  with  the  center  of  gravity  shifting  from  the  business 
and  franchise  interests  to  the  congery  of  gambling  and  illicit  enter- 
prises. Civic  corruption  of  the  older  American  municipality  had  been 
reduced  to  the  historical  law  of  subversion  of  local  government  by 
interests  seeking  protection  from  the  laws  against  crime,  illicit  business 
and  special  licenses  or  privileges. 

Perhaps  the  most  decisive  factor  affecting  the  future  of  the  older 
American  cities  is  that  of  its  changing  social  and  racial  composition. 
From  its  genesis  urbanization  in  the  United  States  was  a  process  of 
accretion,  layer  upon  layer,  of  immigrants  from  European  peasant 
countries.  Assimilation  made  for  the  changing  relationship  of  these 
groups,  the  latest  occupying  the  lowest  social  status,  the  cast  off 
housing  and  the  deserted  sections  of  those  who  had  moved  on  or  away. 

With  the  migration  flow  from  Europe  almost  at  a  standstill,  since 
the  1920s,  in-migration  to  urban  centers  of  the  North  and  the  newer 
cities  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Midwest  has  been  principally  by  rural 
Negroes  from  the  South,  Puerto  Ricans  (chiefly  to  New  York  City), 
French  Canadians  ( to  New  England )  and  Mexicans  in  the  Southwest. 
The  migrating  Negro  accounted  for  the  greatest  increase  in  the  new 
population  strata  of  practically  all  principal  cities,  frustrated  only  by 
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the  onrushing  tide  of  Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York.  In  such  cities  as 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago  the  Negroes  comprise  virtually  aU  the  new 
migrant  mass  and  their  increasing  ratio  in  the  urban  population  has 
been  an  ethnic  phenomenon  of  the  last  three  decades. 

By  the  mid-1950s  it  was  evident  that  the  migration  to  Northern 
cities  by  Southern  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  was  a  continuing  and 
accumulative  process.  The  prospect  is  that  these  ethnic  groups  will 
eventually  be  dominant  in  numbers.  In  the  relentless  push  of  the 
Negro  urban  migration  the  eventuality  of  a  grave  imbalance  is  inevit- 
able. James  D.  Downs,  Jr.,  a  realty  expert  in  Chicago,  sees  cause  for 
deep  concern  for  the  future  of  that  city  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
Negro  population  is  growing:  "In  Chicago  the  rate  of  Negro  occu- 
pancy is  expanding  territorially  by  about  one  square  block  every  ten 
days.  That  expansion  is  almost  entirely  into  areas  adjacent  to  those 
areas  previously  occupied." 

New  York  has  been  subject  to  a  double  process  of  migration  of 
Southern  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans.  Coming  in  on  bucket  seats  of 
unscheduled  airlines  at  the  rate  of  60,000  a  year  since  the  late  1930s 
Puerto  Ricans  have  filled  the  interstices  of  the  old  slum  sections  in 
Harlem,  the  lower  East  Side,  and  parts  of  the  Bronx,  Brooklyn 
and  Manhattan.  The  principal  affect  of  Puerto  Rican  and  Negro 
migration  has  been  to  compound  the  problems  of  physical  de- 
terioration of  the  city  to  a  point  where  it  appears  virtually  insoluble. 
The  older  slums  and  neighborhoods  reduced  to  slums  have  been  con- 
gested beyond  any  previous  standard  of  crowding.  As  a  reporter  who 
studied  the  Puerto  Rican  influx  wrote.  New  York  oflBcials  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  island  tide  to  a  point  where  housing  once  "de- 
plorable, now  is  hopeless." 

The  interaction  of  the  urban  environment  on  the  new  migration 
may  be  seen  in  those  cities  where  the  former  living  conditions  of 
Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  have  been  transplanted  in  toto  rather 
than  modified  thereby,  creating  rural  slums  in  city  environs.  Previ- 
ous generations  of  immigrants  had  been  affected  more  directly  by  a 
growing  urban  environment  and  development,  but  today  there  is  little 
positive  reaction  on  the  new  ethnic  groups  who  tend  to  form  solid 
blocs  and  thus  are  less  subject  to  naturalization  and  urbanization. 

The  process  of  mass  primitivization  via  the  new  immigration  neces- 
sarily tends  to  add  to  the  burden  of  urban  malaise  that  is  so  powerful 
a  factor  in  city  decay.  The  essential  unlivability  of  these  cities  has 
long  been  forecast  and  warned  against;  drastic  efforts  to  regain  urban 
elan  are  the  only  salvation.  Wilcox  commented  on  this  factor  when 
he  wrote:  "People  build  cities  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rich-  Partly 
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through  ignorance  and  partly  through  their  passion  for  wealth  they 
are  at  first  inclined  to  ignore  the  disadvantages  of  urban  life  which 
fall  heaviest  upon  the  home  and  the  children  ...  In  the  form  of 
poverty,  vice,  crime,  disease,  and  ineflBciency  they  entail  an  economic 
disadvantage  that  increases  at  compound  interest  with  neglect." 

In  spite  of  all  efforts  of  the  more  civic  conscious,  municipal  reform- 
ers and  city  planners,  the  failure  to  make  the  city  a  viable  habitable 
place  has  been  heightened  by  those  economically  able  to  escape  to 
the  suburbs.  Even  among  its  well-wishers  there  has  crept  in  a  defeat- 
ist attitude  toward  the  insoluble  problems  of  urbanism.  Lewis  Mum- 
ford,  for  example  contends  that  "the  metropolitan  regime  has  fallen 
by  its  own  weight,  although  the  monuments  of  its  folly  and  arrogance 
may  long  remain  in  existence  .  .  .  but  if  the  small,  bio-technic  city 
is  to  come  into  its  own  as  the  agent  of  a  new  civilization,  it  will  have 
to  learn  the  arts  of  regional  planning,  regional  culture  and  regional 
design,  and  create  a  life  more  highly  organized  and  more  purposeful 
and  far  more  widely  cultivated  than  that  of  the  outmoded  metropolis." 

Lewis  Mumford's  indictment  of  American  cities  is  perhaps  the  most 
severe  yet  made.  No  other  environment,  he  holds,  has  been  so  inim- 
icable  to  humans  socially,  biologically,  culturally  and  politically. 
"What  has  been  called  the  triumph  of  urbanization  has  been  very 
largely  the  systematic  frustration  of  those  social  and  co-operative  en- 
deavors which  modem  collective  thought  has  made  possible."  ^ 

The  curve  of  decline  may  be  expected  to  dip  faster  with  an  urban 
population  principally  proletarian  and  increasingly  dominated  by  im- 
migrants of  almost  primitive  background.  There  is  bound  to  be  less 
means  for  maintenance  and  rehabilitation,  The  seepage  of  slums 
is  likely  to  blot  out  most  of  today's  cities. 

The  large  American  cities  (and  the  smaller  one,  too)  are  in  the 
transition  stage  to  factory  towns.  With  the  exception  of  New  York, 
they  will,  in  the  course  of  their  decline,  become  less  and  less  social 
and  cultural  centers.  The  great  suburbs,  where  the  absentee  classes 
live,  will  coalesce  into  the  cultural-social  units  of  the  future.  Already 
ever  larger  segments  of  suburbia  have  less  reason  to  come  into  the 
city.  Stores,  social  centers  and  the  like  follow  the  line  of  the  greater 
wealth  on  the  periphery  of  cities. 

The  involuntary  spiral  of  deterioration  is  then  speeded,  for  the  re- 
maining population  is  less  able  socially,  economically  and  politically 
to  maintain  a  high-geared  municipal  plant.  Housing  is  at  a  lower 
level;  if  in  the  forties  it  was  notorious  for  its  shoddiness,  its  rate  of 
decay  and  blight  will  be  far  faster  than  that  built  in  the  last  quarter 
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of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  stiU  carry  the  bulk  of  mass  housing  in 
the  older  cities. 

The  curve  of  decHne  will  dip  faster  with  a  proletarian  population 
the  main  support  of  the  city,  and  that  support  being  given  reluctantly 
and  sullenly.  There  will  then  be  less  means  for  rehabilitation  or 
restoration.  Present  blighted  areas  will  eventually  blot  out  adjoining 
built-up  areas.  This  tendency  will  be  even  more  sharply  etched  be- 
cause of  the  constituency  of  the  urban  proletarian  class,  derived  prin- 
cipally from  the  pauperized  sections  of  the  South.  Thus  the  increase, 
relatively  and  absolutely,  of  a  new  city  proletariat  deriving  from  the 
most  benighted  and  depressed  sections  of  the  country,  is  bound  to  be 
reflected  in  the  city  of  the  future. 

The  future  of  the  American  city  will  probably  be  not  unlike  that  of 
the  New  England  mill  town  or  the  Pennsylvania  mine  town— a  source 
of  wealth,  with  the  absentee  owners  and  middle  class  living  outside 
its  boundaries.  The  city  will  then  be  a  great  industrial  plantation 
where  employees  must  perforce  live  and  from  which  all  other  strata 
of  the  population  will  seek  to  escape. 
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